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PREFACE 


T his book is based on a course of lectures which I gave 
some time ago to the Upper School at Stowe in the 
intervals of my ordinary work of teaching mathematics: but 
some new chapters have been added, and many of the 
opinions expressed in the book found no place in the original 
lectures. 

I am most grateful to Professor J. D. Beazley, Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan, Mr. C. G. Stone of Balliol College, and 
Mr. G. E. F. Chilver of The Queen's College, Oxford, for 
their kindness in helping me with comments, criticisms, and 
suggestions. I must further express my deep gratitude to 
the Rev. E. M. Walker, who was my tutor in Greek History 
when I read Literae Humaniores at Oxford. For any mis¬ 
takes that now remain in the book I must bear the sole 
responsibility. 

My thanks are also due to Mr. J. F. Roxburgh, Head¬ 
master of Stowe, to Mr. P. G. Hunter, and to Mr. P. A. D. 
MacCarthy for their readiness to allow me the use of photo¬ 
graphs; and I am fully conscious of the gratitude I owe 
to many others who have given me encouragement, and 
especially to the publishers for their advice and assistance. 

J. M. Todd. 

Stowe, 

October igsS. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTORY 


“ Go to, weigh me a weight of fire, or measure me a 
measure of wind, or call me again the day that is past." 

—2 Esdras iv. 5. 

A t Abu-Simbel in Nubia the four colossi of the Great 
Temple look towards the east over the valley of the 
Nile. Colossi and temple are one with the landscape, flat 
plain and towering cliff, and there the gigantic kingly 
figures sit, calmly and majestically taking possession of the 
whole. They take possession even of the Sun himself, for 
at sunrise his rays light up the innermost shrine. The 
figures are over seventy feet high, and they were carved 
out of the solid rock of the slanting hillside at the orders 
of Pharaoh Ramses the Second, in the thirteenth century 
before Christ. 

About seven hundred years later a little company of 
Greeks passed that way, mercenaries in the pay of Pharaoh 
Psammetichus; and they left behind them a list of their 
names scratched on the legs of one of the colossi. The 
action of the Greeks seems an affront to the dignity of the 
quiet statues, symbols of a mighty civilization to which the 
Greeks were but as children; but to us it has more si^i- 
ficance than the statues themselves, for it was the expression 
of a new spirit abroad in the world, the spirit to which we 
owe Western civilization. The Greeks were beginning to 
find their way, and to look with the fresh eyes of youth at 
the achievements of the great Eastern nations; and this 
inscription, one of the earliest of Greek inscriptions, was 
eloquent of the pride of these few wanderers in having 
penetrated as far in the great unknown lands as the second 
cataract of the Nile. The Greek spirit of enterprise and 
inquiry was to do more for the world than all the wisdom 
of Egypt. 

Long’ tradition and the accidents of growth give different 

29 
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races different ouUooks on life, and the enduring realities of 
eeographv and environment are powerful in determining 
the character of a civilization. The European way of 
thought is far different from the Indian. If indeed we tried 
to define precisely the distinctions between East and West 
we should find some difficulty; but the broad contrasts 
remain, and they are thrown into high relief when some 
conflict brings the representative of one way of life face to 
face with his opposite. It is in the study of such great cnses 
that it is often easiest to see, from the very contrasts, what 
is the distinctive contribution of each protagonist to the 

civilization of mankind. , 

It may be that we should treat the long history of man 
as a mere flash in the life of the universe. Man may still 
be in the infancy of his development, but even the long ages 
ahead of him before the earth becomes cold and dead shrink 
into insignificance before the vast age and size of the 
heavens. The light which we see from a star may have 
left that star on its journey to us long before Ramses sat 
on his throne. And so in the large view the crises of 
civilization may smooth out to show steady development. 
But for us, at any rate, the significant things in life are not 
only the abiding realities but the great moments when the 
passing events bring us face to face with great consequences, 
when we are stirred to the depths and decisions of far-reach¬ 
ing import are made: and so is it also with civilization. 

One of the most momentous clashes in the history of 
civilization was that between the East and the West which 
took place in the lands surrounding the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, in the thousand years or so which began about 
600 B.c. It was a conflict as much of ideas as of armies, 
and it can be considered in three great phases. 

First there were the attempts of the Eastern powers to 
force their way into Europe. These culminated in the war 
of Persia with Greece, and the decisive repulses at Marathon, 
Salamis, and Plataea. 

Then the Greeks began to take the offensive, until at last 
Alexander the Great overran the Persian Empire and spread 
Greek ideas far and wide in the East. 

Lastly there followed the reaction of the East on its 
Western conquerors: Greece gained from the East as much 
as she gave to it in the way of ideas. Oriental methods of 
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bureaucracy and the management of Empire, the Eastern 
idea of the divinity of kings, Eastern mysticism, wisdom " 
and religions flooded into the lands of the West, permeated 
the Grecian Empires that followed Alexander, and through 
them had a deep influence on the Roman Empire that super¬ 
seded them. In it at last the ideas of East and West were 
fused into a unity, in the immeasurable majesty of the 
Roman peace; and in spite of barbarians and Dark Ages 
much of that legacy was faithfully handed on to the Middle 
Ages and the modern world. 

It is true that the Roman Empire was not always a 
unity: in the latter days of its decline it broke into two 
parts, and whilst Rome herself went down before the 
barbarians Constantinople survived as an Eastern Rome 
until 1453* Sut the split between West and East in the 
Roman Empire in the fifth century was a different kind of 
struggle from the old conflicts. It was between the Latin 
mind and the Greek, rather than the Greek and the Oriental. 
It was a clash of cultures inside the Empire, typified in 
the contrast between the two languages, Latin and Greek. 
Its weapons were the controversial letters of bishops: its 
battles were in the council chambers: and the partition of 
the one Empire into two halves was a convenience by 
which both should the better defend the common heritage 
of culture which they had received. ■ What is really 
important about the Roman Empire is not its miserable end 
(though that may have lessons for us) but its astounding 
success, in gathering up so much that was precious of the 
achievements of East and West, and handing on to us some 
of the brilliance that flashed out from the struggles between 
Persia and Greece when Rome was still small and 
insignificant. 

It is with this long conflict of a thousand years that we 
shall deal in this book. We shall have to mention the crises, 
the alarms and excursions, but in the main the story will 
be one of ideas, for ideas endure and outlast the wreck of 
civilizations. And in describing ideas we must pay no less 
attention to those of the common ma,n than to those* of the 
great thinker. Two of the great contributions of Greece to 
the world were scientific method and democracy: but 
whilst scientific method was the creation of men of great 
genius, democracy, in its working at any rate, was 
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an affair of the ordinary man. And in crises it is often ^e 
ordinary man who counts. The scientist, the rationalizing 
philosopher, is distrusted, and men take refuge m the 
superstitions or the grand old unreasoned conventions in 

which they have been brought up. 

But we must not forget two immensely potent things, 

the influence of the Idea of a Cause, and the pow^ of 
Great Men. If people are seized by a controllmg enthusi¬ 
asm and feel they are working for a Cause, they may 
achieve more than ever they had thought possible. The 
devotion which will make them ready to sacrifice life n^^ll 
for the Cause may give them an access of strength which 
makes light of opposition. But a Cause does not usually 
come out of the blue: vague idealism has little hold on the 
minds of practical men. The Cause is almost always 
embodied in a person; it is the creation of some great 
Pioneer. And so we find that history is largely the story 
of great men and new ideas. It is built indeed on a basis 
of inevitability and reasoned development. The great 
pattern is started and tends to go on, developing itself. But 
at any time it may be suddenly shot across with a flash 
of something quite new, predictable only if we could have 
predicted the mind of its inventor; and the pattern is 
changed for ever. 

And so this book is written as an attempt not just to 
tell again the exciting history of the ancient civilizations, 
but to present in one comprehensive survey some of the 
ideas that lay behind them—the ideas that caused their rise, 
the ideas that developed in the different nations in the days 
of their greatness, the ideas that brought their ruin, and 
the ideas which survived catastrophe and are our legacy 
from the Ancient World. 

Viewed as a systematic history the book is grossly ill- 
balanced. A mere sketch is given of Republican Rome, 
whereas many pages are devoted to small details of the 
history of Athens. But for our purpose these details are 
relevant, as are also the chapters which trace the growth 
of Eastern despotism through several millennia, for they 
are intended to set clearly on the stage the participants in 
the coming contest and to fill out the backgroimd of their 
thought. Only thus can we judge the importance of the 
issues. 
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We may find a key to the meaning of the conflict in 
the different conceptions which East and West had of the 
status of Man in the scheme of things. The view of the 
Greek thinker is expressed in the famous ode of Sophocles; 

“ There are many wonderful things 
and nothing is more wonderful than Man. . . 

With this view went the Greek conception of freedom, of 
which democracy was the attempted expression. 

The view of the East is different; it is what we should 
expect from a land of serfdom and mighty kings. To the 
Assyrian, men are so many heads to be piled up in heaps 
outside the gates of a conquered city. And the lofty 
thought of the Hebrew sets the pretentious kings of Assyria 
in their right perspective, but does it by looking not to the 
worth of the common man but to the glory of God. The 
Hebrew speaks of “ the son of man, which is a worm." 
When the Greek looks on the earth, he sees it as something 
to be conquered by the skill of man: the Hebrew sees earth 
and heaven as the work of the fingers of God. These two 
fundamentally different ways of thought are typical of the 
contrast between East and West. 

There was development, of course. The Greek concep¬ 
tion of man as a free citizen of a little self-determined state 
had to give place, after the terrific impact of Alexander on 
world history, to the conception of man as a citizen of the 
world: and the practical establishment of this was to be the 
great work of Rome. Through tribulation the greatest of 
Hebrew prophets were to attain a new vision of the care of 
God for mankind; and after the coming of Alexander had 
revolutionized the East the struggle of the tiny Jewish state 
against the overwhelming Greek civilization was to give rise 
to a burning hope of immortality and fierce visions of a 
judgment to come. Finally Christianity was to stress the 
Love of God and the worth of the individual soul; and this 
new message of hope for mankind was to travel west with 
the Apostle Paul and the many unknown humble preachers 
of Christianity, and to conquer the Roman Empire itself. 
And in the latter days of the Empire this message was much 
needed: it came just in time. Rome was over-organized, 
and was dying of stagnation. Barbarians were threatening 
from outside, but even more serious was this stagnation 
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which was rotting the heart of the Empire. Society was 
divided into fixed classes, each with its own work; there was 
no incentive to initiative, and the only way in which many 
a cog in the vast machine could feel that he really mattered 
as a man was through Christianity. It was a great thing 
for Western civilization that Christianity was a religion that 
welcomed the poor on equal terms with the rich, and a 
religion that could conquer the barbarians themselves. It 
appealed to the barbarians just as it had appealed to the 
slaves and the lower classes who had been the first to receive 
it at Rome: for to Christianity every man had a value in 
himself as a man, “the brother for whom Christ died.“ 
And though the Roman Empire was to fall, there was to 
linger on in the hearts of men St. Augustine’s conception of 
the greater city, founded in the love of all faithful people, 
the City of God, 

In the course of this book we shall often speak of 
“ civilization,” but we must remember that the word is one 
of extreme breadth and vagueness of meaning. At the end 
of the book we may have a better understanding of what it 
meant in the Ancient World and what it should mean to-day. 
It is very dangerous to attempt to find in the old world 
lessons for modern problems. History never repeats itself, 
and even when we find striking similarities (as we shall find) 
in the course of events, we may owe it to the fact that we 
are neglecting vital differences in environment. Neverthe¬ 
less in this Ancient World, compact in thought and in area, 
issues were raised with a clarity and precision not to be 
found in the confusion of the modern world, and from its 
study we may gain a more precise sense of direction and of 
spiritual values than the world shows at present. 

So now let us look in more detail at this conflict of a 
thousand years, between the West and the East. It is a 
conflict as much spiritual as material, a struggle of youth 
against age, of reason against wisdom, of free experiment 
against time-honoured tradition, of those who thought of 
an Art of Life against those who held to the Way of their 
fathers: and we must follow out the struggle till both sides 
are blended and fused in the Roman Empire, so that final 
synthesis is achieved just in time, before the whole ancient 
world is plunged into darkness. 
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The grand Eastern civilization was already very old 
before ever the first stirrings of new life came in the West, 
and so it is with the East that we must start. And it would 
be well to begin with a chapter on Egypt, for there a notable 
way of life was brought to perfection, and endured for 
thousands of years. It was a barren way, lacking in depth 
of thought, and held no promise for the world. But it had 
its own triumphs, and deserves a chapter, although that 
chapter will stand apart from the main development of our 

theme. 



CHAPTER TWO 

EGYPT 


■' I, Philastrios the Alexandrian, who have come to 
and who have seen with my eyes the work of these tombs of 

astounding horror, have Valley 

nf thft Tombs of the Kines. 


T o the Egyptian the great ever-present fact was the 
River Nile. On it his very existence depended, and 
he found it hard to imagine any other way of life &an one 
regulated by the rising and falling of the mighty river that 
flowed northwards for hundreds of miles through its deep 
gorge towards the flat lands of the Delta. When the 
Egyptians in their later conquests first came to the Euphrates 
it seemed to them a strange marvel that a river could exist 
that flowed to the south. From the earliest times the people 
of Upper Egypt led a secluded life, deep down in the gorge 
of the Nile valley. On either side rose the lofty cliffs which 
were the edges of the barren desert. Nobody passed over 
tliem; all civilization was concentrated on the narrow strip 
of land, in places twelve miles wide, in places only a few 
hundred yards, rich with the mud brought down by the Nile. 
Where the Nile came from nobody knew: there were 
rumours of chasms and bottomless whirlpools far away in 
the south: but the people who lived on its banks were shut 
in by the cliffs, alone with their river. They developed a 
secluded and introspective civilization: they pondered on 
the mysteries of eternity, and decided that even after death 
there must be a River, and that the blessed would drink of 
the celestial Nile. 

The Greek traveller Herodotus in later days, with the 
detached viewpoint of an outsider, could calmly speculate 
how Egypt must have been formed in twenty thousand years 
or so by the alluvium of the Nile, and confirm his arguments 
by the existence of fo_ssils,and the saltness of the land in the 
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Delta. The ordinary Eg>'ptians had not this spirit of dis¬ 
passionate science. Their wisdom was the traditions or their 
priests, immeasurably old and sacred. Ihey accepted the 
gifts of the beneficent but disturbing Nile-god. Little ram 
fell in Egypt; but instead, at the right season, the snows ot 
Abyssinia would send the Nile rushing down m flood 
obliterating the land far and wide: and then he w^uld 
retreat into his deep bed, and the people would swarm forth 
on the land marking out their fields anew, and sowing the 
seed in the moist new earth. Then for moriths there would 
be ceaseless and weary labour at the shadufs: bucketfuls 
of water would be hoisted from the Nile and poured into the 
ditches that irrigated the fields. If this were neglected the 
land would be parched and caked by the blazing sun. ine 
shaduf a balanced pole with a bucket dangling at one end. 
is a contrivance that has varied little through the centuries. 
Those in use to-day are exactly like the ones pictured on the 
old monuments. We can imagine how the Egyptians would 
become accustomed to the idea of steady drudgery, and how 
a sense of obligation to the community and of the necessity 
of organization would grow up. The climate does not con¬ 
duce to vigour and new ideas; and when once a satisfactory 
mechanism of life had been evolved it could go on for 

thousands of years with little change. . , . , r 

The country, in the south at least, was astonishingly sate 
from the dangers of foreign invasion. A Ime of soldiers 
could completely block the entrance from Nubia and a 
couple of forts could command all the traffic on the Nile. 
In the north, in Lower Egypt, the land of the Delta, it was 
different. The country was broad and flat, and intersected 
with streams, and it lay open to marauders from the Libyan 
■desert on the west, and to the restless Semites of the east, 
who were given to waves of migration and came by the 
desert road from Palestine. But even so the country was 
much more favoured as regards defence than most others, 
and a judicious use of watercourses by the defenders could 
be most embarrassing to an invader. On the other hand 
the openness of the Delta region, particularly on the side ot 
the sea, would render it quite liable to peaceful penetrauoii 
by foreign traders with their new ideas, so that Lower Egypt 
was never in the same danger as Upper Egypt of becoming 
fixed in its own exclusiveness. It is the more to be lamented 
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that the bulk of tlie finds of archaeology come from Upper 
Egypt, and that less can be got from the Delta than we could 
wish, by reason of the movements of the ground since the 
days of the Pharaohs. 

It is supposed that in prehistoric times there were many 
tribes or groups of people in Egypt, and it seems possible 
that they had their own animal totems: for in the days after 
they had been amalgamated to form the kingdoms of Upper 
and Lower Egypt the standards of the various nomes or 
districts were often figures of birds or beasts carried on 
poles. We can conjecture that the multitudes of gods in 
animal or semi-animal shape that so impressed all visitors 
to Egypt were contributed by the different tribes: so that 
the weird galaxy of gods reflected the variety of the original 
local groups. Ancient religion was often comprehensive 
rather than destructive. The gods of conquered people 
might not vanish; the god of the victors might merely 
assume the predominance over them. And further, there 
was a tendency to deify exceptional heroes of the past, and 
in later days it might be difficult to say whether a famous 
name represented a king or a god. The reigning Pharaoh 
came to be looked on as the present incarnation of the 
falcon-god Horus, and when he died he became Osiris, the 
god of the Underworld. And so immense trouble was taken 
over the burial of the Pharaoh. Ordinary people did not 
matter so much: they could well be put in holes in the 
ground. But for the great ones of the earth the primitive 
idea of stocking the tomb with the necessaries of life was 
carried to unprecedented lengths. A tomb would have its 
chapel where offerings were continually provided: and the 
body of the dead must be kept as intact as possible to be 
ready for reanimation. The practice of mummification was 
perfected. The soul, animula vagula blandula, a winged 
fluttering creature, might still find a recognizable dwelling- 
place when it returned: but, to make assurance doubly 
sure, a lifelike portrait-statue was provided also in case 
the mummy should have crumbled; and it is to this 
practice that we owe the magnificent portrait-sculpture of 
Early Egypt. 

Various expedients were adopted to protect the repose 
of the Pharaoh from disturbance. The most amazing idea 
was that of constructing the mighty pyramids. The hugest 
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of all were built by the kings of the Fourth Dynasty 
Hidden deep down under the vast mass of masonry would 
be the little chamber that was the resting-place of the 
Pharaoh: but all the precautions of secrecy were of no 
avail. Sooner or later tomb-robbers forced entrance and 
found the hidden passages, and later Pharaohs viewed this 
plundering with such anxiety that they made themselves 
underground tombs in the most secret recesses of the 
desolate Valley of the Tombs of the Kings: and even there 

the robbers violated their repose. 

In front of the pyramid there would be the temple built 

for the services in honour of the Pharaoh, and perhaps 
there would be a long covered processional way sloping 
down to the banks of the Nile, where another temple would 
mark the place of disembarking for the processions that 
came by boat. We can picture such a Procession coming 
along the river in its bright and graceful boats with their 
high curving stems and sterns: people dressed in festival 
garb would be singing, or jangkng musical instruments 
iust as Herodotus says they did m his tinie at the festival 
at Bubastis (Hdt. II, 6 o). The famous Sphinx is merely a 
great silent sentinel guarding the passageway that led to 
the second pyramid, that of Khefren. This second 
pyramid is not much smaller than the Great Pyramid of 
Khefren’s predecessor, Khufu (Cheops); and the Great 
Pyramid is so colossal that if it were cut into cubical blocks 
a foot each way, and these were placed end to end. they 
would go two-thirds of the way round the earth at the 
equator.' The stones of which the pyramid was built were 
huge and heavy, and yet they were cut and fitted with 
perfect precision. The mistakes in the setong out of the 
great square base are almost negligible: they amount to 
fess than a hand-breadth. Already m the Fourth Dynasty 
architects and craftsmen were producing work that was to 

be the wonder of all future ages. , ■' -r- r 

In sculpture, too, much of the finest work in Egyptian 

art was produced in the Early Dynasbes. There is nothing 
trivial about the early statues: even the smaller examples 
have massiveness and dignity; and yet they never 
clumsy, but full of freedom, and instinct with vitality and 

■ This comes from A Century of Excavation in the Land of the Pharaohs, 
by J.iBaikie, F.R.A.S. 
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alertness. This vigour was lost in the later centuries when 
sculpture became rigid and conventional and sought to 
make an impression by mere size. Only occasionally could 
Egypt recapture the freshness of the early days. 

This high-water mark of Egyptian achievement can be 
dated from about 2080 to 2400 B.C., the period from the 
Third to the Sixth Dynasties. The history of Egypt was 
taken as beginning with the union of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, traditionally assigned to King Menes of the First 
Dynasty. The method of reckoning in dynasties is due 
to a very late chronicler-priest (Manetho, about 280 B.C.), 
who conveniently arranged all the kings from the beginning 
to the Persian conquest in thirty dynasties. These dynasties 
were of varying length: some lasted for centuries, others 
were quite short; it was something like the division of the 
Kings of England int« Normans, Plantagenets, and so 
forth. 

In the early dynasties the king was supreme: he towered 
above the common people even as his pyramid towered 
above their graves. The nobles were his humble servants, 
glad to accumulate titles of honour. The king himself was 
the people's priest: but his duties and services were so 
multifarious that he had to be assisted by an ever-increasing 
body of priests who deputized for him and began to form 
a powerful vested interest." They were entitled to a 
share in the best of the produce of the land: and the seeds 
were being sown of much oppression for future years. 

The nobles lived a pleasant life: they were free from 
heavy labour, but had duties of administration, and on the 
whole they took pride dn dealing fairly and kindly with 
their serfs. They had many relaxations: the common 
people might net the Nile for fishes for their food: the 
great man himself took fishing as a sport, and would go 
out in his canoe to spear fish in the marshes, or to try his 
skill in hitting waterfowl with his throw-stick. And at his 
banquets there would be music and dancing. 

The common people lived the hard life which the poor 
have always lived in Egypt: and their drudgery was 
increased when the Pharaohs began to have ambitions as 
pyramid-builders. Hitherto there had been quiet months 
for the labourer when the Nile floods kept him from the 
land: but now no sooner had a Pharaoh come to the throne 
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than he began to build his pyramid, and as soon as people 
could be spared from the land they were drafted into gangs 
to haul the huge blocks of stone into position, undei the 
lash of taskmasters. They had no respite from toil as 
aforetime; and it may well be that the prodigal expenditure 
of energy on such entirely unproductive works as the 
pyramids sapped the strength of the Old Kingdom, 
destroyed its resilience, and hastened its downfall. 

In the time of the Sixth Dynasty, indeed, Egypt began 
to make conquests abroad, in Nubia; but dark times were 
in store for the land. The Pharaohs began to lose their 
grip The officials who governed the various districts 
began to turn to their own profit the immense resources of 
wealth which they handled, and sooner or later they struck 
out for independence. Centuries of confusion follo\\ed. 
Kings of dynasty after dynasty struggled to reunite the 
land: but they could do little to curb the ambitious nobles, 
who had armies of their own and enjoyed popular support: 
for many wished to see the names recover the independence 
which had once been theirs. And there was the ever¬ 
present dread of foreign invasion: the peoples of Asia were 
beginning to press southward and to take advantap 
confusion in Egypt. The Pharaohs retired gradually before 
the dangers of the north; the royal power was taken over 
by the local rulers of southern Egypt: the seat of authority 
moved south to Thebes, and at Thebes it was to stay for 

hundreds of years. ^ 

There at last the Pharaohs again became strong, ine 

kings of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties succeeded in re¬ 
establishing their power over the nobles, and a new age 
of brilliance dawned for Egypt. It has been called the 
Feudal Age, for the local rule of the nobles was still strong, 
but now they were united in allegiance to the central 
authority. The energies of Egypt were no longer 
squandered on useless pyramids: instead the kings ot me 
Twelfth Dynasty, especially Amenemhat III, concentrated 
on great irrigation works for the prosperity of the land 
The shallow depression of the Fayum was made into a great 
reservoir where flood waters of the Nile could be stored 
and then released later as the land required it. In fact, it 
was to do for the land what is now done by the Assiut 

' cf. third century a.d. 
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Barrage and the Aswan Darn. Ihis was the Lake Moeris 
which so greatly impressed Herodotus, though he much 
exaggerates its extent. He tells how two colossi stood in 
the middle of the lake: as a matter of fact they stood on 
the cast edge, but they were indeed majestic—the nose of 
one of them is in the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford, and 
is of very impressive size, as noses go. 

The effect of Lake Moeris was the addition of a new 
fertile province to Egypt, so important and productive that 
its chief city was made a second capital. As time went on, 
however, the gradual rising of the Nile valley on the east 
of it made the lake useless for its purpose. But at the time 
when it was made its effect on Egypt was enormous. 

Under the Twelfth Dynasty trade revived. Fleets sailed 
constantly across the Mediterranean to Crete and Cyprus, 
or down the Red Sea to Arabia and Africa. Egyptian 
armies invaded Palestine and Syria, and the fame of the 
conquering Pharaoh Senusret spread far and wide. The 
southern frontier also was made safe by campaigns against 
Nubia. 

With the end of the Twelfth Dynasty, however, decline 
once more set in and the Pharaohs could no longer hold 
the kingdom together, far less defend it from foreign attack. 
Egypt succumbed to an invasion of tribes from Asia, a 
wave of mixed peoples who swept everything before them. 
For three dynasties Egypt was under the “ Hyksos 
(probably incorrectly called the Shepherd-Kings), who ruled 
from a capital in the Delta. When at last they were turned 
out the Egyptians were glad to forget about them as soon 
as possible, and so we have very few records of them. 

Whether the rule of the foreigner did good or evil to 
Egypt it is difficult to say. The reaction that followed was 
certainly brilliant. The Hyksos may have made some 
attempt at imperial conquests abroad,^ but it seems that 
on the whole Egypt was disunited enough at home to make 
these of little effect, and the only important expansion was 
in the way of trade. This was widespread. Both Egypt 
and the other great Eastern Empire, Babylonia, seem to 
have had their own domestic troubles at this time, and the 
peoples who were their neighbours were quick to seize their 
opportunities. New kingdoms waxed strong and became 

^ Horses were introduced into Egypt by the Hyksos. 
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empires. In particular the Hittites, who lived in the dreaiy 
isolated uplands of Asia Minor, struck out to the south and 
east and took their place among the great powers. Away 
in the middle of Asia Minor they had developed a rnost 
interesting civilization on a feudal basis, and there they 
might have remained had not a succession of able military 
commanders made them for a time a race of conquerors, 
whose influence spread even to Palestine. 1 he stray 
Hittites who turn up continually in the Old ^stament may 
have come from their southern offshoots. The revelation 
of the extent of Hittite civilization has been one of the 
triumphs of excavation; it is not long since the vc^ exist¬ 
ence of this great empire w'as as yet unsuspected. Excava¬ 
tions at their great fortified capital of Boghaz-Keui m Asia 
Minor have revealed tablets which show their busy relations 
with surrounding countries: but there are shll inscriptions 
in curious characters which no one has yet been able to 

Meanwhile there w'as already a flourishing Mediteiranean 
civilization, which reached its height in the fabled island 
of Crete. Here again we arc indebted to excavation for 
almost all we know. Strange talcs were told in later Greece 
of the monstrous Minotaur who lurked m the corridors ot 
the labyrinth and devoured young men and maidens who 
were sent as tribute, till the hero Theseus slew him. But 
the Greeks did not' know of what glory these talcs w-ere 
the dim reflection; and it has been left to modern exxavators 
to recover for the world the grandeur of the great Mmoan 
civilization, which was cultured and powerful when the 
Greeks were still northern barbarians. The enterprise ot 
the Minoans must have spread far in the Mediterranean, 
and all along the coasts of the Aegean Sea there were 
thriving and busy ports. And in all this commercial ^ve- 
and-take of the peoples Egypt would have her full share 
no less when the neighbouring nations became powerful 
in their own right. As much would be done by diplomacy 
as bv conquest, and diplomacy in those days was already 
a fine art. The letters that passed from ruler to ruler were 

firm, but courteous and tactful. , , ,, , 

Tablets found at Tel-el-Amarna have told us a peat 

deal about the methods of diplomacy in the dap 
late Eighteenth Dynasty: and for the period of the fall ot 
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the Hyksos power we have, in a British Museum papyrus, 
one story of royal correspondence which comes to us from 
a fragmentary writing exercise of some scribe. It smacks 
rather of folk tale and riddling like that of Samson, but it 
would be pleasant to think it a true portrayal of Egyptian 
delicacy of insult: and it brings us neatly to the end of 
the Hyksos, so we must give it. 

When a Hyksos king, Apepi the Third, who lived in the 
north of Egypt, decided to test a certain King Seken-enra 
Tau-aa-ken of the south, he sent to him a messenger com¬ 
plaining about the boisterous doings at the hippopotamus 
pool in Thebes. " King Apepi sends to thee to say, ‘ Let 
cause that one remove from the hippopotamus pool . . . 
for they do not allow sleep to come to me either by day or 
by night,' but noise is in his ear. 

And the Prince of the South remained silent, and wept 
for a long time, and summoned his counsellors "•—and the 
scribe has stopped writing (perhaps school had finished for 
the day) without telling us the upshot. But, no doubt, as 
the capitals of North and South were hundreds of miles 
apart, the offending King of the South judged that Apepi's 
acuteness of hearing meant war: and it seems that war was 
duly provided. 

Not long afterwards the Hyksos were driven out for 
good. This great feat was accomplished by Aahmes, who 
firmly founded the Eighteenth Dynasty, under which Egypt 
sprang into new life. 

It was the age of Empire. The power of the old nobles 
was broken, and there was a succession of brilliant and 
mighty monarchs, with the famous names of Thothmes and 
Amenhotep. Thothmes I took Egyptian armies as far as 
the River Euphrates; Thothmes III invaded Palestine 
fifteen times, and his empire extended from Nubia in the 
south to the Euphrates in the north. The great deeds of 
the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty were recorded on 
the gigantic monuments which they built. At the royal 
city of Thebes rose the immense Temple of Karnak, which 
was more a city of temples than a single building, for each 
Pharaoh would add a new portion. Tall obelisks and 
massive pylons stood before the vast Hypostyle Hall, the 
central columns which are so huge that there is room 
for a hundred men to stand on the top of each. And all the 
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surfaces of the columns were carved and painted in brilliant 
colours with colossal reliefs to the glory of the Pharaoh/ 
Very different from Karnak in style, but equally grand 
in conception, was the temple built by Queen Hatshepsut 
at the foot of the towering cliffs which faced Thebes across 
on the western bank of the Nile, by the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings. Here no columns, however lofty, could avoid 
being puny beside the gigantic perpendicular wall of rock, 
and so the architect with perfect art decided to make the 
temple blend with nature rather than compete with it, and 
laid out three graceful pillared terraces rising one behind 
the other, with long restful horizontal lines which controlled 
the setting and made the whole into one beautiful composi¬ 
tion. Round the walls of this temple were carvings of events 
in the Queen's reign, and in particular of the expedition to 
Punt, a part of Africa at the southern end of the Red Sea. 

Queen Hatshepsut was a vigorous and strong-willed 
personality who decided to concentrate on the arts of peace, 
to build up commerce and to give Egypt a breathing space 
after the conquests of Thothmes 1. The expedition to Punt 
was typical of her endeavours. The ships returned home 
with gold, ivory, incense, apes, and all the other products 
of Punt, and bringing the greetings of the queen of the 

land, a poor deformed lady. , . - , 

For the latter part of Hatshepsut's life she reigned jointly 
with Thothmes HI, but she \yas obviously the niling 
partner, for no sooner had she died than Thothmes did all 
he could to obliterate her memory, even casing in with 
stonework the huge obelisk she had set up and covered with 
carvings. He at once abandoned her policy of peace, and 
launched Egypt on the greatest career of conquest yet 
attempted. This time Egypt had an empire in the fullest 
sense, with whole nations actually subject to her from the 
Euphrates to the far south. She had given up the idea of 
remaining exclusive and self-contained, and keeping her 
frontiers safe by expeditions into the neighbouring terri¬ 
tories. Thothmes decided that the best method of defence 
was open attack, and the complete subjugation of the neigh- 

> It was Thothmes III who set up at Heliopolis the obelisks which now 
stand in London and New York. Other obelisks of his stanU in the Hippo¬ 
drome at Constantinople and before the Lateran at J ..^me. This last is the 
largest of all. 
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hours. The policy followed naturally as a reaction against 
the ineffectiveness which had been the legacy of the Hyksos. 
And so Egyptians and Hittites met in deadly conflict and 
Thothines won. The empire which he built remained secure 
for a century, and under Amenhotep III it reached the peak 
of its brilliance and luxury. Amenhotep was a most famous 
Pharaoh; but of all the gigantic temple he built on the west 
side of the Nile plain at Thebes, only the two^ guardians 
before the door remain—the enormous seated ‘'colossi of 
Memnon " which so impressed the later Greeks and Romans. 
All the rest was levelled to the ground by the jealous 

Ramses II of the next dynasty. 

But the strain of maintaining an empire and at the same 
time squandering her resources on these buildings on the 
old grand scale was too much for Egypt. Already in Amen- 
hotep’s time the shadows of the end were approaching. It 
was hastened by the curious episode of the reign of Amen¬ 
hotep the Fourth. 

This young king, the successor to all the imperial tradi¬ 
tions of Egypt, was a dreamer and a visionary. Men had 
begun to think of world-wide empire rather than the cantons 
of old Egypt, and to Amenhotep IV the multitudes of 
traditional gods were repulsive and childish. There must 
be one god of the whole earth. He found this in the Sun 
God, for which he used the old term Aton. The Aton was 
the source of warmth, light and life to all creation, and 
beautiful hymns were composed to his honour (one of 
which is almost certainly reflected in Psalm civ. of the 
Bible). So Amenhotep decided that all the two thousand 
two hundred gods of old Egypt must be suppressed, and in 
particular Amen, the great god of Thebes. He could not 
have chosen a worse moment. Amen was then at the height 
of his prestige: he had obtained the credit of all the victories 
which had built up the Empire. Nothing but disaster could 
follow any slight put upon him. The priests of the gods 
had been waxing fat under the Empire: they were free from 
taxes, and received their portion of the wealth of the land 
by inalienable right; and so they had built up a vested 
interest strong enough to make or unmake kings. Amen¬ 
hotep was singularly ill-advised in challenging them. 

He was nothing if not thorough. He abandoned the 
associations of Thebes and built a new capital for himself 
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at Tel-el-Amarna. He dropped the hated word Amen ironi 
his own name and called himself Ikhnaton. He was making 
the first great stand in history for monotheism and the ideals 
of peace. But the effect on the Empire was disastrous. 
Urgent messages came from vassal-governors of towns in 
Palestine, begging for armies to be sent to help them against 
the northern powers, who were thriving on the supineness 
of Egypt. If the armies were not sent, really they would 
have to make terms—and they refrained from mentioning 
that in fact they were intriguing already. But no armies 
came, and the Empire in Palestine and Syria melted away. 

Meanwhile to Ikhnaton the pure and lofty religion which 
he had found was more than any empire. Far away from 
the old bombastic monuments of tradition he built up a 
natural and lovely art, which found delight in happy home 
life and the beautiful flowers and creatures of nature. 
Egyptians had always loved to portray animals, birds and 
flowers; but it was a new thing to have the Pharaoh him¬ 
self depicted in the lovely scenes of everyday life, and not 
as a superhuman colossus. Ihe paintings and statues give 
us a realistic impression of the weakly frame and glowing 
spirituality of Ikhnaton. 

He lost his empire, and his new religion could not stand 
against the massed power of the priests. He died amid the 
withering of his hopes. A successor, the boy Tutankhaton, 
seems to have given in to the priests' coercion. He changed 
his name to Tutankhamen, and the worship of Amen was 
restored. He died very young, and we may even suspect 
that the priests made away with him. The Eighteenth 
Dynasty, the greatest line of Pharaohs that had sat on the 
throne of Egypt, ended in miserable confusion: but the 
vigorous new life that had been given to art by Ikhnaton 
was enough to make the tomb of Tutankhamen one of the 
richest storehouses of artistic treasures ever discovered by 
excavators. The works are of unequal merit: but some of 
the most beautiful are evidently done by artists in the new 
style, and are full of freedom and light. The splendid arm¬ 
chair, dazzling with colour and with the glint of sheet gold, 
still shows the name of Tutankhaton and the glowing disc 
of the Sun God: so that the young king must have begun 

his reign as a follower of Aton. 

With a great effort, under the kings of the Nineteenth 
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Dv'nasty, Egypt recovered herself. Seti I and Ramses II 
were magnificent monarchs. In Ramses long reign ot sixty- 
seven years Egypt seemed again to have reached the height 
of glory. He built the great temples at Abu-Simbcl, carveo 
out of the solid rock: and he was never tired of commemor¬ 
ating in huge reliefs a youthful exploit of his, the defeat ot 
the Hitlites at Kadesh, when his personal charge turned 
the tide of battle. No earlier Pharaoh could stand with 
him in his own estimation: he even appropriated some of 
their monuments, striking out their names and substituting 

his own. , . • r 

He was indeed a great ruler; but the impression ot 

Egyptian strength was an illusion. The strain had been too 
great, and decline was at hand. It was the same with the 
Hittites. The long wars had fatally weakened both sides, 
and it is significant that both gradually gave up the hope 
of complete success, and Egyptians and Hittites begp to 
make alliances. There were pacts and royal marriages. 
They could not afford to exhaust themselves in war: new 
dangers were looming on the horizon. The Mesopotamian 
powers were threatening in the east; and Egypt had con¬ 
stantly to repulse the inroads of the “ Peoples of the Sea/' 
strange newcomers who were drifting south across the 
Mediterranean, seeking fat lands in which to settle. The 
western world was waking to dangerous life, and though 
Egypt beat off the foreigners and remained inviolate, yet 
more and more of them began to find their way into the 
Egyptian armies as mercenaries, just as the Goths were en¬ 
listed as Roman soldiers in the last days of the Roman 
Empire. It was evident that the spirit of the native 
Egyptians was disappearing. Pharaohs might still build 
great monuments, but there was slow and steady decline 
until, six hundred years after Ramses II, the kingdom fell 
before Esarhaddon of Assyria, after it had first suffered the 
crowning indignity of submitting to a dynasty of Ethiopian 
conquerors. 

There was indeed to be a brief but striking revival under 
the Saites, who threw off the Assyrian yoke: but the story 
goes on rapidly to the final conquest by the Persians, and 
after that comes Alexander. 


Egypt was never fitted to be the ruler of a great empire. 
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She was too isolated; and her way of life was too remote 
and different from that of the wider world. She lacked 
adaptability. It is true of most states that aspire to empire 
or have empire thrust upon them, that they find themselves 
at first ill-adapted to their responsibilities. Thus the con¬ 
stitutions of the Greek and pre-eminently of the Roman city 
states were strained to breaking-point when they found that 
all their conceptions had to be widened to adapt them to 
the governing of great subject nations. In the Greek 
Empire the problem was solved by a monarchical despotism 
which took pleasure in fostering in a multitude of cities the 
institutions and ideals that were the gift of the city state 
to the world. In Rome, after a century of agony, a similar 
compromise was found. Self-respecting cities with their 
own councils were encouraged, and flourished in all the 
provinces; but for the central government, though all the 
honoured republican institutions and names were preserved, 
the administration of the empire by the city was frankly 
abandoned: power centred in the Emperor and his staff of 
officials: bureaucracy governed the Empire. 

Why, then, as Egypt was the paradise of bureaucracy 
and was in fact a miniature empire in herself, did she fail 
in the wider world? The reason is that good machinery is 
not enough. There was something in the Greek and Roman 
character, a freedom and adaptability that was lacking to 
the Egyptians: and the Egyptians had never known, or 
had forgotten, the lessons which may be learnt from the 
free life of self-governing cities. It was too early: such 
freedom had not dawned as yet on the world’s conscious¬ 
ness. The king was serene and apart, of holier metal than 
the common men. He owned the land absolutely: the 
people were his serfs: and all the hierarchy of officials and 
priests existed for the true working of the great machine and 
for the maintenance of the right relations with the gods. 
It was all immensely old: travellers came from other lands 
and marvelled at its efficiency and antiquity, but could not 
understand it. Neither could Egypt understand them: and 
she did not care to do so; and so when the time came, and 
she might have had an empire, she could not govern them. 
The great machine could not expand. 

Yet the very sight of it was Egypt's gift to the world. 
When in later days the vigorous younger races had passed 
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through the severe school of democratic endeavour, they 
tound in a great bureaucratic mechanism what they needed 
for the maintenance of an empire. Bureaucracy could be 
superimposed on democratic ideals, but it would not do in 
itselt. it may be that their actual model was the much more 
Ilexible machinery which had been developed in Persia: 
but the example of Egypt must have been strong at the 
back of their minds. Egypt was isolated: Greeks and 
Romans who settled in Egypt adopted Egyptian styles of 
living and became Egyptians; but in her isolation she was 
incredibly efficient. Her natural resources were enormous. 
The age-old routine of husbandry would always suffice to 
produce enough to feed the people; and when under en¬ 
lightened rulers the agriculture was scientifically regulated 
and helped by sluices and reservoirs, there was enough and 
to spare. In Roman times Egypt waS one of the infallible 
granaries of the Mediterranean, and as well as feeding her 
own multitudes with corn, she was the mainstay of the 
crowded rabble of Rome. When the Roman Emperor sat 
in the seat of the Pharaohs his control of a large part of 
the world's corn supply was one of his most valuable assets. 

So all through Egyptian history, whether native prince 
or foreign conqueror ruled the land, the rich soil still 
brought forth its produce, and with the surplus there would 
be trading overseas, and the rare and curious things of 
other lands would come into Egypt. Egypt was built for 
isolation, for aloof and dignified trade. But there was one 
thing always vitally necessary—security from invasion by 
hungry wandering races. The frontiers must be guarded. 
The rich, fruitful land was a perpetual invitation to 
marauders. And luckily the frontiers were easy to guard; 
and on the whole the work was well done. But the few 
lapses, when they did occur, were serious, and meant 
centuries of decline. 

If we look backwards on Egyptian history from the days 
of decline after the Nineteenth Dynasty, we see that the 
decline was largely due to sheer exhaustion from the effort 
of maintaining the empire won by the Eighteenth. And this 
empire policy had been a new thing. Ahmes and his 
successors had deliberately abandoned the policy of isola¬ 
tion and had decided on expansion and absorption. It 
brought splendour, exhaustion and ruin; but in itself the 
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policy of empire was the natural reaction after the period 
of weakness under foreign Hyksos domination, and this in 
itself had been due to previous weakness in the guarding 
of the frontiers. If the Hyksos had never been allowed in, 
the course of the history of Egypt might have been very 
different. But lapses on the frontiers were themselves the 
result of weaknesses due to internal dissensions in the 
country: and so it all comes down in the end to a funda¬ 
mental weakness in the system, that without a strong 
central authority the machine could not be controlled. 
Local sentiments tended to disrupt it, and, above all, the 
solid masses of the self-centred priestly bodies tended to 
make it top-heavy or to run away with it. Official religion 
was the curse of Egypt, and it had grown up with the 
national character itself. 

It was in religion, indeed, that Egypt made her second 
great contribution to the world. The people were soaked in 
religion, and it was the religion which had come down to 
them hallowed by thousands of years of tradition. Life 
was so regular and monotonous that they were driven to 
brood on the life to come. There were mysterious powers 
of nature, of generation and decay: and after death there 
must be rebirth, even as spring followed winter, and there 
must be a new life in the land of the hereafter. But the gods 
and demons were the guardians of it all: deities and 
monsters in half-human, half-animal shape watched by the 
portals, and the soul must know the passwords. There was 
a scene of judgment before the god of Hades, a weighing of 
the soul, with a hideous monster waiting to devour the 
hearts of those who failed and were light in the balance. 
And so to help the soul on its last journey the Book of 
the Dead ” would be placed in the tomb, a Highway Code 
to the infernal regions, and with repetition of suitable magic 
formulae the dead would pass unharmed. Whether he had 
kept the precepts in life did not matter so much as his 
ability to inform the demons in pleasing language that he 
had done so. 

And so Egypt was the home of a stereotyped religion of 
liturgy and formulae, a religion of comfort and security to 
souls in distress. Attempts at more spiritual and reasoned 
religion, such as that of Ikhnaton, were doomed to failure 
frprn thp start: reason can never give the comfort of 
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simplicity and faith. And when in later days the world 
was racked with doubts and perplexities, when men m the 
Roman Empire had lost faith in the ofhcial gods of Rome, 
and the foundations of morality and religion had crumbled, 
it was to the East that they turned, to borrow its wisdom 
and genius, and Eastern cults flooded into the West. 
Among them came a religion from Egypt, the myth of Isis 
and Osiris, offering salvation and rebirth to the initiated. 
Rome had its priests of Isis, and the myth which they 
preached was a rival and a menace to the story told by the 
apostles of Christianity. 

That is all we need say of Egypt for the present. She 
gave the world a supreme example of what could be done 
by organization, of the power and dangers of bureaucracy, 
of grandeur in buildings and the material trappings of life, 
and of mechanical introspective religion. But it was mere 
example, and she stood apart from the main current of 
human progress. It was only when she was absorbed into 
the new life of the Graeco-Roman Empire that she made 
a rep.1 contribution to the life of the world: until then she 
goes on her own way, and the younger nations, the children 
of history, look with awed interest on her ancient wisdom, 
but pass by on the other side to work out their own salva¬ 
tion. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

MESOPOTAMIA AND PALESTINE 


' ■ Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain.” 

—Scott, The Lady of the Lake. 

T he mountains of Armenia look towards the south over 
a narrow belt of fertile plain. Beyond it lies the barren 
desert of Arabia, but the low fertile land sweeps round the 
northern edge of the desert and extends away to the south 
and east, bounded on the far side by the hills of Persia. 
Through it flow the great rivers Tigris and Euphrates on 
their long course from Armenia to the Persian Gulf. The 
land was well fitted to be the seat of a great civilization, and 
here in the very earliest days of civilized man a beginning 
was made of a culture which was destined to have a more 
lasting influence on human development than any of the 
achievements of Egypt. Egypt in her isolated valley lived 
a life apart: but from Mesop>otamia the narrow strip of 
land with the twin rivers was a natural trade route, leading 
away to Palestine, the Mediterranean and the shores of the 
Western world. The ambitions of the greatest kings of 
Mesopotamia always led them to the north and west. Like 
Egypt, Mesopotamia was a river-country: but the con¬ 
ditions were very different. In Egypt the Nile brought its 
gift of rich mud with unfailing regularity: seedtime and 
harvest followed with mechanical precision. The Tigris and 
Euphrates, on the other hand, could never be depended 
upon. The soil which they watered produced bounteous 
crops of grain, but the rivers were notoriously erratic. Some 
years they would be below strength, and at other times they 
would come down in gigantic and disastrous floods, swamp¬ 
ing the works of man. It is perhaps the memory of one of 
these floods that is preserved to us in the Biblical story of 
the Deluge. This story is strikingly similar to the Mesopo¬ 
tamian account of a great flood which is known to us in 

54 
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several versions, written on clay tablets in the strange, 
wedge-shaped script which was the writing of Mesopotamia. 

We can imagine the plain in the dawn of history, 
studded with little settlements of men living in huts of 
wattle-and-daub with walls of reeds plastered with mud: 
and here and there would be stronger places where people 
had gathered together to form the nucleus of a community, 
and had surrounded themselves wuth ramparts and walls. 
These settlers would probably have come originally from 
the hills of the north and east, attracted by the pleasant 
plain: and it was always from these hills that danger was 
to threaten the civilization they built up: for the wild tribes 
of the barbarism which they had left looked down with 
envious eyes on the wealth spread out at their feet. 

We can imagine also seasons when the land would be 
covered by desolating floods, and many a little hut would 
be swept away: and so men would be attracted more and 
more to the safer places and the walled cities. So, from the 
first, men were faced with two great problems, that of keep¬ 
ing off the raids of enemies, and that of obtaining control 
over the vagaries of the rivers. The whole development of 
Mesopotamian culture was governed by these necessities. 
Irrigation was of the very first importance. Canals had to 
be cut to regulate the flow of water, and to carry it farther 
into land which would otherwise have been left barren. As 
long as the canals were kept in good repair Mesopotamia 
was one of the richest lands for producing grain: but the 
utter necessity for a huge organized canal-system is shown 
by the fact that when at last, after thousands of years, the 
great civilization fell, much of the land relapsed into 
barrenness, and wide tracts of land which were once gay 
with waving com became sterile desert once again. 

From the earliest davs, therefore, the communities were 
organized for defence and for scientific control of irrigation. 
Codes and conventions grew up, arising out of the very 
needs of the people: and some of the laws were extremely 
strict, and enforced with rigour bv popular feeling. A man 
could not do as he liked with his plot of ground or his 
section of canal: he must have respect for the well-being of 
his neighbours. He must not farm so as to filch their wealth 
or their due share of water: he must keep his canal in good 
repair. If he neglected his duties, and his fellows suffered 
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for it, there were heavy penalties. On the other hand, if a 
worthy man suffered disaster undeservedly, assistan* 
would be given to him. There was a real sense - 
munity spirit amongst the people. 

The heart of the community was the little walled city, 
on its rising mound. There the great man was the priest- 
king, the Patesi: the man who was half-divine, who knew 
how to approach the gods on behalf of his people. In a 
country which depended so much on the sun and rain of 
heaven, his functions were all-important. He could inter¬ 
cede for the people and knew charms to call down rain. 
All the traditional wisdom of the people had its home around 
the temple. Ancient religion, with its tpge of magic, was 
often an affair of knowledge. Knowledge gave power over 
the gods and demons. And so a class of priests grew up, 
to be the keepers of the learning handed down by tradition. 
From this concentration of learning in the secrecy of a 
closed society the astrology and astronomy of the East were 
to develop. But at the first the king himself was often the 
chief priest, the special favourite of the high gods. 

The first men to bring real civilization seem to have been 
the Sumerians, and they reached a very high level, though 
their art was on the whole far inferior to that of Early 
Egypt. They claimed that they brought their culture with 
them, and they probably came from the mountainous lands 
of the north; but they settled in the extreme south of the 
river valley, and their great cities, Ur, Erech, Larsa and 
the rest, the ruins of which are now far inland, were then 
on the very fringe of the Persian Gulf, which has been 
pushed back more than a hundred miles south since those 
days by the alluvium brought down by the rivers. The 
civilization was splendid: we have only to look at the works 
of art found in the graves of Ur to realize its magnificence. 
There is a prince's helmet of beaten gold, shaped to 
represent a wig of hair: there are the lovely spreading 
flowered head-dresses of the queen and the ladies of the 
court, with flowers and ribbons of gold: there is a golden 
dagger, with its sheath of exquisite workmanship, of gold 
and lapis lazuli: and though the wood had long cmmbled 
to dust, the excavators were able to reconstruct on a new 
framework a splendid harp, fringed with mosaic inlay, and 
decorated with a fine golden head of a bull. We owe the 
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preservation of these works of art to the custom, fairly 
prevalent among early peoples, of burying with their 
honoured dead such things as might be useful in the after¬ 
life. The Sumerians went so far as to bury the king's court 
and his servants with him, so that even in death he should 
keep his state. Court ladies, armed men-ser\'ants, grooms 
went down into the pit of death, and stood in orderly rows, 
and then, perhaps taking poison, died to serv^e their master: 
and in the other world he would find his retinue with him, 
his ox-chariots ready waiting, and his harp to give him 
music.^ 

The architecture of Sumeria was solid and imposing. 
There was hardly any stone in the country, and so the 
buildings were made of brick. The architects developed a 
great art in piling up large, well-proportioned masses of 
brickwork, and the style which they adopted was to influ¬ 
ence Mesopotamian architecture for thousands of years. 
Walls were made of mud brick, caked hard in the sun: 
and the street of a town must have been a dismal place, 
for the houses showed blank walls to the street, with hardly 
any windows, as a precaution against thieves. But within 
there were courtyards, airy and light, and gay with plants. 
The most interesting portion of the town was the heart of 
it, with the king's palace and the temple of the god. There 
the towering ziggurat stood, a lofty mass of brick, 
approached by ramps which ran slantwise up the walls and 
gave fine opportunities for processions up to the temple 
at the summit where dwelt the god. At Ur the walls of 
the ziggurat sloped backwards with a slight batter that 
gave a wonderful impression of solidity and strength. 
Centuries later, Babylonians and Assyrians were still build¬ 
ing towers like these Sumerian ziggurats. The typical 
Mespotamian conception of a tower is one of solid masses 
rising by decreasing stages to an airy temple on the top: 
and the desert plain is still dotted with large crumbling 
mounds which are the ruins of such towers. The dim 

1 The same custom probably prevailed in early Egypt, but later on men 
thought it wasteful to kill perfectly good slaves, and instead provided 
models: so that from wooden models found in the tombs of noblemen we 
are able to gain an idea of the complete establishment of an Egyptian 
dignitary: his house, his granary, kitchen and slaughterhouse, his servante 
working in them, or tending his cattle: and there is even a model of his 
boat sailing on the Nile, with the great man sitting under an awning, and 
his scribe in attendance on him. 
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remembrance of such a landmark may have given the 
Hebrews their story of the Tower of Babel: for tradition 
said that it was from this very district of Ur that Abram s 
father Terah journeyed, to go to Haran on the first stage 
of the long migration that was destined to bring Abrarn 
to the land of Canaan; and as the caravan set forward 
across the flat lands, the last thing it would see on the 
horizon would be the lofty tower of the city it had left 
behind. 

The Sumerian culttire lasted even when the Sumerians 
themselves had disappeared. In fact there was a con¬ 
tinuity in the civilization of Mespotamia even more striking 
than the continuity of Egypt: for the outlook of the people 
did not harden into apathy, but was continually refreshed 
and invigorated by the new races which came into the land 
and adapted themselves to the culture which they found 
there. The Sumerians had to yield to the Semites, bearded 
nomads from the desert; and gradually the men of the 
new race absorbed the culture of their Sumerian subjects. 
A Semitic prince would have a Sumerian scribe, a pathetic 
figure as he bent his clean-shaven face over the writings 
which were a mystery to the unlettered Semite. But soon 
the newcomers learnt to use the Sumerian cuneiform script 
to write their own Semitic language; and in art they came 
to surpass the Sumerians, with a new freedom in their 
sculpture, for they were men of vigorous minds with a fine 
eye for the dramatic pose. 

These Semites of Akkad gave the East its first great 
conqueror, Sargon, who, when he had made himself master 
of Sumeria, led his troops away to the west, up the 
Euphrates valley and on to the Mediterranean, and may 
even have penetrated into Asia Minor. 

Within two centuries, however, the Akkadian Semites 
began to weaken: perhaps, as they were nomads by 
origin, they had found settled town life too great a strain. 
The seat of power shifted: Sumerians came into their own 
again for a short time; but soon all was to go down before 
the newly risen might of Babylon, a little town on the 
Euphrates which was brought to complete supremacy by 
the great Hammurabi (1948-1905 b.c.). He is possibly the 
Amraphel of Genesis xiv. 

He was a magnificent organizer, as we can see from 
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his letters which survive. He kept a watchful eye on the 
affairs ot all Babylonia, answering petitions, dispensing 
summary justice, sending peremptory orders to his 
governors, punishing greedy officials, and keeping the 
canals m good repair. The whole organization of Baby¬ 
lonia, religious and secular, was firmly in his hands. But 
to us he is chiefly interesbng for his famous Code of 
Laws. 

He determined to collect and to systematize tlie laws of 
the country, and he had the result engraved on a stone 
pillar which he set up in the temple ot Marduk, the god 
of Babylon. This pillar is now in the Louvre. 

Alammurabi's code is strikingly similar at some points 
to'^portions of the “Law of Moses.“ It develops the 
principle of “ an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tootli." 
The punishment is most precisely fitted to the crime. On 
the whole, however, the punishments tend to tlie side of 
cruelty and ferocity. Presumably popular experience had 
found cruel punishments necessary. It is quite likely, how¬ 
ever, that the maximum penalty was sometimes not 
enforced. It is difficult to believe that the prescribed death 
sentence was ahvays carried out for improprieties in the 
sale of beer or even for building unsteady houses. 

Much of the interest of the code lies in the insight it 
gives us into the conditions of Mesopotamian society. It 
was definitely a society of classes. There were the poorer 
classes rooted to the soil, and small tenants, and men who 
made their living by trade and could rise to wealth, and 
a strong military class with jealously guarded rights, and 
a powerful body of priests, and great nobles and governors, 
and above all the king, the autocrat. Mesopotamian 
society may have been built up on a well-drilled sense of 
obligation to the community, but it was never a democracy. 
The ultimate power was in the hands of the king: and the 
different classes had different rights. There were carefully 
prescribed differences in punishment: there was one law 
for the rich and another for the poor. Men had their 
different values in the eyes of society, but elementary 
justice was insisted upon. Widows and orphans were 
protected. But it is evident that the possession of wealth 
was a great thing in Babylonia. There were strict laws 
governing contracts; innumerable records of business deals 
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have been turned up by the excavators. Ihe country was 
prospering greatly with its agriculture and commerce, ana 
there was much wealth to be got by the weaving of woollen 
cloth. The reign of Hammurabi was one of the golden 
periods of the history of Babylonia. A. 

After his death, however, evils fell on the land. There 
were invasions and raids, and gradually the Kassites from 
the hills found a foothold in Babylonia, and finally they 
captured it. Their greatest contribution to Mesopotamia 
was the introduction of the horse, which revolutionized 
warfare. Mesopotamia was becoming a land of inilitary 
conquerors. Soon we shall be hearing of the Assyrians. 

So far we have been dealing with the civilization 
developed by cultured communities settled in the river 
valleys; but there were also, and there are to this day, 
other groups of people in the East, the nomads, w'anderers 
from place to place, strangers and sojourners on the earth, 
with no continuing city, but ever pushing on with their 
flocks and herds to new pastures. We have seen some of 
these peoples coming down to settle in the river plain, and 
to learn city life: but only a minority of the nomadic 
peoples settled dowm in this way. We have a vivid picture 
of nomadic life in the stories of the ancestors of the 
Hebrews which are told in the Book of Ge 7 iesis; and the 
mass of detailed information w^hich we possess about the 
development of the Hebrew' nation must be our excuse for 
now giving their story a place completely out of proportion 
to their political importance; for though they were a small 
people, they were in the future to contribute much to the 
history of the world’s thought, and there is great interest 
in seeing how they, too, left their wandering life and 
reacted to the influence of a civilization amongst which 
they settled. It is strange that though their existence as 
a settled independent nation was short, and after a few 
centuries they w'ere to be scattered over the face of the 
earth, no race of people has been more passionately 
attached to a certain spot of the earth’s surface than these 
men who were once nomads. The hill of Zion is a fair 
place, and the joy of the whole earth.” 

" How shall we sing the Lord’s song, 

In a strange land? " 
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And yet the Hebrews were not the oldest inhabitants 
of their land. They could not boast that they were sprung 
from the soil. There lived on in the days of David and 
Solomon tales of the mighty men who had been there 
before them, the Zuzim and Zamzummim, the sons of 
Anak, the “ men of old, the men of renown." How great 
their fathers must have been, and valiant in fight, to have 
conquered these giants and possessed their lands ! Actually 
we can see that the Israelites did not exterminate the 
inhabitants of Canaan, but penetrated amongst them: 
the Book of Judges confesses as much. The Israelites were 
continually rewriting their own history, to fit it to the ideas 
of the age in which they lived, and thus, for example, the 
later accounts of David were overloaded with priestly 
sentiment. The beautiful legends and traditions of Abraham 
and the other patriarchs, which breathe the very spirit of 
the wandering East and the twilight of the nations, 
probably did not receive their final literary form until late, 
when they were made to emphasize the faith of those who 
went out, not knowing whither they went: but the origins 
of the stories are obviously very old, and when we read 
how Abram journeyed in faith from Haran in Mesopotamia, 
we can surmise that at some time in the misty past the 
ancestors of the Hebrews actually came wandering from 
the East towards the land of Canaan. They seem to have 
gone farther, and to have made some stay in Egypt: but 
it seems certain at least that for a considerable time they 
must have wandered as mere dwellers in the desert in the 
hilly country of Arabia, the desert of Paran and the Negeb, 
to the south of Palestine. 

Eventually, however, they penetrated into the land of 
Canaan; but it is clear that it was a very gradual process. 
In this the Book of Judges is a much more reliable guide 
than Joshua. The Book of Joshua gives the impression 
of a great combined onslaught on the inhabitants of the 
land, who were counted as ■' devoted " to the Lord and 
to be exterminated root and branch. The Book of Judges, 
on the other hand, is a fascinating collection of odd pieces 
of information and historical notices of very different dates, 
worked up into an artificial chronological framework. 
Probably the oldest thing in it is the glorious song of 
Deborah in Chapter Five, barbaric, and yet with magnifi- 
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cent art pausing to think of the mother of Sisera, waiting 
in vain for him at home. This song must t)e alrnost 
contemporary with the battle it records, and we notice that 
there is little combination among the tribes involved, that 
they are almost all northerly, and that 
mentioned. And the first chapter of Judges \s full of short 
references to the inroads of the various tribes; we he^, 
for instance, of the onslaught of Judah and Simeon on the 
lands of the south. Again and again, however, comes the 
record of failure. "The children of Benjamin did not 
drive out the Jebusites that inhabited Jerusalem. . . - 
And Manasseh did not drive out the inhabitants of Beth- 
shean and her towns, nor of Taanach and her towns, nor 
the inhabitants of Dor and her towns, nor the inhabitants 
of Ibleam and her towns, nor the inhabitants of Megiddo 
and her towns: but the Canaanites would dwell in that 
land." {Judges i. 2i, 27.) In fact the great hill-citadels, 
and the strong walled cities of the fertile plain of Esdraelon, 
were for long impregnable to the newcomers; and Esdraelon 
was one of the most vital parts of the land, for through it 
passed the great commercial artety of the East, the road 
which came up the coast of Philistia from Egypt and turned 
inland down to Jezreel to go north to Damascus and on to 
Assyria. This plain has been one of the great meeting- 
places and battle-fields of history: it saw the hosts of Sisera, 
who encamped in " Harosheth of the Gentiles " and were 
swept away by " that ancient river, the river Kishon it 
saw the Philistines marching to Gilboa, Josiah going to meet 
Pharaoh Necho, the hosts of Assyrians and Egyptians, 
Ramses, Tiglath-Pileser, the siege engines of Sennacherib 
and Nebuchadrezzar, the cavalry of Alexander, the ele¬ 
phants of Antiochus, the legions of Pompey, the court of 
Cleopatra, the Saracens, and the Crusaders: and last of all, 
it saw the army of Allenby rounding up the Turks. 

The fierce wandering Hebrews found it the centre of the 
luxury of Canaan, and for long they could do nothing 
against its " fenced towns ": but in the hills there was much 
warring up and down the mountain passes, as when Joshua 
chased the Canaanites in the darkness down the pass of 
Bethhoron, and cried aloud for the darkness to continue that 
he might complete the work of destruction. Eventually, 
after many a struggle, the newcomers began to settle down 
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amongst their cultured neighbours. Tribes began to have 
their own fixed localities, but were still far from uniting into 
one nation. Then at last the union was effected: a leader 
was found. 

For “ Nahash the Ammonite came up, and encamped 
against Jabesh-Gilead." {/ Sam. xi. i.J And Saul, the 
son of Kish, a Benjamite, managed to combine the forces of 
the tribes to go and relieve the city, and he soon was made 
king of the whole country. The unity was necessary in face 
of the oppression of the Philistines, and Saul's whole reign 
was one of warfare against these overlords and their “ garri¬ 
sons." (i Sam, xiii. 3.) Saul surrounded himself with a 
warlike retinue: we have glimpses of him "sitting in 
Gibeah, under the tamarisk tree," with his servants stand¬ 
ing about him, or asleep in his camp with his kingly spear 
at his head, (i Sam. xxii. 6, xxvi. 7.) 

His later years were embittered by the adventures of his 
brilliant attendant David, the " sweet singer of Israel," who 
became a complete bandit or brigand, levying blackmail 
as an unofficial guardian of property, and making his cave 
at Adullam a stronghold and centre for the inasterless men 
of the land. At length, after the death of Saul at Gilboa, 
and a struggle with the family of Saul, we find David king 
of both Israel and Judah, making his capital in the almost 
impre^able citadel of Zion, which he captures from the 
Jebusites, and which replaces now the more southerly city 
of Hebron, his earlier capital. Here in Jerusalem he sur¬ 
rounds himself with a really kingly court, on the Eastern 
model. Henceforth Israel begins to copy the great king¬ 
doms of the East. David makes alliances with surrounding 
nations. Toi, king of Hamath, sends Joram, his son, to 
David, with vessels of silver, of gold, and of brass. " The 
Lord gave victory to David whithersoever he went." He 
smote Philistines, Syrians, Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites. 
We have a list of his chief officials: 

" Joab the son of Zeruiah was over the host: and 
Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud was recorder; and Zadok 
the son of Ahitub, and Ahimelech the son of Abiathar, were 
priests; and Seraiah was scribe: and Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada was over the Cherethites and Pelethites." (2 Sam. 
viii. 15-18.) 

It is very probable that these "Pelethites" 


were 
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Philistine mercenaries: it is significant that the monarch 
can no longer depend on his people alone, but must trust 

to a paid bodyguard of foreigners. 

The second part of the Second Book of Samuel contains 

one of the most splendid pieces of sustained historical narra¬ 
tive that has ever been written, the story of the troubles 
of David's house. Hitherto we have been dependent on 
fragmentary tales, patched together with some semblance 
of continuity, but now at last we are in the presence of a 
supreme artist, some court-historian, and the great story 
sweeps on with hardly an interruption to its tragic end. But 
the first thing to notice is that it is throughout a court- 
history, a story of intrigues and rebellions. We have left 
the tales of tribes and conquests, and are breathing the close 
and hot atmosphere of Eastern dynasties and the ambitions 
of princes. David, like a king of Mesopotamia, has made 
alliance with nations and married many princesses, and the 
strife of the sons consequent on them works ruin on his 

house. -r 1 • 

The story is not told as a modem scientific historian 

would tell it. It is not a complete history of Israel during 

David's reign. There is no balancing of dates, of econonnc 

cinfluences, and causes of social unrest. The historian is, 

Tabove all things, telling a story; he is, like Tacitus, chiefly 

^concerned with the intrigues of a court: and he is perhaps 

^a greater artist than Tacitus. He knows exactly vvhat to 

'Cleave out, and what graphic touches to put in to give life 

^to his narrative: and he is most human, with a sense of the 

tragedy of life. We see the old king David, sitting down 

below in the gate, while above from the watch-tower the 

watchman spies a man running. “ If he be alone, there is 

tidings in his mouth." Then he spies another runner. The 

first is like Ahimaaz the son of Zadok: " He is a good man, 

and cometh with good tidings." Then both arrive, and it is 

bad tidings. "0 Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! 

would God I had died for thee, 0 Absalom, my son, my 


Apart from the story of the revolt of Absalom, however, 
the records of David’s reign are not as full as we could wish: 
but we can see from the story of the revolt of Sheba, the 
son of Bichri, that there was at times friction between 
David’s tribe of Judah and the northern tribes of Israel 
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which had followed Benjamin, the tribe of Saul. “ We 
have no portion in David, neither have we inheritance in 
the son of Jesse; every man to his tents, O Israel.” 

XX. I.) This quarrel was ever ready to break out, and it 
was to come to a head in future years, when the unwise 
extravagance of Solomon was to embitter Israel and to lead 
to the break-up of the kingdom. 

We can imagine that it was the support of the all- 
powerful mercenaries, the Cherethites and Pelethites, that 
enabled Solomon to get the better of Adonijah's preten¬ 
sions and to succeed to the throne just before the death of 
David. Once he was established, Solomon began frankly 
to copy the luxury and ostentation of an Eastern despot. 
In his means to accomplish this end he was in some ways 
sagacious and far-seeing. His renewal of the Davidic 
alliance with Tyre brought Israel on to the map still more, 
and much of the importance of his kingdom was due to the 
fact that Judah lay in the direct path of the great trade route 
which Hiram of Tyre wished to control, from Tyre to the 
Arabian Gulf. Of this trade route Solomon himself made 
full use. We read how he ” made a navy of ships in Ezion- 
geber,” which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, 
in the land of Edom. And Hiram sent in the navy his 
servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with the 
servants of Solomon. And they came to Ophir and fetched 
from thence gold, four hundred and twenty talents, and 
brought it to King Solomon. 

“ For the king had at sea a navy of Tarshish with the 
navy of Hiram: once every three years came the navy of 
Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks.” 

The great achievement of Solomon's reign, in the eyes 
of later writers, who made him the pattern of a wise and 
magnificent monarch, was his building of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, which David had wished to begin. 

The inauguration of this central shrine was an event of 
far-reaching importance in the history of religions. As time 
went on it was to displace the numberless local sanctuaries, 
sacred stones, sacred trees, and high places which were 
found all over Palestine and were treated with a reverence 
deeply embedded in the primitive religious ideas of the 
common people. (Cf. i Sam. ix. 12.) For centuries after 

B 
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the time of Solomon these high places were to remain, in 
sdL™ the regrets of priestly writers, but the establishment 
o? Sobmon’s\mple was to give the more Progressive 
the later Israelites ground for their theory that Jerusale 
was the place where one ought to worship and that on 
should have nothing to do with local high places 

the risk of contamination by the local Kaals. 

Solomon's Temple was not very large and we can judge 
from the dimensions given m the Book of Kings t'^at it wa 
of the rather squat Phoenician style of architecture, re^^ 
ing one of the hewn rock rather than of the airy column 
but there were columns m plenty m the House of the 
Forest of Lebanon,” and on the whole the decoration of 
the Temple and the Palace and other buildings in the great 
courts around it was lavish and far surpassing m magnm- 
cence anything hitherto seen in Israel. But it was all done 
at great cost to the welfare of the nation. The drmn on 
their resources was tremendous. Solomon had to pay Hiram 
a great sum yearly for his help, and eventually had to cede 
to^him outright twenty cities in the land of Cabul in 
Galilee, (i Kings ix. 11-14.) A system of corvees or levies 
was introduced, whereby the men under Solomon s rule had 
to work in turns on the Temple and the fortifications and 
other buildings that Solomon caused to be built; and over 
and above this the daily supply of provisions for Solomra s 
household bore harshly on his grumbling people, the 
whole of the land was parcelled out under overseers or 
officers who were responsible for seeing that the contnbu- 
tions were made. {i Kings iv.) Although later pnestly 
writers looked back to the reign of Solomon as a golden age 
when “ Judah and Israel were many, as the sand which is 
by the seashore in multitude, eating and drinking and 
making merry,” it is easy to see from many scattered in¬ 
dications that discontent was general, and it is not surprising 
that it was one of the labour overseers, Jeroboam, who, 
after fleeing from the wrath of Solomon, raised Israel against 
his son Rehoboam and robbed Judah of the whole Northern 
Kingdom. “My father,” said Rehoboam in his folly, 
" chastised you with whips—^but I will chastise you with 

scorpions.” . ^ t 1 

From now onwards the history of the kingdoms of Israel 

and Judah was to be that of small nations trying to maintain 
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their prestige and aping the glory of the East, as when Ahaz 
of Judah, for instance, journeyed to Damascus to greet his 
overlord, the Assyrian Tiglath-Pileser, and was so en¬ 
chanted by the design of the altar there that he sent the 
pattern to Jerusalem to be copied. Throughout the history 
of the kingdoms Israel is fated to be the battleground and 
bone of contention for the great empires of Syria, Assyria 
and Egypt, and it is only at rare intervals, as, for instance, 
when Syria totters to its fall before Assyria, that such a king 
as the great Jeroboam II can extend his boundaries as far 
as those of Solomon. And in this brief interval the wealth 
and luxury of Northern Israel become prodigious, and call 
forth the burning wrath of a great prophet, the herdsman 
Amos, when he sees the grinding oppression of the poor 
by the rich. They have sold the righteous for silver, and 
the needy for a pair of shoes." (Ainos ii. 6.) 

The prophets were a characteristic feature of Israelite 
life. To the greatest of them we owe that development of 
Hebrew religion which was to make it one of the most 
powerful spiritual influences on the later history of rnan- 
cind. A religion which had at first had a narrow tribal 
outlook became purer, nobler and universal in its scope. 
It is a far cry from the Yahweh (Jehovah) who goes into 
battle at the head of the Israelite troops, demanding the 
utter destruction of their enemies, to the Eternal God of 
Isaiah, chapter xl. ff., Who has comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure, and calls the stars by name, but 
will feed His flock like a shepherd, and has shaped the 
conquests of Cyrus far in the East for the help of the people 
of God. It is this progress in religion which makes the 
history of the politically insignificant Hebrews more in¬ 
teresting and vital than that of all the vast empires around 
them. But it was a long, slow progress, and even quite 
late the very crudest ideas of God were prevalent among 
the masses of the people. In the days of the Kings a victory 
of Israel over Moab was a victory of Yahweh over Chemosh, 
the god of the Moabites. We read on the Moabite Stone' 
how " Chemosh was wroth with his land." In parts of the 
Old Testament we can see traces of the long persistence of 

* The Moabite Stone, erected to record the successful revolt of Moab 
against Israel, was found at Dibon, in the country to the east of Jordan, 
and shows us the Moabite point of view as regards the story ot 2 Kings iu. 
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primitive elements in the religion of Palestine 
respect for teraphim and other potent images, divination, 
soothsaying, serpent-worship (2 Kings xviii. 4), sacred 
stones and^trees, nature-cults the ancient high Pj^ee® « 
the hills; and there are even indications of a half-forgotte 
practice of human sacrifice. The Israelites ^ere deeply 

settled' the gods of these peoples were perfectly real to 
them Israel had Yahweh as their aid, but the Ammonites 
had Moloch. Yahweh’s care was confined to his people and 
their land. "How shall we sing Yahweh s song, in a 
strange land ? ” “ They have dnven me out, says David, 

" saying. Go, serve other gods. In such a climate of 
thought men would have utterly failed to understand the 
audacious claim to be made long aftenvards by the great 
Prophet of the Captivity, that even though the Hebrews 
have been trodden underfoot by the Gentiles, yet their God 
is the only true God in all the earth, and the gods of mighty 

Babylon are but idols. . x 

The progress of the Hebrew religion from crudeness to 

sublimity was long and slow, but it was not steady. The 
great advances were made at cnses m the life of the nation, 
and were usually due to some far-seeing pioneer of thought 
some notable prophet. The prophet was a man who could 
see deeper than the mass of men into spiritual realities, riis 
spirit was more sensitive to ideals; and often he was a man 
in advance of his time, a voice crying in a wilderness of 
apathy and even bitter hostility. The chief concern of the 
prophets was not with the far-distant future. They might 
predict a triumph of righteousness, but they were not mere 
prognosticators: rather they were men with an urgent 
message for the present emergencies; they protested vigor¬ 
ously in the name of God against social evils; they discerned 
approaching disaster, and urged men to mend their ways 
before it was too late. And all this was done in the name 
of the highest principles of righteousness which they them¬ 
selves were the first to state with uncompromising clanty 


and severity. ^ . 

Not all the prophets reached this level of statesmanship. 

There was development in prophecy even as there was in 

common religion, and its beginnings were equally strange. 

Some of the earlier prophets were very curious people, 
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hardly worthy of the name. They were wild enthusiasts, 
like dancing dervishes, respected by the people with the 
reverence which all primitive folk gave to those who were 
slightly mad. (We remember how David feigned madness 
at Gath, 1 Sam. xxi.) Of such enthusiasts were the “ band 
of prophets" who met Saul, and infected him, so that he 
"prophesied mightily among them" (i Sam. x. 10): and 
akin to them were the serried ranks who stood before Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat (r Kings xxii.) and acceptably prophesied 
with one voice that the Syrian war would bring glorious 
victory, whilst Micaiah to their disgust dared to proclaim 
that they were all possessed by a spirit of lies. It seems in 
fact that in the days of the monarchy such prophets were 
a recognized feature of society. They were banded together, 
and lived in communities. We meet them in the story of 
Elijah and Elisha. 

But there were some men in Israel who were more than 
mere enthusiasts. Samuel, for instance, was a statesman, 
who had much to do with the all-important change from 
tribalism to monarchy. Gad and Nathan were "seers" 
respected at the coun of David. Nathan could dare to face 
the king himself and charge him with the murder of Uriah: 
and Elijah, the strange wandering Tishbite, was not afraid 
to appear before Ahab in his pride and to denounce death 
as the price of the vineyard of murdered Naboth. Righteous¬ 
ness is above even the power of kings. " Hast thou found 
me, 0 mine enemy? " 

Elijah is one of the strongest personalities of the Old 
Testament. Although he left no writings, he was in the main 
line of Hebrew prophecy. He was a man of sudden decisive 
action rather than of words, and in the terrific superhuman 
contest staged on Mount Carmel between Jehovah and Baal 
he brought the people face to face with the decisive issue: 
Jehovah could brook no rivals: He alone must be the God 
for Israel. And further by his denunciation of Ahab for the 
murder of Naboth Elijah insisted on this God's demand for 
righteousness. 

He was making his stand at a critical moment. The 
worship of Jehovah had been holding its own fairly well 
against the ordinary local cults of the land: but a new 
menace had suddenly appeared and threatened to tip the 
balance against it. The Tyrian Baal-worship had been 
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Introduced a worship based on nature-cults and immorality. 

It had come by way of politics. Ahab was a strong and 
'imbitious ruler by no means the weaklmg we find in th 
Naboth story, but a man of successes in diplomacy and war, 
as we mayTather from r Kings xx. He sought to strengthen 
Israel bv niaking an alliance with Tyre, and he sealed the 
bargaiJ^r marrying a Tyrian princess, the notorious 

lezLel It is odd to think that the splendid Psalm xlv. 

IS quite possibly the marriage song of Jezebel. 

“ The king’s daughter within the palace is all glorious. 

Her clothing is inwrought with gold. . . . 

[And (Jehu) said, See now to this cursed woman, and 

bury her; for she is a king’s daughter.] 

When Ahab brought Jezebel to his royal city, it was but 

common politeness to find a place there to her god . and 
under court patronage the worship of Baal flourished. 
Jezebel persecuted the prophets of 

Carmel Elijah stood alone against four hundred and fifty ot 
the prophets of Baal. Elijah saw that the crisis had come: 
now or never he must make his stand: there could be no 
compromise between the two religions if the worship ot 

Jehovah was to survive. 

It is impossible to write a Life of Elijah. He appears 
suddenly and without warning, and round his giant person¬ 
ality legends have gathered, like clouds which obscure amd 
yet declare a mountain peak. And this is as it should be. 
From the vivid chapters of Kings, probably disjointed 
extracts from some Legend of Elijah, we gain a far better 
impression than any sober history could give of the man as 
he appeared to his contemporaries, a figure of awe and 
isolation, wandering where no man knew, vanishing from 
the scene and then being startlingly present, to make some 
tremendous pronouncement. We feel we are nearest to the 
essential Elijah in his hour of desolation in the wilderness. 
" And he requested for himself that he might die; and said, 
It is enough; now, O Lord, take away my life; for I am not 
better than my fathers.” And few things can give a better 
impression of what he meant to religion than the subhme 
theophany which followed, when, after wind, earthquake 
and fire, God came to him in ‘‘ a sound of thin silence.” 
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Whether Elijah's strong action had much immediate 
effect it is difficult to say. Perhaps he had saved his religion 
from complete dissolution : but at any rate people still went 
on with the local cults. Yet he had fairly started the great 
tradition of Hebrew prophecy. 

After a century or so there arose a second great prophet, 
the first whose teachings have survived as written in a book. 
Amos was a herdsman of Tekoa, in the south of Judah, and 
suddenly he heard the irresistible call of God. “The lion 
hath roared; who will not fear? The Lord God hath 
spoken; who can but prophesy ? ’' 

He was moved to action by the evils not of Judah but 
of Israel, the Northern Kingdom. As we have said, Israel 
was then at the height of its power, under Jeroboam II; but 
it was mere temporary prosperity, due to the fact that Syria, 
the persistent enemy, was now in its death-throes through 
Assyrian invasion. Meanwhile Israel was luxuriating in 
glorious life. Never had there been such richness since 
Solomon. The palaces were places of ivory and gold. The 
great men feasted sumptuously every day: their estates 
became wider and more splendid. But the poor were not 
in such good case. Their little farms would not pay. _ They 
could not obtain justice from the rich. Nobles and judges 
played into each other's hands; a little gift, a pair of shoes, 
or the promise of a word at court, would suffice for the 
selling of a poor man. It was quite safe: God could not 
complain: Israel was safe in His favour: was He not 
placated regularly with the fine official sacrifices? What 
more could He want ? 

Against all this Amos, appearing suddenly at Bethel, 
made terrific denunciation. Bethel, the ancient holy place, 
was the very seat of traditional religion: and there he made 
his attack. He recited the crimes of other nations: God 
would punish them, and then he turned on Israel—could 
Israel hope to escape? Jehovah demanded righteousness. 
“ I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no delight in 
your solemn assemblies. . . . But let judgment roll down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream." “ Thus 
saith the Lord unto the House of Israel, Seek ye me, and ye 
shall live: but seek not Bethel." “Wherefore would ye 
have the day of the Lord? it is darkness, and not light." 
It was of no use to rest in the comfortable assurance that 

■KIPRATAP 
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no evil could overtake the chosen people of God- God had 

indeed known Israel only, of all the families of 
therefore He would visit on them all their iniquities, and 

they would go into captivity beyond Damascus. 

The reason why we have given to a few incidents in the 
history of a little nation more space than we gave to whole 
centuries of the steady development of the huge empires of 
Mesopotamia is that here we have vividly and at first hand 
the typical Eastern reaction to problems of oppression and 
social evils. Soon we shall be able to compare the Greek 
approach to the problem, the way of political brawls and 
the birth of new constitutions. Nothing shows more cleply 
the difference between the Eastern and the Western mind. 
In the East a strong man might be able to combine tribes 
in a revolt, as Jeroboam the First after the oppression of 
Solomon, but more often the utmost that could be done was 
fiery denunciation, usually of little effect in the present evils 
but gradually making its appeal to thoughtful men and 
altering profoundly the outlook of those who came alter 
This emphasis on the individual’s duty of righteousness, and 
of refusing to sell his soul even in the extremity of rnaterial 
disaster, was to brace the Jews to that stubborn resistance 
which could endure the terrors of persecution and preserve 
for the world their legacy, purified as in a refiner's fire. 

Amos was right. The unhealthy prosperity could not 
last. By 722 B.c. Shalmaneser V of Assyria was marching 
his armies through the land, and by the next year his 
successor Sargon was to compass the fall of the royal city 
of Samaria. Israel was again a pawn in the smuggles of the 
mighty nations around it, and it is to their history that we 


must now return. 

By this time the Assyrians were well on their way to 
becoming the dominant power of the East. The centre of 
Ass3Tia was the district around Assur and Nineveh, far up 
the Tigris, and within sight of the great hills of the North. 
And so the Assyrian policy was often less concerned with 
the kingdom of southern Mesopotamia than with the lands 
to the north and west; for Assyria held the key position on 
the great trade-route which swung round to Damascus and 
the Mediterranean. For centuries Assyria had been strug¬ 
gling, with more or less success, to hold her own against the 
nations around her, strong peoples such as the Hittites, the 
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Mitanni, and the Syrians. The Assyrian intention was the 
building up of an Empire which should include all the lands 
between the Tigris and the Great Sea: and eventually a 
succession of powerful kings was able to achieve this aim, 
and in doing so to build up the Assyrian army into the most 
formidable military machine that the world had ever known. 
The excellence of the organization of their armies is shown 
especially by their efficiency in siege-warfare. Helplessness 
before the walls of a strong '‘fenced city'' is one of the 
marks of primitive soldiery. The Greeks, for example, were 
peculiarly shy of siege-work.* The Assyrians, however, 
were magnificent engineers, unchecked by the strongest 
walls. Forward would creep the great mounds and plat¬ 
forms from which their archers would rain arrows, heedless 
of the flaming torches hurled by the defenders on the walls. 
On the bronze bands which decorated the gates of Balawat 
in the time of Shalmaneser III we see a detailed representa¬ 
tion of such an attack. A huge turreted armour-plated 
machine, one of the earliest “tanks," advances on its 
wheels, and its battering-ram crashes inexorably into the 
wall of the besieged fort. Behind it come the archers with 
their terrible bows. Rarely could the brick walls of a 
Mesopotamian town survive such an assault: and when 
once the breach had been made, and the Assyrian soldiers 
swarmed into the town, there was ruthless and frightful 
massacre. The Assyrian mind did not agree with the con¬ 
ciliation of rebels. The men were slaughtered—“ I piled up 
heads in heaps outside the city gates," proudly states the 
king. On the monuments we see long pathetic processions 
of women marched off as captives to Nineveh, along with the 
cattle and all the movable wealth of the fallen cities. 

In open battle the strength of the Assyrians lay in their 
heavy-armed soldiers and their skilled archers. They were 
also dreaded for their war-chariots. The introduction of 
the horse had made a great change in warfare. A swift 
charge of heavy chariots could sweep foot-soldiers into rout. 
The Assyrians had doubtless learned from the Mitanni, who 
had used chariots on a large scale, and in their time had 

* To capture the fort of Delium in 424 b.c. the Peloponnesians used an 
ingenious contrivance—a huge blowpipe made out of a hollow log lined 
with iron plates. By blowing with bellows a fierce flame along it from 
a cauldron, they succeeded in setting fire to the defences. (Thucydides, 

rv, 100.) 
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even conquered Assyria. But furthermore the Assyriaris 
had learnt the use of iron for weapons, and probably this 
contributed more than anything else to their success. Iron 
was easily obtainable: there was plenty of it in the moun- 
tains to the north, and the Hittites had begun to trade m it. 
Against iron weapons the old bronze swords and daggers 
were weak and soft. The Iron Age had begun, and its first 
successes were in war. The Assyrians were men of Iron. 

In 876 B.c. Assur-nasir-pal made his way with compara¬ 
tive ease through Lebanon and Phoenicia to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. We have great monuments of his, from his palace 
at Nimrud: slabs ten feet high, with carvings in relief of the 
king and his court, and tall muscular winged genii, eagle¬ 
headed or human-headed, who are in attendance as the king 
makes his oblations to the gods. Subjects bring apes as 
tribute; and across everything run great bands of cuneiform 
inscription, extolling the prowess of the king. 

These large decorative carvings are typical of Assyrip 
architecture. Assyria had hills and stone quarries readily 
accessible, and so the lower walls of the rooms were panelled 
in stone, although the palace superstructure was usually m 
brick. The doorways would be flanked by colossal winged 
and human-headed bulls or lions, twelve or sixteen feet 
high. Sometimes they would have five legs, to give realism 
to both front view and side view. These guardian monsters 
became a feature of Mesopotamian art: we find them 
adopted by the Persians: and perhaps the spreading wings 
of oriental genii and demons had some place in the ancestry 
of the winged angels of later Jewish legends. 

After Assur-nasir-pal there was a period when Assyria's 
position was precarious. A strong kingdom arose in Urartu 
(Armenia), and its struggle with Assyria was long and fierce. 
Urartu won victory after victory: but at last, about 744 B.c., 
the fortunes of Assyria were restored by Tiglath-Pileser III 
(Tukultipalesharra). It was he who brought into extensive 
operation the policy of deporting conquered peoples to ^e 
far ends of the empire in order to break their disaffection 
and to destroy all their patriotic ties with their homelands 
and their old dynasties. 

Tiglath-Pileser is the Biblical spelling of his name. It 
is fascinating to compare the Assyrian records on the ancient 
monuments with the scattered references which we find in 
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the Bible. The Assyrian records are long and detailed, 
gloribdng the conquerors and enumerating the cities which 
they destroyed. The Biblical stories, much more lively and 
human, and far finer as literature (in spite of a few masterly 
Assyrian battle scenes), give us the point of view of a small 
outlying people doing their best to maintain themselves in 
bewildering alliances and quarrels with their neighbours, 
with all the time the great menace looming up from the East. 
In the prophecies, especially, we find ourselves in the midst 
of their fears and hopes: but to gain some idea of the back¬ 
ground against which to set the urgent cry of the prophets 
we must go to the Assyrian monuments, and see how the 
Assyrians dealt with the peoples they overcame. 

The reliefs betray strikingly their cold, cruel, self-satis¬ 
fied outlook. There is hardly a trace of human feeling: the 
figures, for all the crowded action of the battle scenes, are 
conventionally stiff and business-like. The soldiers have 
the same impassive faces whether advancing into battle or 
torturing captives after the victory. Kings pass by in their 
chariots, ruthless and dignified, towering over their attend¬ 
ants (for the Assyrians were not good at portraiture, and 
the king must be distinguished somehow): or they sit in 
state and receive the spoils of fallen cities. Captives labour 
to build mounds and fortresses, or drag along the heavy 
half-hewn colossi. Men cross rivers on pontoon bridges, or 
swim across on inflated skins: we see battles in mountainous 
country, or in fertile lands with palm trees: but everywhere 
it is the same Assyrian soldier, intent on destruction: and 
everywhere there is cruelty. For they were a cruel people 
by nature. The recognized thing to do with a conquered 
king was to blind him, and a favourite way of executing 
captives was to impale them on stakes. The pictures show 

all this in detail, with delight and pride. 

It was, however, in animal portraiture that the Assyrian 
artists came into their own. Conventions were flung aside, 
and the animals were represented with brilliant fidelity to 
nature. There was indeed a certain progress in Assyrian 
art, and the splendid panels which picture the lion hunt 
of Assurbanipal, in the last years of the brilliance of 
Nineveh, are supreme works of art. The powerful hunting- 
dogs, straining at the leash, seem ready to leap out of their 
stone background. The lions are carved with anatomical 
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exactness, and yet the composition is not overloaded with 
detail. Voids are as important as masses, and everything 
is subordinated to the grand design. The king in his 
chariot with prancing horses dominates the scene, ^ 
great wounded lion springs across to attack, biting macUy 
at one of the tall wheels, whilst the king thrusts at him 
with his spear. The kings of Assyria were as proud to 
record their deeds in hunting as in war. They kept lions 
in cages, and let them out to be hunted in their parks. 
There is a picture of a servant, perched in safety on top of 
a cage, and carefully opening the big grille for the lion 
to stalk forth. The masterpieces of art are the wounded 
lions, collapsing in the death-agony. The carvings are 
terrible and yet show wonderful pathos. There is one 
splendid lioness, crippled with arrows, raising herself on 
her forelegs to give her last roar of defiance. This carv¬ 
ing, more than all the battles and sieges, makes us almost 
achnire the Assyrians. 

Under Shalmaneser V, the successor of Tiglath-Pileser, 
Assyria continued to prosper. He made great assaults on 
the western nations; Syria had already fallen to his 
predecessor, and he advanced into Palestine, and besieged 
the city of Samaria, His successor, Sargon II, was 
responsible for the fall of Samaria in 722, and a deporta¬ 
tion of the Israelites of the northern kingdom. He built 
himself a vast palace of courtyards and towering walls at 
Dur-Sharrukin (Khorsabad) to the north-east of Nineveh. 
It was the most magnificent palace that had ever been seen 
in Asia: and from now on the Assyrian kings were 
tremendous palace-builders. Even more splendid than 
Sargon’s was the palace built at Nineveh (Kouyunjik) by 
his successor Sennacherib, the conqueror who appears in 
the Book of Kings and in Isaiah, where we meet him in 
his expedition through Palestine against Egypt.' 

After him Esarhaddon his son “ reigned in his stead.” 
(2 Kings xix. 37.) In his reign the Assyrian Empire 
reached the height of its power. He advanced into Egypt, 
and subdued it; so that for a time the Assyrian Empire 
included that of the Pharaohs. 

i He was driven back by pestilence: the “ angel of the Lord ” accord¬ 
ing to Isaiah, and a plague of mice according to the strange tale in 
Herodotus {II, 141). 
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The last of the great rulers was Assurbanipal (669 b.c.). 
Although Assyria was still splendid and overpowering, 
troubles were beginning, around and within the Empire, 
and the downfall was not far off. Everything had been 
subordinated to military conquest: men had had to be 
taken from the fields to fill the ranks of the army, and 
agriculture and commerce had begun to decline. Yet the 
age of Assurbanipal was more cultured than those before it. 
Art reached its highest level; and literature was encouraged. 
The king himself had archaeological interests, and brought 
together a large library with copies and translations of the 
writings of old Babylonia—fortunately for us, as this 
library of clay tablets was discovered almost intact by the 
excavators, and gave us the grand Epic of Gilgamesh 
(the Babylonian Hercules) and the Babylonian Story of 
Creation. 

The Assyrian Empire could not last. It had done its 
work for the world in showing the possibilities of military 
organization, and it had given a twist to the Eastern mind 
from which it never recovered. It was founded on force 
and cruelty, and there was no unity of feeling in it, no 
acquiescence of the subject races. If ever a strong combina¬ 
tion of enemies arose that could once get the upper hand 
of its military machine it was doomed to extinction. In 
626 B.c. a subject-prince, Nabopolassar of Babylon, 
revolted, and his alliance in 616 with the rising power of 
the Medes under Cyaxares was too much for Assyria to 
resist. Nineveh fell in 612, and it was never rebuilt. 

A Greek story told how Sardanapalus (Assurbanipal) 
gathered all the wealth of his court into a huge pile and 
set light to it, and perished with all his courtiers in the 
flames. Unfortunately for the story, the reign of Assur- 
banipal had ceased at least fourteen years before the fall 
of Nineveh. 

But we have an actual document of the very time of the 
fall of Nineveh which gives a more vivid picture. We 
can see from it how the fall of the mistress of nations 
appeared to a man in a little state on the fringe of the 
Empire, a Jew. The Book of Nahum is a yell of triumph 
over the ruined citv. He imagines the scenes in the sheets, 
and the noise of the pursuit dying down to silence in the 
mountains. 
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“ The noise of the whip, and the noise of rattog 

of wheels; and prancing horses and jumping Jnd Jhe 
the horseman mounting > and the flashing s\ , 
glittering spear; and a multitude of slam, and a great heap 
S Sses: a^d there is none end of the corpses; they 

stumble upon the corpses. • • • , . . . . . 

“Thy shepherds slumber. O king of Assyria, ^y 

worthies are at rest: thy people are scattered upon the 

mountains, and there is none to gather them. . . . 

The fall of Nineveh was final and complete It was 
never rebuilt, but crumbled into the heap of shapeless rums 
which it still is to-day. When Xenophon and the ten 
thousand Greeks passed that way on the return from their 
expedition to Persia in 401 b.c. they saw the inounds which 
marked the site of Nineveh: it was already a half-forgotten 
place known only in vague tales of long ago. 
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BEGINNINGS IN GREECE 


“ Agelong the dancing waves had lapp'd the Aegean isles 
and promontories of the blue Ionian shore 
—where in her iMediteirancan mirror gazing 
old Asia’s dreamy face wrinkleth to a westward smile." 

—Kobert Bridges, The Testament of Beauty, 655-8. 

T he convulsion of Nature which produced the land of 
Greece left it split and fissured. It might have been a 
great land-mass like Spain. Instead, what should have 
been a central valley sank below sea-level to become the 
Corinthian gulf, running into the heart of the country and 
isolating the south from the north: and what might have 
been a long range of mountain peaks bounding Greece 
on the east became a chain of islands stretching out Into 
the Aegean Sea, and facing Greece across a waste of waters. 
From the foothills of the irregular mountain-mass that was 
the mainland of Southern Greece one looked out over little 
valleys which ran up into the hills: but they did not open 
out into a broad smiling plain: they led down to the sea. 
And so from the first those who lived in these valleys took 
to the sea as their natural element. But the ancient ships 
were small and never ventured far from the coast-line if 
they could help it: and so the long chain of islands played 
a vital part in the development of the Greeks, for they 
were a perpetual invitation. An adventurous mariner 
would coast from island to island, and see others farther 
ahead on the horizon, until he found himself facing the 
other side of the Aegean or even the famous island of 
Crete. The sea was the great bond of communication in 
Greece; transport was cheaper and safer by sea than by 
land. Even in quite late times the cities down by the sea 
preferred to import their com from far away in their great 
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tubby merchant-vessels, rather than fetch it from a few 
miles inland. For roads were always bad m Greece. m 
fact tliere were few roads worthy of the name. Greece was 
the land of freedom and individuality. It was a happy 
land for brigands.' And it was nobody s business to.loo^ 
after the roads. A little community m its valley ringed 
round by mountains took very little interest in the doings 
of its neighbour on the other side of the hills: and the way 
to it was a rough track up over a pass on the hill, trodderi 
out bv the feet of those who had had occasion to go that 
way, and perhaps using the dried-up bed of a river which 

at certain seasons became a foaming torrent. 

Combination for the sake of making proper roads, and 
keeping them safe from brigands, never entered the heads 
of the Greeks. If it had, it would soon have come to 
nothing, for the Greek character was such that it would 
have given rise to endless quarrels. Ihe Greeks could not 
always trust each other in business matters, each 
would have suspected that it was being cheated. The 
Greek community kept to itself. It developed in its own 
way. This individuality was the great gift of Greece to 

the world. ^ • 

But there was not in every case a forbidding mountain- 

pass between two neighbours. In some places there was 
a little miserable piece of plain, which belonged to neither 
valley: and this no-man's-land would cause the most 
lively action. For on a day in spring, when the violent 
brisk winter had suddenly disappeared, and the flowers 
had sprung into bloom, the crocus and the anemone, there 
would be a mustering of all the warriors of the little town, 
and they would march out the few miles to the Land 
Debatable, to wrest it from their neighbours. There was 
little hope of taking the enemy town by storm: even the 
best Greek soldiers were very bad at siege-work, and if 
towns fell, it was usually by treachery within the gates, 
which was a very common thing. So what usually 
happened was a short sharp pitched battle, decisive or 
indecisive: and then the dead would be buried, and 

‘Cf inscription of Teos (Hicks and Hill. Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No 23) dat d about 470 B.c., in which, amongst curses against various 
kinds of’enemies of the state, tliere is one against magistrates who connive 
at the activities of brigands. 
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trophies would be set up, and the war would soon finish, 
for the men had to be back home, to see to their farms 
for the summer. The campaigning season was over for 
another year. 

The farmer went back to his struggle with nature, and 
it was often a hard one; for though there were some fertile 
plains which smiled with com, too often the land was stony 
and barren, and there was much labour for a bare subsist¬ 
ence. Greece was far more suited for the cultivation of olive 
trees, and later on, when the people were richer and more 
settled, they imported most of their com from abroad and 
planted the more profitable olive groves. But in the early 
days this was too much for them. An olive grove repre¬ 
sented capital sunk in the ground. It took years to grow 
to maturity, and it could be destroyed in a day by a raiding 
enemy: things had to be more peaceful before anyone could 
risk wholesale cultivation of olives. And so for long years 
Greece was a land of peasant farmers who would begin 
afresh each summer their laborious fight with the stony 
earth. 

Meanwhile with the coming of summer the shepherds 
would have led their fiocks of sheep and goats, guarded by 
savage dogs, up to the fresh new pastures in the hills: and 
there they would stay all summer, camping out with their 
flocks, and wandering from place to place, for the animals 
found food in the most remarkable and perilous places. So 
besides the peasant farmers of the plains there were these 
more uncouth Hill Men, so far cut off from the life of the 
town that there were times when they had difficulty in 
making their influence felt at all. 

Such was the state of affairs in the early days, when the 
people whom we call Greeks had settled in this land and 
had begun the slow first stages of the climb from rude culture 
to the heights of civilization which in a few hundred years* 
time were to dazzle the world. They were living amid 
the ruins of a noble civilization which they themselves had 
destroyed in their barbarian ignorance. They had come 
from' the wild rainy and mountainous lands of the north, 
in successive waves, from the marauders who destroyed the 
Empire of Minos " about 1400 b.c. to the great “ Dorian 
invasion ” perhaps four centuries later: and they had stood 
on the northern ramparts of Thessaly and looked with 
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wonder at the great plain stretching before them the plain 
which was later to be famous for the breeding of horses, the 
only place in Greece where tliere was room for cavaliy; and 
then they had swarmed down over the passes or up the vale 
of Tempe, and had taken possession. Then as more tribes 
pressed on from behind they had gone on into Cenixa 
Greece, and had seen from the heights above Delphi the 
wide panorama of the Crisaean Gulf, and the sea, and 
beyond it was the Peloponnese, all of it a land of promise. 
And when they had found their way by the Isthmus mto 
that land, they had found it rich beyond belief, with a 
golden civilization and a people that loved the arts of peace 
and beautiful things, dwelling in great walled cities, Tiryns, 
Mycenae apd the rest, a people who may themselves have 
been Greek in blood, but had made themselves inheritors 
of the fine Aegean culture that had flourished for centuries 
in the Mediterranean. And they fell on these towns and laid 
them waste with fire: the blackening of the rums may still 
be seen. It was one of the major disasters of civilization: 
hardly anything of the old culture remained, and the new¬ 
comers had to begin from nothing. 

But it was impossible to live in Greece without being 
stimulated. After the northern damps and mists the clear 
brilliant sunlight, sparkling air, and “ wine-dark ** seas were 
a revelation. The variety of the land and of the climate 
braced mind and body. Monotony of steady heat had done 
much to make the Egyptian placid, patient and obsequious. 
In Greece it was Afferent. The seasons changed with 
shocking suddenness. Winter was wild and fierce, with 
sudden snows and flooding torrents. Then with hardly any 
warning came spring and Sie green grass: then the parching 
summer, when the water disappeared from the mountain 
streams and people laboured in the stinging dry heat; for 
much had to be done on the fields, and the harvest had to 
be gathered, before the short autumn came, and the death¬ 
like sleep of the earth in the winter. It is no wonder that 
some of the deepest religious rites of the people were cere¬ 
monies of sympathetic magic, dramatizations of the yearly 
death of Nature and the rebirth with the spring. Persephone 
goes for a season to the world of shades beneath the earth, 
and reappears as the goddess of fruitfulness and new life. 

And the new life came to mankind in Greece, like the 
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clear-cut freshness of the seasons. It was never a land of 
misty compromise: men loved and hated strongly, and 
when they became richer, and some of them had leisure to 
sit back and think, they thought with all their might. The 
constitutions they built up for their cities, and the experi¬ 
ments they tried, were carried out logically and to extremes. 
They expressed definite points of view. Throughout Greek 
history, when a city changed its constitution, the change was 
sudden and complete. There was rarely any attempt at 
compromise or any idea of a “ National Government." It 
would be wrong to apply modern ideas of party-labels to 
Ancient Greece. What would happen would be that one set 
of people, say the oligarchs, who had governed the city in 
their own interests, with their own theory of what was good 
for the State, would be suddenly overcome by, perhaps, the 
democrats, with a totally different theory. The change 
would be abrupt, and the weaker party would either go off 
and seek their fortunes elsewhere, or more probably they 
would remain as a centre of disaffection inside their own 
city, even ready to open the gates by treachery to an in¬ 
vader, all for the good of the city. For they honestly argued 
that their own rule, even if it meant foreign domination, 
was better for the city than that of their hated rivals. The 
lengths to which Greeks would go in love for their homeland 
were extraordinary. The exiles longed for home. The aged 
Hippias, once tyrant of Athens, came back with the Persian 
expedition sent by Darius, in the hope that Persian subjec¬ 
tion of Greece would give him the rule over Athens again.^ 
Strangest of all was the speech of the brilliant Alcibiades, 
when, burning for revenge against the Athenians who had 
condemned him in his absence, he went over to Athens' 


* For another example of an exile’s longing for home see the case of 
Democedes, court physician to Darius at Susa (Herodotus, III, 129-38). The 
story went that he had been taken off to Susa as a captive, and was 
languishing hundreds of miles from men of the dear Greek speech. His 
native land was Croton, and he had grown very rich in practice as a 
physician at Aegina and Athens, and at the court of Polycrates of Samos. 
Now Darius sprained his foot, and Democedes cured him, and the king 
granted him anything he cared to ask. except a return to Greece. Then 
Queen Atossa fell ill, and Democedes got her to swear that she would help 
him if he cured her. Thereupon she urged Darius to send spies to Greece 
with a view to a future conquest, and to send Democedes as their guide. 
He was made to swear that he would come back, and was sent on his way 
with rich presents. But when they reached Taras, in Italic Greece, the 
Persians were arrested as spies, and were not released till Democedes had 
got safely back to his kinsfolk. 


t 
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enemy Sparta in the Peloponnesian War, and offered his 
services, protesting that it was all for his country s 
good. A Spartan victory would make him the saviour or 

Athens. . , ^ v- 

We have spoken of the Greek s attachment to his own 

city and yet. a few pages back, we left the impression of 
Greece as the land of a scattered peasantry. We must 
therefore say something about the rise of the city-states; tor 
it was in the city-states that the experiments in government 
were made from which the science of politics has benefited 
ever since. In their origin there was very little theory about 
them: they just arose naturally, and it was the special 
geographical features of the land, the way in which it was 
divided into compartments, that was one of the chief reasons 
for them. There were in fact some out-of-the-way districts, 
hidden behind their hills, where the backward communities 
never rose above the idea of being a collection of little 
villages: and they lived through the convulsions of the 
world's decisive years as happy places without a history. 
But in most of the little valleys of Greece ^ere was some 
central stronghold, some ^eat rock towering out of the 
plain, such as the Acro-Corinth at Corinth or the Acropolis 
at Athens. This was the place of refuge for the inhabitants 
of the plain in times of stress: and in the earliest days, when 
the tribes first came into the land, it was the natural place 
for the palace of the king. But as time went on kingship 
became less strong in Greece. The king had to defer to the 
counsels of his nobles; and the nobles became stronger, until 
the kingship was a mere shadow of itself. In later Athens 
the title " king " still existed: but the king was one of nine 
archons, and his functions were priestly. The men who 
mattered were these archons, elected by the community.^ 
But when the kings lost their power, the Acropolis remained 
as the centre of the life of the people, and on it were the 
temples of the gods and the immemorial sacred places, and 
as the town expanded it still clustered round the foot of the 
Acropolis. Among the inhabitants of the plain there would 
be a centralizing movement. In Attica there was a very 
definite movement of union. There had been little self- 
governing villages or groups of villages in the various 

* After 487 B.c. the archons were chosen by lot; their importance had 
obviously dwindled. 
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districts of Attica, and ^adually, by conquest or otherwise, 
Athens, the stronghold in the middle of the Cephisian plain, 
had come to have the pre-eminence over them. But there 
can^fe a time when they were persuaded to give up their local 
government and to centralize everything at Athens: so that 
henceforth the people of even distant villages reckoned 
themselves citizens of Athens, and Attica was a land of one 
city, in violent contrast to Boeotia on the farther side of 
the mountain range of Cithaeron and Fames, where several 
cities joined in loose federation and were perpetually disput¬ 
ing among themselves. 

Attica, therefore, became a true unity: the men of the 
outlying parts would not live to themselves, but would look 
on themselves as members of the central city; and when the 
momentous invention of free voting came (which alone 
would be enough to put the world in debt to Greece) the 
peasant would leave his farm and trudge along the dusty 
road to the city whenever he felt the business important 
enough to warrant it, and he would stand in his travel- 
stained clothes amongst the smart townsfolk and give his 
vote in the assembly. Even as late as the Peloponnesian War 
the farmers of Attica were persuaded by Pericles, although 
with great difficulty, to leave their farms to be devastated by 
the enemy and to take refuge in the impregnable fortress of 
Athens. 

But although the inhabitants of the plain looked towards 
the central city, it was only the most important crises that 
would make them take the trouble of going to vote; and 
even then, as the city grew, their votes were increasingly 
likely to be swamped by those of the mass of town-dwellers, 
who were increasing at a prodigious rate on the profits of 
commerce. And so the farmers began to take less and less 
interest in the details of government, and the history of the 
community became that of the city. 

Some of the cities were in ideal positions for trade. 
Corinth in particular dominated the Isthmus which was the 
only entrance by land to southern Greece: and it was on the 
direct route from the Saronic Gulf to the Corinthian Gulf, 
which between them almost split Greece in two. The 
shortest and safest way for goods from Asia Minor to Italy 
was by Corinth. They would come up the Saronic Gulf, 
and would then be unloaded and transported across the 
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narrow isthmus (where there is now the canal which Nero 
had ideas of making) and then they would be shipped a^am 
in the Corinthian Gulf. On the profits of all this Corinth 
grew immensely rich, and as we should expect, great men in 
the local politics were the merchant magnates. We hear oi 
the powerful family of the Bacchiadae as the ruling clan, 
until they were driven out by the “ tyrant (^pselus. the 
rise of “ tyrants ” was a peculiar feature in Greek politK^, 
and we shall deal with it later. It happened not only on the 
mainland of Greece, but also, even more stnkingly, in the 
Greek towns of Sicily, and in those on the eastern shores ot 
the Aegean: and it is to the latter that we must now turn; 
for in the seventh and sixth centuries before Chnst the 
Greek race was most brilliant not in Greece proper but m 


Asia Minor. . , , ^ . -u 

When the Greek tribes had first invaded Greece, mbe 

had pressed tribe farther forward, and some had been dnven 
out to the east and had crossed the Aegean and settled on 
the other side. There they found a land very much to ^eir 
liking. Asia Minor is in the main a high plateau, with long 
mountain ramparts on the north and south: but on the west 
the high lands break down to the sea, with jagged ranges 
like the outstretched fingers of a hand: and in between the 
fingers were valleys which were rich with the alluvial mud 
brought down by the rivers. There were good harbours too, 
if only they could be kept from silting up: and these har¬ 
bours were the keys to the overland trade to the East, along 
the high corridor of Asia Minor. The Greeks had a good 
eye for places with commercial possibilities; and here they 
settled, and great cities grew up, to the intense annoyance 
of the Lydians who lived just inland. The Lydian kingdom 
was now reaching the height of its j)ower, but its main 
anxieties were eastward. It was afraid of the wild Cim¬ 
merian invaders, and of the empires of the East, Assyria, 
and later the Medes. And so the Greeks were able to make 
sure of their hold on the coast, and there was much profit¬ 
able trading. They learnt a great deal from the Lydians. 
Coinage was a Lydian invention, and the Greeks soon saw 
its advantages, and the idea spread across to the West. The 
Lydians were great traders, and their kings had the reputa¬ 
tion of fabulous wealth. Gold abounded in the land: it was 
said that it could be gathered from the river sands. The 
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Greeks prospered exceedingly: a galaxy of ribh cities grew 
up on the coast and on the islands just off the shore, the 
islands of Lesbos, Chios, Samos and the rest. The cities fell 
into three groups, Aeolic, Ionic, and Doric, according to the 
origins of their founders. Their trade extended far beyond 
Greece, to Sicily, Italy and farther west. In size they far 
exceeded most of the cities of old Greece, and their civiliza¬ 
tion was richer and finer (though they were probably out¬ 
shone by the glories of early Corinth). They were in contact 
with the great civilizations of the East, and they brought 
to this Eastern culture the Greek vigour and freedom. 
Clazomenae, Halicarnassus, Colophon, Smyrna, Phocaea, 
Samos, Ephesus, and above all Miletus, were centres of 
brilliant civilization. Much that was of importance in art 
and literature in the seventh and sixth centuries came from 
the east side of the Aegean, and it was the birthplace of 
Science and Philosophy. It was the first triumphant flower¬ 
ing of the individual city-state, and its tragedy was that it 
was too individualistic. There was less loyalty to the good 
of the state here than in old Greece, and even the scanty 
power of combination against a foreign foe that existed in 
old Greece was lacking here; and so the Greek cities of Asia 
were doomed to fall under the domination, first of the 
Lydians, and then of the Persians, and their brilliant abilities 
were fettered by subjection to Eastern despotisni. But in 
their short centuries of freedom they had had time to do 
a great work: they had helped to open up the Mediterranean 

and the Black Sea to Greek civilization. 

The period from the eighth to the sixth centuries was the 
Golden Age of Greek colonization. There were Greek cities 
placed at key positions from the distant shores of the Black 
Sea to the extreme west of the Mediterranean. Tradition 
said that Cumae, half-way down the west coast of Italy, was 
the first Greek colony in the West. The Greek colony was 
a self-governing community, which could go on its own way 
unhampered by the politics of the mother-city: but yet it 
always felt a sentimental tie of loyalty, and it honoured the 
memory of its founder. It was a little fragment of Greece 
transplanted to new soil; but it was very independent its 
origin often made it so, for it might be composed of people 
from a party that had been crushed in the political struggles 
of the mother city, and their migration to found a new city 
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elsewhere would have been welcome to both sides as the 

happy solution of an awkward problem. 

Still, the bond between mother-city and daughter was 

often very real, especially in the way I® 

Greek colonist had a genius for settling m the right spot. In 
this he was often helped by the Oracle. It was the recog¬ 
nized thing to consult an oracle on the prospects of a new 
colony. The messenger would go perhaps to the famous 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi: and there the prophetess would 
drink in inspiration from mysterious fumes which rose 
perhaps from a cleft in the rocky hillside, and she would 
utter strange words, which would be translated into cryptic 
verses and delivered to the inquirer. Often the advice was 
very sound; for much information came to Delphi trom all 
parts of the Greek world. It was a storehouse of geography 
and when things did go wrong it could usually be shown that 

the fault did not lie with the oracle. 

As an illustration of the insight of the Greeks in choos¬ 
ing their sites for colonies we may take Massilia, which was 
founded by the Phocaeans from Asia Minor about 600 B.c. 
From it Greek influence penetrated into the south of France. 
Even in the time of the Roman Empire there was still a 
strong Greek flavour in the culture of the district; and 
after twenty-five centuries it still keeps its old name as 


But Greeks went still farther to the west. About a 
generation before the founding of Massilia, a certain Colaeus 
of Samos, sailing towards Egypt, was blown by a furious 
easterly gale the whole length of the Mediterranean, and out 
into the Atlantic, past the Pillars of Hercules. He came to 
Tartessus on the west coast of Spain (which may be the 
" Tarshish " of the Bible), and he traded with the people 
there, and came back to Samos a rich man. 

Later on the Phocaeans came to Tartessus in their swift 
buccaneering vessels of fifty oars, and they found there an 
old king, Arganthonius, who lived to be a hundred and 
twenty. So great a fancy did he take to the strangers that 
he urged them to settle there; and when they refused, he 
sent to Phocaea money for them to build a splendid new wall 
round their city. 

Sicily, the great island rich in cornfields, which was the 
centre of the Mediterranean and destined to be the battle- 
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ground of nations, was colonized very early by the Greeks. 
Tradition gave 735 b.c. as the date of the foundation of 
Naxos, just below Mount Aetna, by a joint expedition from 
Chalcis in Euboea and Naxos in the Cyclades. Meanwhile 
Dorian Greeks were finding their way into the south¬ 
eastern parts of the island. The Corinthians founded 
Syracuse, driving out some Greeks from Euboea who were 
there already. Many other cities were founded by different 
bands of Greeks, lonians, Dorians, Achaeans and others, 
some coming from Greece proper and some from the cast 
of the Aegean. In particular, Zancle was founded by the 
Cumaeans and Chalcidians on the strategic position which 
commanded the Straits of Messina, an obvious nerve-centre 
of trade-routes. 

The Greeks, however, were not the first to plant colonies 
in Sicily. Strange, obscure people were there before them, 
Sicans, Sicels and Elymians: but, most important of all, 
they found that the Carthaginians had obtained a foothold 
on the west of the island. 

The Carthaginians were one of the greatest mercantile 
nations of antiquity. They lived for commerce. Carthage 
itself was a daughter-city of Tyre, the great commercial 
port of the Phoenicians in the far east of the Mediterranean. 
We can read in the Book of Ezekiel (chapter xxvii) of the 
traffic of the Tyrians. 

“Tarshish was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of all 
kind of riches; with silver, iron, tin and lead, they traded in thy 
fairs. 

"Javan, Tubal and Meshech, they were thy merchants: they 
traded the persons of men and vessels of brass in thy market. . . . 

" Haran, and Canneh, and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, 
Asshur, and Chilmad, were thy merchants. 

" These were thy merchants in all sorts of things, in blue clothes, 
and broidered work, and in chests of rich apparel, bound with cords, 
and made of cedar, among thy merchandise. 

" The ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market: and thou 
wast replenished, and made very glorious in the midst of the seas." 

Carthage herself, from her commanding position opposite 
Sicily, was threatening to control the trade of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Her influence spread to the west all the way along 
the north coast of Africa, and far into Spain, For the 
present it seemed that Greeks and Carthaginians were avoid- 
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inff a trial of strength: it seemed to be recognized that 
Carthage would keep fairly well to the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean whilst the Greeks made first 
But sooner or later collisions were inevitable. 
ginians ruined a Greek attempt to colonize North Atrica 
just east of Carthage. The Greek colony of Cyrene was 
near enough for comfort: Greeks could not be allowed to 

come any closer. , , , r i. 

Sicily, however, was destined to be the bone of conmn- 

tion: and the conflict, when it came, was no minor affair 
of seizing land. The Carthaginians were Semites, Orientals: 
and the struggle was no less than the question whether the 
Mediterranean was to be dominated by Eastern or by 
Western culture. The Carthaginians were to be seriously 
checked, and the question partially decided, by the great 
battle of Himera in 480 B.C.. on the same day, it was said, 
that the Persian attempt to conquer Greece came to rum 
at Salamis. But the final decision was to come centunes 
later at the hands of Rome. , ^ , j 

In the early days, therefore, when the Greeks appeared 
in the West, the Carthaginians were rivals, to be carefully 
avoided. The Etruscans also were dangerous: they were 
an Oriental people, who had settled in Northern Italy. 
Greeks did a great deal of trading with them, but were 
circumspect and did not presume too far. The affair of the 
Phocaeans was a warning. When the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor fell to the Persians, the majority of the Phocaeans 
put all their goods on shipboard and sailed off to the west, 
to build new homes elsewhere. They settled at Alalia, in 
Corsica: but combined action by Carthaginians and Etrus¬ 
cans made things too hot for them, so after a battle they 
migrated once more, and this time settled at Rhegium, in a 
magnificent position on the toe of Italy, opposite Zancle, 
and likewise commanding the Straits of Messina.^ 

• The great unexplored island of Sardinia had a strange fascination for 
the Greeks of Ionia. When things became difficult for them in Asia Minor, 
they were always talking of going off to make a new start in Sardinia. Bias 
of Priene, one of tlie Seven Sages, is reported to have strongly urged tms: 
but such plans never came to anything: lonians could never combine. The 
philosopher Thales of Miletus, the founder of Geometry, had once put 
forward a plan that they should agree to have a central government at Teos, 
which would have been to them what Washington is to the United States 
of America. This was good advice, says Herodotus: but they were unable 
to agree to it. 
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In the south of Italy Greeks made good their position 
unhampered by the Carthaginians and Etruscans. There 
arose the enormous and splendid cities of Sybaris and 
Croton, deadly rivals, and far larger than any of the cities 
of old Greece. They were on two rival trade routes, which 
went across to the west coast of Italy, to Greek cities which 
traded with the Etruscans to the north. The whole coast- 
land of Southern Italy became thoroughly Greek: in fact it 
was a new western Greek world. Greater Greece, more im¬ 
portant in some ways than the parent country. Cioton, 
a vigorous city in a bracing climate, was renowned for its 
athletes and for philosophy: Pythagoras lived there. 
Sybaris, which was credited with at least 100,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, was famed for its richness, and became a byword for 
luxury: it was said that cooks could patent the inventions 
of new dishes, and that the sellers of eels (a great delicacy) 
were exempt from taxation. Sybaris was linked by a 
trading league with Miletus in the far east: and we can 
judge the strength of the commercial interests of these great 
cities by the story of Herodotus that when, in 510 B.C., 
Sybaris was utterly destroyed by its rival Croton, the 
Milesians all, from youth upward, shaved their heads and 


went into deep mourning. 

So now we have given a sketch of the amazing com¬ 
mercial expansion of the Greek race: and in a later chapter 
we must deal with their experiments in governrnent, and 
their thoughts about the world and man's position in it, 
for the movements started by the thoughts of these Greeks 
were to transfonn the whole outlook of Western Man. 



CHAPTER FIVE 
BABYLON 


“ The king spake and said. Is not this great Babylon, which 

I have built . . . ? ’’^Daniel iv. 30. ^ , 

" Go ye forth of Babylon, flee ye from the Chaldeans . . . 

sav ve The Lord hath redeemed His servant Jacob. 

^ ^ —Isaiah xlviii. 20. 

I T is with a great sense of contrast that we return from 
the free adventurousness of the Greeks to the rigid 
organization of the great empires of the East. We had 
reached the fall of Assyria and the rise of the new Baby¬ 
lonian Empire which took its place. Under the great 
Nebuchadrezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, the power of 
Babylon reached its height. Herodotus has great tales to 
tell of the enormous extent of the royal city and the massive¬ 
ness of its walls: and even the crumbling piles of brick¬ 
work which remain at the present day are eloquent of its 
magnificence. It was laid out according to a carefully 
arranged design, a fine symmetrical city, one of the earliest 
and best examples of town planning. Through the midst 
of it flowed the River Euphrates, and a broad moat encircled 
the walls. There was an Inner City with high temple towers, 
and on the roof of the royal palace were the Hanging 
Gardens, one of the Seven Wonders of the World, perhaps 
made by the king for the delight of the foreign queen whom 
he married. The most famous of the gates of the city was 
the Ishtar Gate, twin turreted, and resplendent with 
brightly coloured beasts fashioned in glittering tiles; and 
from it stretched the long Processional Way, built by 
Nebuchadrezzar to the glory of Marduk, the god of 
Babylon. 

Nebuchadrezzar was a wise ruler as well as a great con¬ 
queror. Under him Babylon was wealthy and prosperous: 
culture and the arts of peace were encouraged, and there 
was much care given to the upkeep of the canals for the 
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benefit of agriculture. The army was not all in all, but 
much of the Assyrian tradition of efficiency remained: and 
though on the whole the Babylonians were more humane to 
their captives, and did not cultivate cruelty for cruelty's 
sake, yet there were sieges and wholesale deportations in 
the old style. In fact Assyrian and Babylonian methods 
were so similar that when we read the Book of Kings it is 
possible almost to pass over the fall of Assyria without 
noticing it. It was the Assyrian Sargon who captured 
Samaria and deported the Northern Kingdom in 722, and 
it was the Assyrian power that straitly shut up Hezekiah 
in Jerusalem like a bird in a cage": but it was the 
Babylonian who captured Jerusalem in 597 and again in 
586 and took all the best of the Jews to exile in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, after sacking the Temple and blinding the king. 

This exile of the Jews was a crisis in the history of 
religion. It might have meant the complete extinction of 
the legacy of Israel: but instead it provoked a unique 
reaction, inspired by great prophets, and the old national 
religion became nobler and finer, with a range \vider than 
the greatest empire and a message for all mankind. 

It was a most unexpected result: for usually the p>olicy of 
deportation was quite successful in breaking old loyalties. 
The collapse of a people before Babylon seemed to show 
that its god had failed when confronted by Marduk: and 
there was a strong temptation to the exiles to assimilate 
themselves to the culture and the worship of the victors. 
It was difficult to maintain a little centre of patriotism and 
to cling to a discredited faith in the midst of the busy life 
of Mesopotamia.^ We hear no more of the Northern Israelites 
as an entity after their exile. The Jews alone were left to 
transmit the legacy of Israel. And even with some of the 
Jews the policy of deportation was only too successful in 
achieving its object. Probably at least half of those who 
were taken to Babylon settled down there quite comfortably 
and did not wish to return to Palestine when Babylon fell 
and they were given the chance. They were making money 
in Babylon—why should they go back to the little ruined 
city of Jerusalem on its barren hills? In fact it seems that 
the Jews of Babylon looked on themselves as the cream of 
Judaism and despised the ''poor of the land, the vine- 

‘ Yet it was sometimes managed. See p. loo. 
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dressers and .he h»bandmen " 'Si;“„“n£‘°protlS 

fnd Dknt gardens and take wives, and raise up farm les. 

M them se!k the peace of the city that held them captive. 

fnr in its Dcace would thcv hD.v6 pca.cc. 1 . »» u 

So in spite of some firebrand “false prophets’; who 
tried to provoke unrest, the Jews settled down m their new 
home and yet somehow they managed to keep their in- 
dSalhy as a people. The loss of political povyer turned 
their thoughts to conserving what they could of ^heir m 
heritance and they concentrated on religion. The kingdom 
of Tudah’ was dead, but Judaism was born 
fully charged with possibilities for the world. No 
could they worship at the Temple and so they invented 
a new service, meeting to read the scriptures. In exile 
the old scriptures, books of the Law, old histones of the 
kingdoms, all that was left of J^dah, were collected 

Lble. New and hopeful dream-pictures were constructed 
of the way in which God ought to be worshipped, and 
luld be worshipped if ever they had a Temple again 
An immense body of priestly regulations in minute detail 
was built up, and incorporated in the old Law as if it nad 
been from the first revealed to Moses. The whole outlook 
of many of the greatest minds of judah \vas becoming 
priestly. It would be as a church rather than a nation 
That the Jews would return to Palestine. The voice which 
gave clearest utterance to this aspiration was that of the 
prophet Ezekiel, a strange, attractive If r^onality, a man of 
^sions, who went into trances beside the waters of Babylon 
Tnd saW the Glory of the Lord, rising up from the old 
Temple of Jerusalem and leaving it. in anger at the abomina¬ 
tions committed there. Ezekiel is the prophet of mdividud 
responsibility. He will not admit the old idea that the 
children must suffer for the sins of their fathers: every soul 

must bear its own guilt. And he goes on ^ ? 

hope. God can clothe even dry bones with living flesh. 

Ezekiel foresees a new Temple, symmetneal and beautifuL 
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a place of pure worship and untainted sacrifices: and the 
Glory of God returns to it, and from before it flow waters 
to become a river mighty and increasing, for the healing ot 
the people, “and everything shall live whithersoever the 

river cometh/' , , t • i u 

To such heights of mysticism had Jewish prophecy 

reached We are now far from the stern ruggedness of 

Amos. But the change had come through steady growth; 

and even Amos in those distant days, in the rnidst ot the 

prevailing welter of cults and confused ideas of the struggles 

of many gods, had shown glimpses of wider horizons in 

his insistence on the righteousness of Jehovah as Judge 

of the nations. And Hosea had gone on to emphasize the 

love of God rather than His strictness. “ Come, and let us 

return unto the Lord; for he hath torn, and he will heal us 

... and we shall live before him." “ When Israel was a 

child, then I loved him, and called my son out of Bgypt. 

The prophets were finding their way to a spiritual religion. 

Sacrifices and ceremonies were useless if the heart wp evil. 

“ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 

to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy uod. 

(Micah vi. 8.) . ^ a 

Isaiah, the strongest of the early prophets, thundering 

against iniquities and hypocrisy, yet preached a message o 
hope. Even in apostasy and disaster there would be a 
faithful remnant of the true people of God. For Isaiah the 
presence of God with Israel was a guarantee against complete 
extinction. Isaiah^s confidence made him an outspoken 
critic of the king's anxious attempts to safeguard J^^^ah by 
politic alliances, and he was often unheeded: 
ing faith saved Judah in the invasion of Sennacherib. Lie 
still kept up his heart in the midst of despairing Jerusalem ; 
and there was no surrender, and the menace departed. His 
policy in the pitiless chances of the world was bas^ on the 
dangerous ground of mystic intuition, but he was absolutely 
confident. Had he not had a mystic call to prophecy, ana 
seen the Lord in His Glory, high and lifted up? And he 
looked forward to a golden age when a king should rule 
in righteousness, and the wolf should dwell with the 1^^“* 
and the earth should be full of the knowledge of the Lord. 

Few, however, in Judah had been worthy of Isaiah. 
Popular ideals had steadily declined, and in the long reign 
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of Manasseh, a reign of aniaous ®^6sewienre to the 
Assyrians, cruel and ugly religions were nfe ^et below 
the surface there was a reaction, and the Boofe of Deuter¬ 
onomy (or most of it) was written, recalling Israel to the 
love of God and stressing the necessity 9f only one sanctuary 
for a pure religion. This book inspired the young king 
josiah to his reformation, in which “ high places and local 
cults were abolished. This reformation was aU-important 

in the development of Jewish thought . 

Not even this could save the Jews from the newly nsen 
power of Babylon: and now they were to see that religion 
did not depend upon the maintenance of a country and a 
Temple. Jeremiah, the most personal and tragic of the 
prophets, who lived through the days of the final dispter 
of Jerusalem, preached boldly in the Temple gates that the 
Temple was no safeguard. All that mattered was a change 
of heart. “ If ye throughly amend your ways and your 
doings: if ye throughly execute judgment . . . then will 
I cause you to dwell in this place.” ” Is this house, which 
is called by My Name, become a den of robbers m your 

6y6S? 

Bitter hostility and imprisonmpt were the lot of Jere¬ 
miah. He wandered outcast and in loneliness of soul, feel¬ 
ing the earth waste and void around him. He was earned 
off to Egypt by the frightened remnant who survived the 
fall of Jerusalem, and tradition said he was murdered there. 
But he had left his great message, that the Lord would make 
a new covenant with His people; He would put His la-W in 
their inward parts, and in their hearts would He wnte it; 
and everyone would know the Lord, from the least to the 

greatest. , 

The Jew, in the final disaster of the state, had found his 

own soul. 


And now after years of exile, and the careful fostenng 
of all that was precious in what they had learnt, and the 
minute regulation of Judaism, there came to the Jew the 
glorious song of the great Unknown Prophet of the Exile, 
chapters xl to Iv of our Book of Isaiah. ** Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith your God.” The warfare of 
Jerusalem is accomplished, and her iniquity is pardoned. 
There shall be a highway through the desert, and the exiles 
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shall return to their land. For the Everlasting God, 
Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not. 
neither is weary: there is no searching of His understand¬ 
ing. For a little while He has hid His face from His people, 
but with overflowing mercy He will visit them. All the 
nations are as nothing before Him. less than nothing, and 
vanity. Their idols are the works of men’s hands: they can 
give no help to those who made them. But God, Who has 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, and calls 
the stars by name, and stretcheth out the heavens like a 
curtain, is a God of pity and mercy. He will feed His flock 
like a shepherd, and will gather the lambs in His arm. He 
has redeemed His people, and will bring His sons from far, 
and His daughters from the ends of the earth. For in His 
power over the whole earth He is guiding the struggles 
of the nations, and now He is bringing a conqueror from 
the East, Cyrus, His Chosen, who shall perform all His 
pleasure, and set the captives free. Though Cyrus has not 
known the Lord, yet the Lord has called him: and will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars 
of iron. A new city of God shall be built, and the nations 
shall come to it, and bow down before the God of Israel. 
“ Surely God is in thee, and there is none else, there is no 
God. Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself. O God of 
Israel, the Saviour.” ” Look unto Me and be ye saved, all 

the ends of the earth.” 

The sublime hymn of monotheism in these chapters of 
Isaiah, a vast anthem with its ever-recurring themes of 
majesty and redeeming love, was probably composed when 
the excitement of the exiles was being roused by the 
rumours of the coming of Cyrus, The chapters form in the 
main a unity, swinging steadily from the opening message 
of comfort to the beautiful close in chapter Iv: ” Ye shall 
go out with joy, and be led forth with peace: the mountains 
and the hills shall break forth before you into singing . . . 
and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off.” 

But incorporated into the hymn are four songs of a 
slightly different nature, which divide it like interludes or 
choruses. These are the ” Servant Songs,” in which the 
very pinnacle of Old Testament theology is reached. Many 
have been the discussions about their origins and date, and 
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their very meaning. They tell of the servant of the Lord 
who has been sent to be a light to the Gentiles, and not 
merely to raise up the tribes of Jacob. His vyay lies through 
suffering: he gives his back to the smiters, but is strong in 
the help of the Lord. The climax comes in the last poern 
where he is despised and rejected, and pours out his soul 
unto death. “ Yet he bare the sin of many, and made 
intercession for the transgressors.’’ ‘‘ All we like sheep have 
gone astray; we have turned every one to his own way, 
and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 

“ Of whom speaketh the prophet this? Of himsdf, or 
of some other? ” said the Ethiopian to Philip. And Philip 
preached unto him Jesus. {Acts viii. 34 > 35 -) 
tainiv Christianity has taken this great picture of the 
Servant suffering for the sins of others as foreshadowing 
Christ. But of its intention when it was written there is 
much dispute. Some think it refers to an actual person, 
some martyr among the Jews, perhaps someone whom we 
meet elsewhere in the Bible, or perhaps some Great Un¬ 
known. Others take it to be meant as a personification ot 
the persecuted remnant of Israel, who bear the burden of 
the purposes of God. But whatever be the true inteijjreta- 
tion, this conception of dutiful suffering for the sms ot 
others is the Old Testament’s sublimest reply to the problem 

of evil. 

There was great excitement in Babylon as the deliverer 
approached. It had been evident for some time that all was 
not well with the city. Power was weakening: there was 
disaffection. King Nabonidus was losing the goodwill ot 
his people. He was spending his time building temples for 
alien cities, heedless of Babylon’s protests. The Babylonian 
Empire, for all its initial magnificence, was not destined to 

last for a century. . . 

It was constantly threatened on the north by the rising 

power of the Medes, who had come into real prominence 
shortly after 600 b.c., and had first begun to expand to toe 
West. They faced the Lydians in 585, and the meetmg 
ended in a treaty:' so they were the more free to advance 
to the south. The final attack on Babylon was, however, 
to come from a Persian. 

1 See further, p. 129. 
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Cyrus the Great, one of the few really attractive con¬ 
querors in ancient history, seems to have been a tributary 
prince of the Medes, holding the mountainous and pleasantly 
watered district of Pars or Persia. He revolted against his 
overlord Astyages the Mede and usurped the throne in 5^9. 
Henceforth the Medes and Persians were combined, and an 
attack on Babylon was only a matter of time; but first of 
all Cyrus completed the Median plans of a conquest of the 
West. He struck for Lydia and Ionia. King Croesus of 
Lydia, he of the fabulous wealth, the friend of the Greeks, 
indeed took the initiative in the war; but after a battle in 
Asia Minor, Cyrus followed so hard on the retiring Lydians 
that he took Sardis with ease, and the Lydian Empire dis¬ 
appeared from history. 

Cyrus now possessed the interior of Asia Minor, and he 
left the subjugation of the Greek cities of Ionia and the 
Ionian islands to his generals and representatives, Mazares 
and later Harpagus. They soon accomplished their task. 
The Greeks were at last face to face with the true menace 
from the East: the war between East and West had began, 
1 . 

In a few years' time Cyrus was ready to attack Babylon. 
He seems to have approached from the north, and the 
Babylonians put up little resistance. After a battle 
Nabonidus fled, and in a few days one of Cyrus's generals, 
Ugbaru, Governor of Gutium, was in possession of Babylon. 
(It is just| possible that Ugbaru himself was a Babylonian 
renegade.) Cyrus soon followed and entered in triumph. 

We can tell the feelings of some of the Jews from a 
prophecy of this time, far more barbaric than the lofty song 
of comfort, but yet one of the finest taunt-songs in all 
literature. In the most weird and impressive part the singer 
imagines the scene in Sheol, the abode of the shades, where 
the pale ghosts rise up and chatter and whisper in amaze¬ 
ment when they see the King of Babylon himself coming 
to take his place with those whom he once overthrew. 

* Hell from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy 

coming; 

It stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of 
the earth; 

It hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of the 
nations. 
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All they shall answer and say unto thee. 
Art thou become weak as we? 

Art thou become like unto us? . . . 

How art thou fallen from heaven, 

O day-star, son of the morning! 
How art thou cut down to the ground, 
which didst lay low the nations I 


For Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, shall never be in¬ 
habited, neither shall it be dwelt m generation to 

eeneration: neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there . 
Lither shall shepherds make their 

houses shaU be full of doleful creatures; and ostriches shall 
cry in their castles, and ]ackals m the pleasant palaces. 

hmiver, that the fall of Babylon was not the 
complete ruin that the prophet hoped: the city did not 

disappear like Nineveh before her, but s 

as a subsidiary province of the 

founded His policy was one of conciliation of the sub]ect 
peoples: he, and later Persian monarchs, professe<i ^eat 
reverence for the gods of the various races, though later 
indeed many tales were told of the scand^ous treatment o 
the holy things of Egypt by Cambyses. " 

to return to their native lands: in parhcular, as many of &e 
Tews as wished were permitted to go back to Jerusalem and 
^o rebuild the ruined temple. We can see to ^^s good 

Ft was wise to have a friendly state behind 

the Jews were too comfortable in Babylon for tom to avail 
themselves of Cyrus’ offer, and it was not hll toe time of 
Nehemiah that the return assumed any notable dimensions. 
but the Decree of Cyrus was enough to give Judaism a fresh 

^*^^We must not imagine, however, that toe old policy of 
transportation was dropped; Herodotus mentions how to 
Greeks of Eretria, in toe next great war. were transported 
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to the bituminous lands of Mesopotamia, where they kept 
their native language till at least the time of Herodotus. 

Although Cyrus showed favour to the gods of many 
nations, he was probably himself a worshipper of Ahura- 
Mazda. 

The Persian religion was Zoroastrianism, a very noble 
and highly developed system: in which the universe was 
looked on as the scene of a struggle between the forces of 
good and evil, Ormuzd or Ahura-Mazda being the spirit 
of good and light, and Ahriman being the spirit of evil. 
Readers of Scott's Talisman may remember the poem: 

Dark Ahriman, whom Irak still 
\ Holds origin of woe and ill . . 

Zoroastrianism was an attempt to solve one of the great 
problems of life, which still defies solution, the problem of 
Evil. If there is an omnipotent God, why does Evil have 
such power in the world ? Does God allow Evil because 
He cannot prevent it? There is the old Jewish answer that 
Evil is due to Man's possession of freewill and to his revolt 
from God; but this refers to Sin rather than to undeserved 
Pain, and requires a further explanation, that freewill and 
therefore Sin are permitted as part of a divine plan for the 
betterment of the world. But all such logical explanations 
seem very artificial: it is part of the greatness of St. Paul 
that he sees that the question is deeper than one of Sin: 

We know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now." 

The question is brought out with unsurpassed forceful¬ 
ness in the Book of Job: why is it just untrue to say " I 
have never seen the righteous forsaken, and his seed begging 
their bread," and why is it that men suffer undese^edly? 
Various solutions, such as the suggestion that suffering is a 
probation and school of living, are brought forward and 
rejected, and the final answer is only that man must wonder 
and bow in awe before the mysterious and tremendous ways 
of God, Then there is the answer of Christianity, more 
practical than philosophical, that the important thing is not 
a system of thought but a way of life: that God Himself 
enters into the sufferings of His Creation, and evil is to be 
taken as a fact not to be explained but to be conquered: one 
must have the courage " to grasp life's nettle." 
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The Persian reply to the problem of evil was that there 
was an ultimate duality in nature: evil was a necessary 
complement of good; and there was continual strife between 
the two. Ultimately the Good should prevail: but till then 
humanity had to choose its sides. Such a religion produced 
a very high standard of morality. The greatest evil was 
Untruth, the Lie. Darius calls the pretender whom he 
defeated a partisan of the Lie. In this outlook the Persians 
were far superior to the time-serving Greeks. 

The Persians, though they could be terribly cruel, were 
indeed in some ways a most attractive race. The lives of 
the nobles at least were based on Chivalry. They remind 
one very much of the medieval knights of the great days of 
Feudalism. They were great horsemen and hunters, and 
rather more loyal than the knights of the Middle Ages. They 
would sacrifice themselves instinctively in a battle to save 
the sacred person of their king. It was a great and finely 
civilized people that the Greeks dared to oppose when they 
fought for the liberty of the West, and we can see from 
Herodotus that while both sides had disrespectful things to 
say of each other, the haughty Persian, aloof from business, 
saying, Who are these Greeks ? A race of people who meet 
to swindle each other in the market-place,*' whilst the Greek 
said, “ Greeks, you are going against a people who actually 
wear trousers," and whilst the Greeks had a healthy dislike 
of Eastern despotism, yet the Greeks had a respect for their 
adversaries and were amazed at their own success. And the 
influence of the Persians on the West was to be very great, 
particularly from the time of Alexander, who attempted a 
fusion of the two different races and bodies of ideas, and 
recognized that the West had much to learn from the East. 
There is still something of Persia in modern civilization. 
But for the present the last word is with Herodotus: Free¬ 
dom is a noble thing. StjXot Se ow kot eV /uouvov a\Xa wam-axtf 
ly t<r*}yopl>j co? XP^fJ-ci (nrovSaiov. (Herodotus, V, 7 ^*) For, 

as the Spartan Demaratus said to Xerxes, "though (the 
Lacedaemonians) be freemen, they are not in all respects 
free; Law is the master whom they own; and this master 
they fear more than thy subiects fear thee." (Herodotus, 

VII, 104.) 
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CONSTITUTIONS IN GREECE 


“ Maa is by nature a political animal.” —Aristotle. 

T he vitality of the Greeks found its expression in the 
amazing variety of constitutions which sprang up in the 
communities of Hellas. The Greeks (their own name for 
themselves was Hellenes) might be of one tongue, and with 
the same ancestral gods, and all the rest, as Herodotus 
claimed C but their methods of governing themselves were 
by no means uniform. When Aristotle wrote his treatise on 
Politics, in the later spacious days when men could look 
back on their achievements, he was able to illustrate his 
theoretical discussion by giving the details of the actual prac¬ 
tice of no fewer than a hundred and fifty-eight different con¬ 
stitutions. We cannot attempt to sketch even a few of them 
here with any completeness: but it must be emphasized that, 
especially in the days just before the Persian wars, the 
interest in Greek history lies very largely in its constitutional 
aspect. History can be written from many points of view, 
from the standpoint of economics, social problems, wars, 
foreign policy: but in Greece all these questions were intim¬ 
ately bound up with the problems of the constitution. 
Constitutions came into being and were modified, slowly or 
suddenly, to meet the various problems that arose: in fact 
the major anxieties of Greek life were all, sooner or later, 
reflected in constitutional crises. The very idea of Constitu¬ 
tional Government may almost be said to be the invention 
of the Greeks. It was of a piece with their open-eyed 
realistic outlook on life: in Greece more than anywhere else 
the individual was able to feel that he mattered. There 
might be oppression and discontent; but usually something 
could be done about it. Even if there was a revolution, the 
Greek liked to feel that it was done decently and in order. 

»vin, 144. 
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Popular feeling was canalized, and was the more effective 
for being thus governed and directed; and the new state of 
affairs gave itself its own legality and became a constitution. 

All this was evidence of a vitality in public and private 
life which was lacking in the great despotisms of the East. 
We shall hear of tyrants '' in Greece who were reviled as 
despots by later Greeks, who had seen the Oriental kind of 
despot: but these “ tyrantswere very different from the 
absolute monarchs of the East. They could be ruthless, but 
they were not ruthless on the grand scale of a Pharaoh or 
an Artaxerxes. Far from crushing a population of serfs, 
they actually relied on a large measure of popular support. 
Cypselus of Corinth was a popular hero, and able to boast 
that he dispensed entirely with a bodyguard. For the 
tyrants well knew that if they once lost general popular 
approval their position would be gone. It was far different 
in the great Eastern kingdoms. In Egypt, for example, 
there was continual popular discontent among the serfs. A 
tract, “ The Tale of the Eloquent Peasant,*' was written m 
the prosperous days of the Twelfth Dynasty to show how the 
workers were neglected by the king and the priests. But 
such complaints came to nothing: the spirit of the Egyptians 
was not strong enough to bring them to useful action, and 
any stirrings of revolt were speedily suppressed by the all- 
powerful machine of despotic rule. 

In Greece the oppressed realized that their salvation was 
in their own hands, and they could at least make a struggle for 
it. This feeling of autonomy was helped by the small scale 
on which things happened in the Greek world: the freedom 
of conflict was the freedom of a city-state or similar small 
community. It is when men feel that they are in the grip 
of an inexorable machine which governs vast tracts and 
territories and crushes them into shape to suit its own effi¬ 
ciency that they feel their individual helplessness and lose 
their spirit. It was so in the decay of the later Roman 
Empire. In Greece there was no omnipotent machine, 
terrible in power and tradition. Thought was free, and the 
human spirit found itself. 

And then when men had found their freedom, a still 
greater problem arose: what were they to do with it ? They 
had leisure to reflect, and found themselves faced with the 
greatest problems of all. Man's individual soul, which is 
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all-important to him—what does it matter in the Universe ? 
What is the Universe ? Is it divine ? Have men any kinship 
with it? Or, as the later thinkers would put it, what is the 
End of Man? Has he some ultimate Aim, and is the Good 
Life a life consciously adapted to the attainment of this Aim ? 

The raising of these questions was the most valuable 
thing which the Greeks ever did: by them they influenced 
the whole future of Western civilization. We must note that 
they started from two different ends. The early thinkers 
began with the Universe, and made strange and bold 
speculations about its nature. With splendid audacity they 
treated Earth and Heavens as a Unity that would give up its 
secrets if approached scientifically by reason. The later 
thinkers, from Socrates onwards, abandoned this attempt, 
and attacked the problems from the other end, beginning 
with the thing about which Man has most sure knowledge— 
namely, Himself. Thus later Greek philosophy, which was 
to develop a Theology of its own, began with Man and 
attempted, by sheer reason, to argue from him to God—in 
violent contrast to Hebrew thought, which in its widest 
views of existence, started by taking for granted the omni¬ 
potent God, to whom the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
and then placed Man in His Universe. But Hebrew thought, 
before it became affected by Greece, was brilliant and 
assured intuition rather than detailed reasoning, and the 
world owes the triumphs of reason, both in Scientific Theory 
and in the Study of Man, to the freedom of thought that was 
found in the Greek city-states. In them man first began 
to reason about the purpose of life, the aims and ideals 
which give vitality to civilization. 

We have said that the Greeks had leisure to reflect: and 
it is often objected that the reason why they were able to 
give themselves to philosophic discussions, and indeed to 
all the arts of culture, was that Greek society was founded 
on slavery: much of the menial work was done by slaves. 
This may seem to contradict what we have said about the 
absence of the spirit of serfdom in Greece; and we must in 
fact recognize that there are exceptions to most of the large 
general statements which we have made. But we must 
remember certain things: first, that slavery in Greece, 
though savage in some cases, was not on the whole the bitter 
oppression that it was in the Roman Republic. Slaves could 
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be trusted and could better themselves. The police at 
Athens were Scythian slaves, and in the great days of 
Athens’ brilliance a writer could complain that slaves were 
often as well-dressed as free men, so that it was risky to 
jostle anyone in the street. It was possible for a slave to 
win freedom and wealth. We even hear of one who in¬ 
herited his master's widow. 

Secondly, whatever our feelings may be about it, we 
must recognize that the Greeks, even the noblest of them, 
accepted slavery as something sensible and natural. Aris¬ 
totle went so far as to justify it by saying that there were 
men with so small an allowance of intelligence that they were 
natural slaves; they could understand cornmands, but little 
else. In fact the slave was to ancient civilization what the 
machine is to modern. So much labour is saved by the use 
of machinery that, if things were well organized, every rnan 
would have his allowance of leisure: and a great question 
of the future should be this Problem of Leisure. What is 
man to do with the leisure which science has given him? 
The Greeks (some of them) made magnificent use of their 
leisure, and modern man may have something to learn from 
Greece, just because it was run with the aid of slaves. 

Lastly, however, we must remember that not all the 
Greeks reached the heights of art or philosophy. The great 
majority of them were solid, respectable citizens, fairly alert, 
quick-tempered, but with a good measure of stupidity, and 
holding fast to a love for the conventions and the fine old 
ways of their fathers. The writer of Acts might speak of the 
Athenians of St, Paul's time as ever ready to discuss some¬ 
thing new: but in the days of Pericles and Socrates, besides 
the young men keen on the latest new idea, there were many 
more staid people who were loud in their condemnation of 
the men who set their mark on the age. Athens gave the 
world some of the greatest achievements of art and thought, 
but it was by no means a city of philosophers. And yet it is 
well that we should judge it by its greatest men, and the 
heights to which freedom could attain, rather than by the 
ordinary average citizens. 

Though we have stressed the importance of the freedom 
of individual thought and of the self-respect of the common 
man who is able to feel that his opinion matters, it does 
not follow, however, that Greece reached its heights of 
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achievement merely because it was the birthplace and the 
happy home of democracy. Democracy by itself is a poor 
and changeable thing: it needs a sense of direction and 
good leadership. Too often, as Plato pointed out. Demo¬ 
cracy is a many-headed beast, a mass of contending desires 
and passions, of which first one and then another will get 
the upper hand. This democracy will have the leaders it 
deserves, for a class of worthless statesmen will arise, 
demagogues, to whom wisdom means merely cleverness in 
the subtle appreciation of what will best satisfy the beast 
for the moment. The demagogue trumpets abroad the 
wishes of the beast, and drugs it with proclamation of its 
own irresponsible power: he will suppress all unpalatable 
truths, he is without any ideals of acting for its own good, 
and he may lead it blindly into disaster. Things are very 
different when there is a true leader, who has ideals and 
is worthy of trust. Men will recognize that he expresses 
their own better mind, and they will readily agree to his 
proposals and yet feel no lessening of their freedom. In 
democracy, no less than in other forms of government, the 
personality of the leader is vitally important. In the 
brilliant days of the Athenian Empire, Athens was in name 
a democracy, but in reality, says Thucydides, she was 
governed by her first citizen. The splendours of Greek 
art in the Athens of Pericles were the work of individual 
men who delighted in the beauty they were creating: but 
the moving spirit behind all was Pericles himself, the 
patron of the arts and the new learning. People might 
criticize him for his war-policy, and even fine him; but 
his ideals persisted. He was elected general year after year 
by the Athenians: he was one of themselves, yet somehow 
apart with a lofty serenity that expressed their highest 
hopes. 

Thus even when democracy was at its zenith, it was 
the personality of a leader that gave unity and a sense of 
directed creative effort: and Athens had passed through 
a centuries-long schooling before democracy reached this 
level. Two centuries before Pericles the world was not 
ready for democracy. Aristocracies, oligarchies, tyrannies 
abounded in Greece. Democracy would have achieved 
little in art or culture: progress came from the enlightened 
efforts of wealthy men who had the breadth of mind that 
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came with noble birth. In the earliest days the words for 
“virtue" and “noble birth" were almost synonymous, 
and there was a strong and justifiable feeling of the worhi 
of noble family-descent. In many a state, when kingship 
dwindled, tlie government became an aristocracy, the rule 
of the “best men," the great families of the land: and 
for a long time this rule brought great good to many a 
Greek city, and advanced it in all the arts of life. The 
outlook of the old noble was broader, healthier, and more 
assured than that of the humble worker. Often the highest 
class would be a landed aristocracy secure in its wide 
estates: but in a busy town like Corinth the ruling clan 
on the other hand might build up their wealth on commerce. 

Gradually, however, in many states a new class would 
arise formed of rich traders who had not much to boast 
of as regards birth and breeding, and the government 
would change from aristocracy to oligarchy, the ‘‘ rule of 
the few," which at its worst was the domination by a close 
ring of merchants who sought nothing but their own 
interests, but at its best was a most enlightened government 
which put the prosperity of the state in the forefront; for 
the oligarchs were always conscious of the clamorous 
masses who might oust them if neglected too grossly. 
When democracy found its own power, oligarchy tended 
to become an affair of factions, clubs and lodges and 
a clutch of deposed oligarchs could be a poisonous sore in 
a city; but oligarchy in its time did a great deal for the 
progress of Greece, and its stability was extraordinary. 
Oligarchies which could maintain themselves for more than 
three centuries, such as those of Thebes or Aegina, the 
busy island-port in the Saronic Gulf, may have followed 
a policy of self-seeking, but they cannot have wholly 
neglected the interests of the common people. 

Lastly, in this review of the governments which set 
Greece on her upward path, we come to that much-decried 
institution, tyranny. Later Greeks loved to tell shocking 
stories of the misdeeds of tyrants. They would quote the 
case of the brilliant Periander of Corinth, who invited the 
women of Corinth to come to a festival, and then, when 
they had appeared in all their finery, confiscated and 
burnt their clothes for the comfort of the cold ghost of his 
wife Melissa in the underworld: or they would tell 
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(Herodotus, V, 92) how Periander sent a messenger to his 
fellow-tyrant Thrasybulus of Miletus for advice on the best 
way of ruling, and how Thrasybulus led the messenger 
through a cornfield and, without a word, selected the 
tallest ears of corn and broke them off: whereat Periander, 
rightly interpreting his meaning, proceeded to dispose of all 
the most prominent men of Corinth. But such talcs were 
coloured by the Greeks' first-hand contact with despotism 
in the later Persian wars; and so also, perhaps, was Plato's 
terrific condemnation of tyranny as the final evil of a state, 
when the people are ruled by one overmastering man who 
is ruled by one overmastering passion. 

In early Greece tyranny was not a bad thing: the 
tyrant might be well worthy of his power. Periander him¬ 
self was famous far and wide. The tyrant was often a 
true popular leader, and brought wealth and culture to 
his city. Tyrannies arose in various ways, and no one 
form of government was the unmistakable symptom of a 
coming tyranny; but almost always in early Greece 
tyranny arose from discontent, and the tyrant was the 
champion of a Cause. At Sicyon, for instance, invading 
Dorians had mastered the city, and the oppressed older 
natives, non-Dorian by race, found a champion in Cleis- 
thenes, who made himself tyrant with their support. Thus 
a Greek tyrant was not necessarily an oppressor: but his 
position was unconstitutional. He had done violence to 
the constitution to gain his power; his authority had never 
been ratified by common consent; and therein lay his 
weakness, particularly when it came to a question of 
succession. 

The most interesting story of a tyranny is that of Athens 
in the sixth century, and to this we shall now turn. A 
long sequence of events led up to it. Athens in those early 
days was not a great and wealthy city: it was a fairly small 
and insignificant place. It could not compare in power or 
prestige with the rich trading community of Aegina,' which 


^ ' Aegina was one of the great commercial centres of Greece. It is 
^gnificant that in the mart at Naucratis, which was the only point in 
Eg^pt at which the Greeks were admitted to trade with the exclusive 
and jealous Egyptians, eleven out of the twelve states which Herodotus 
mentions as participating in the Greek settlement were states of Asiatic 
Greece, and Aegina was the sole representative of the Greeks of Europe. 
(Herodotus, II, 178.) 
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faced it, secure on its island, out in the Saronic Gulf. 
Attica, even with its stony soil, was a land of farmers; and 
close in towards the Acropolis fortress, where the land was 
more fertile, a class of rich landowners grew up, formed 
of tlie old noble families, and they soon came to have the 
chief influence in the government of the community. 

Gradually these great landowners began to add to their 
estates. A poor man would be forced to borrow if it was 
a bad year, and if next year his crops were again bad he 
might not be able to pay back, and would sell himself as 
a serf or give up his lands: and so the boundaries of the 
great estates slowly extended, and the new boundary 
stones were witnesses of many a hard bargain; and there 
was great and increasing distress among the small farmers. 
Their position became intolerable, and it was evident that 
unless something were done there would be a revolution: 
but luckily for Athens and the world there was found a 
really great man, Solon, who came forward to put things 
right. We have said that there was practically no idea of 
compromise in the political struggles of Greeks: the settle¬ 
ment of Solon is one of the exceptions. Both sides agreed 
to the appointment of Solon as “reconciler” and “cor¬ 
rector ” of evils, and the rough justice of his settlement 
is shown by the fact that he gave to neither side full 
satisfaction of its claims. The relief to the common people 
was so great that his reform was called the ‘ ‘ Shaking-off 
of burdens,” but, as he tells us in his own poems (for he 
lived in the days before men had taken to writing prose), 
he held the balance truly and did not give the masses the 
predominance which they would have liked: and many of 
the old aristocrats among the wealthy must have found 
their ancient titles to their estates unassailable. But very 
many of the “ new-rich ” must have lost a great deal: for 
Solon boldly made all existing pledges in land null and 
void: the boundary-stones which had marked the ill-gotten 
lands were rooted ud, and the land was free again. All 
men who had sunk into slavery through debt were freed, 
and no one could henceforth accept the person of a debtor 
as security. Many who had been sold for debt, legally or 
illegally, or who had -sought safety in flight, were now 
freed, to return to their homeland and to speak again in 
the Attic tongue which they had loved long since. 
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But the compromise could not give a livelihood to every¬ 
body; and there must have been many landless men still, 
whose only hope lay in taking to industry. Solon there¬ 
fore did everything in his power to promote Athenian 
trade and manufactures, and introduced a new and more 
acceptable system of coinage. Athens' livelihood must come 
from her exports, not of corn, but of oil and manufactured 
goods, her true source of wealth. 

An important sign ot the times was the law which 
granted citizenship to aliens provided that they settled 
permanently in Athens to work as skilled craftsmen. 
Athens was going to learn from these foreigners their skill 
in the arts of manufacture, and she was soon to surpass 
them. Very soon the vases and other things produced in 
the workshops of Athens were the finest in Greece. 

Solon thus found a remedy for the crying evils of his 
day. But he was more than a reconciler of temporary 
disputes: he went on to be a law-giver. He had to frame 
a constitution which should prevent the recurrence of these 
conflicts in the future. 

He took as the basis of his constitution the division of 
the whole body of citizens into the four classes, " five- 
hundred-measure men,'' ** knights," " zeugitae," and 
" thetes." The first class was composed of the richest men, 
those whose land produced five hundred measures of 
grain: the " knights " were those who could afford to keep 
horses: the " zeugitae " had a slightly lower qualification: 
and the "thetes" were the common labourers. The 
" thetes " alone were not eligible to any of the offices of 
state, but all classes alike had votes in the General 
Assembly of citizens, and thus even the poorest had a 
voice in the election of magistrates. Only men of the 
highest property-class were able to become archons, but 
the many lesser offices were open to the first three classes. 
As time went on, however, the conditions which regulated 
these restrictions became modified, and there were well- 
accepted " legal fictions." 

Although Solon was careful to keep a fair measure of the 
powers of government in the hands of the upper classes, his 
constitution was in reality paving the way for the complete 
democracy of later Athens. A measure which had far- 
reaching effects in this direction was his granting to every 
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citizen a seat in the courts of justice. The juries were chosen 
by lot, and even the pauper had his chance if he could claim 
Athenian citizenship. Any magistrate on laying down his 
oflice could be arraigned before these courts to give an 
account of himself: and thus the people had the ultimate 
power, for, as Aristotle says in the Co 7 isiiiulion oj Athens, 

“ when the commons is master of the juryman’s ballot, it 

is master of the state.” ■, r 

There is not space to describe here the Council of hour 

Hundred which Solon created, presumably to be a steady¬ 
ing element in the constitution and to prepare the business 
of state before submitting it to the vote of the unwieldy 
Assembly of all citizens. It took over some of the functions 
of the old Council of Elders, the Areopagus, which had 
been composed of past magistrates and was thus a strong¬ 
hold of the aristocracy. To compensate the Areopagus for 
the loss of its active part in affairs, Solon gave it the high 
status of protector of the constitution and guardian of the 
laws and of religion. The Areopagus and the Four Hundred 
were to be twin anchors of the State: but unfortunately we 
have no details of what the Four Hundred actually did. 

Measures so far-reaching as those of Solon, however 
successful for the moment, were certain to leave some 
stubborn points unsettled, to cause conflict in the future. 
The ambition of nobles was a thing against which no 
balanced legislation could guard. Solon himself might have 
checked it for the time being by setting himself up as 
absolute tyrant: but such a blatant reliance on force might 
have caused a revolt which would have nullified all his 
efforts. Instead he took the nobler step of retiring yolun- 
tarily from his country when he had carried out his reforms. 
He was beset on all sides, like a wolf surrounded by a 
pack of hounds. He had satisfied nobody, but he Imew 
that he had saved his country, and he steadfastly chose 
exile, the fate from which he had rescued so many of his 

countrymen. , .... , 

His economic reforms persisted: but the political 

machine was soon wrecked. The history of the period after 
he had left Athens is obscure; but the strife of classes soon 
broke out again. We hear of years when there 
legally elected archon at alU The nobles were still too 
powerful and ambitious to abide by his settlement, ana m 
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thirty years or so Athens was under a tyranny, the very 
thing which Solon had struggled to avoid, 

A certain great noble, Peisistratus, found that an easy 
way to power would be to become champion of a cause. 
The men in the highlands of the south of Attica had long 
felt themselves to be neglected, and Peisistratus made him¬ 
self their man. He persuaded the Athenians to grant him 
a certain amount of^ protection and a bodyguard, for he 
swore that he went in danger of his life because of his 
efforts for their good; and before they realized what they 
had done, he used his body^ard to seize the control of 
the city: and in spite of various reverses, and even years 
of exile, he was able eventually to consolidate his position. 
It was a good thing for Athens and for the whole future 
course of world history that he did. Peisistratus was a really 

foundations of Athenian prosperity were 
laid by him. He took up Solon's plans of furthering the 
comm^cial interests of Athens, and made them really effec¬ 
tive. He broke right away from the idea of Athens as the 
centre of a quiet, self-supporting community, and made it 
a city with wide foreign interests. Men began to think of 
its sea-power and commerce as the source of its strength, 
and it even aspired to rival Aegina, its rich neighbour 
across the waters. The docks began to fill with sailors of 
all nationalities, and a new sailors' quarter began to arise, 
down at the harbour of Piraeus, some miles from Athens. 
Ine plain of Attica could no longer support the needs of 
me crowding population, and corn was brought via the 
black Sea from the great plains of South Russia, which 
nave always been a granary for Europe. How important 
this trade was it is difficult to say, but it is significant that 
another Athenian, Miltiades, perhaps with the collusion of 
reisistratus, made himself master of the Thracian Cherson- 

commanded the route through the Dardanelles. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the importation of alien corn, the 
agriculture of Attica was not neglected. Peisistratus found 
nis task easier than that of Solon. There was much more 

distribution to needy farmers. Many of 
me old landowners had been opponents of Peisistratus in 
ms nse to power, and when at last he prevailed by force 
ot arms he found himself master of the estates of his dead 
or exiled enemies. By sharing out these territories he was 
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able to reward the faithful Hill-men whose cause he had 
championed. The land of Attica settled down to new 
prosperity and the feeling of peace and security is shown by 
the fact that people began to plant olive groves. 

Peisistratus was a patron of arts and literature. He 
wished to make Athens a new and glorious city, and 
beautiful new buildings began to rise. The old temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis was made inore splendid, and 
down below in the plain he began to build a huge temple to 
Olympian Zeus, which was not completed until the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian took it in hand hundreds of years later. 
The Fountain of the Nine Springs was another of Pei^- 
stratus's gifts to Athens; and he increased his popularity 
still more by the festivals which he promoted, for they 

attracted Greeks from far and near. 

The festivals were closely bound up with the rehgious 

life of those days. In religion it was often the policy of 
tyrants to foster popular cults which had no association 
with the old families. We can understand this attitude, 
for the Greeks, besides worshipping the Olympian deito, 
Zeus. Hera, Athene and the rest, went m greatly for cidts 
of Heroes, the men of old time, and many of the noble 
families claimed heroes as their ancestors, and gained 
much prestige from their claims. We can coinpare 
Hecataeus' assertion that a god was his ancestor, sixteen 
generations back; and also we may call to nund the 
deification of the old Pharaohs, and the awe which the 
Israelites felt for the giants that were in the earth the 
men of renown,** the sons of Anak, the Zuzim and the 

Zamzummim.^ 

And so a tyrant like Peisistratus would break away from 
such cults which glorified the old families, and would set 
up in opposition a really popular cult of the common people, 

say that of Dionysus the god of wine. . . - 

The spring festival of the Great Dionysia in honour ot 

this god was one of the sights of Athens. It included recita¬ 
tions and choric dancing, and from these contests arose 
the glorious Athenian dramatic tradition, which w^ to give 
the world some of the noblest works in the history ot 


»This may, however, have been done in the time of ' £ 

* Compare also the stir which was caused by the finding of the bones ot 

Orestes. (Herodotus, I, 67, 68.) 
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literature. Peisistratus also encouraged the recitation of the 
poems of Homer, and it is possible that the scientific 
critical study of Homer dates from his time. The poems 
were recited by experts from all over Greece at the great 
festival of the Panathenaea, Athena's own holy day, when 
the new sacred robe of the goddess was carried in long 
procession to her temple on the hill, and her own people 
gloried in the consciousness of the brilliance of their heaven- 
protected city. 

Thus the benevolent and strong rule of Peisistratus was 
preparing Athens for her future greatness. He was too 
popular for revolt to have much chance of success, and he 
died peacefully in his bed. His sons Hippias and Hip¬ 
parchus tried to continue his work, and for a time they 
had fair success: but they had not the personality of their 
sturdy father, and began to lose confidence. The noble 
families again began to rouse themselves: the powerful 
family of the Alcmaeonidae was deep in intrigues, and 
obtained the support of Sparta, the rival city which was 
ever ready to pose as ejector of tyrants. After confused 
skirmishes and scramblings Hippias was forced into exile. 
Hipparchus had been assassinated some time before; and 
so the tyranny of the house of Peisistratus was over. It 
had found Athens a struggling distracted community, and 
left it splendid in wealth and dignity, at least to all outward 
appearance. The Athenians were a little ashamed of their 
reliance on the intervention of Sparta at the end: and very 
soon they were to assert themselves as a thorough democ¬ 
racy. The period of tutelage and youth was ended. 

This powerful State, Sparta, which had begun to throw 
its weight about in the politics of its neighbours, was one 
of the most remarkable in Greece. It was the most famous 
exception to most of what we have said about the general 
development of the Greek cities. New ideas, new enlighten¬ 
ment, new constitutions came to the rest of Greece: Sparta 
was thoroughly conservative, and this not because she was 
out of the main current of Greek affairs—she was foremost 
m Greece for military prowess. She had her own way of 
lif^ and disdained all the refinements and luxuries which 
nches brought to more pro^essive cities. And these cities 
in turn looked with admiration to the Spartan system, cold. 
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perfect and austere, a work of art as much as was ever an 
Athenian tragedy or an early classic statue, with the same 
tonic astringent effect on the beholder. They admired, but 
would not imitate. Civilization had its comforts, and the 
world must progress. For all its efficiency, there were grave 
defects in the Spartan regime, and the other cities saw them 
well enough. The Spartan was an incomparable soldier, 
but he was by no means the ideal of a Greek gentleman. It 
was only occasionally that Sparta produced a Brasidas.^ 
Yet when Plato made his wonderful sketch of a Greek 
Utopia, it was to Sparta that he turned for some of its 
principal features. 

The Spartan constitution itself was curiously mixed. It 
was monarchy, oligarchy and democracy all at once. It 
still kept its hereditary monarchy, centuries after kings had 
disappeared from many other Greek cities: but the power 
of the kings was limited, partly because there were regularly 
two at once, of two different royal lines, which perhaps 
reflected a conflict in the dim earliest days of Sparta. Still, 
the kings were very highly honoured: they held priesthoods, 
they had the chief seats at festivals, they went forth at the 
head of the army in the wars which were to a Spartan the 
true business of life: and when a king died, mourning 
garments were worn throughout the land. 

The kings were ex officio members of the Council of 
Thirty, a body of elders” who were the oligarchical elemeiit 
of the constitution; for although they were elected to their 
position, they were all men of noble birth. 

Thirdly, there was a democratic element in this curious 
constitution; for there was the General Assembly of all 
citizens who had passed the age of thirty. But here again 
there were limitations, and often it could do little more than 
approve proposals presented to it ready-made. 

The most remarkable feature of the constitution, how¬ 
ever, was the Ephorate. There were five ephors, elected 
by the people, and representing the people. Their power 
was great: they could even prosecute the kings, and when 
a king went out to battle, two ephors went with him. Every 

* Thucydides tells how even after Brasidsis was dead, his reputation 
helped to bring allies of Athens over to the Spartan side: for 
argued that other Spartans must be as good men as Brasidas. 

IV. 8i.) 

* Really old: they were all over sixty years of age. 
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month the kings and the ephors interchanged oaths: this 
practice must be an indication of some long-forgotten 
struggle between kings and people. 

Nevertheless, when all this is said, although the presence 
of Ephors and Assembly would seem to make Sparta some¬ 
what of a democratic state, the true position of affairs, if 
we take a wider view, was more of the nature of an 
oligarchy; for everything hitherto has referred only to those 
who were true Spartans by descent, and they were the 
minority in the country. There was a great number of other 
inhabitants who had no voice in the government at all; the 
pure-blooded Spartiates bullied them and feared them: and 
this was the key to the whole Spartan way of life. 

Democracy in Greece did not mean that every inhabitant 
of a town had a share in government. In most big Greek 
cities, even in Athens at its most democratic, there were 
many who had not the rights of citizens. Democracy was 
a system of privilege no less than oligarchy: only under 
democracy the privilege was more widely extended. No¬ 
where in Greece was this division between privileged and 
unprivileged more acute than in Sparta. When the race of 
Dorians, the pure-blooded Spartiates, had first entered the 
plain of Lacedaemon they had conquered its inhabitants, 
and ever after they despised them, with the contempt born 
of strong racial feeling. The descendants of these people 
were the Perioeci, the ‘‘ dwellers round about," without a 
share in the government. Still more despised and feared 
were the Helots, descendants of perhaps still more primitive 
inhabitants. They tilled the soil, almost as serfs, though 
they could keep some of the produce after they had given 
feir lords the Spartiates their full share. The Helots were 
bitterly discontented and always a danger: and Spartan 

policy was governed by the necessity of keeping them down 
with rigour. 

Very early in Spartan history the Spartiates had had a 
fright; the Helots had risen and almost overthrown their 
conquerors, and the Spartans determined that never again 
should this be possible. Henceforth Sparta was organized 
as an armed camp. The whole basis of Spartan life became 
military. When a child was born it was inspected by the 
elders, and if it was weakly it was cast out to die on the cold 
slopes of Mount Taygetus. At the age of seven boys and 
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girls alike were taken from their parents. They went to live 
in companies formed of those of their own age, and their 
lives were hard and frugal. They were taught to endure 
cold and heat, hunger and savage punishments. They were 
encouraged to steal; often they could obtain food in no 
other way: but if they were caught they were beaten for 
their clumsiness. Over each company of young boys was 
a leader who had passed his twentieth year: and the older 
men supervised and judged the punishments.-' Life was so 
bitter that, as critics said, war was almost welcomed as a 
pleasure 

The result was that Spartan discipline was magnificent. 
The Spartiate preferred death to disgrace. There was 
splendid patriotism: the Spartan was told to return from 
battle either with his shield or on it. The State was every¬ 
thing : and the SpartaQs lor centuries held securely their 
position as chief military power in Greece. They were the 
only Greek soldiers who were properly drilled. When they 
advanced to battle the king started the hymn, and the solid 
array of men in uniform of bright red, and heavy bronze 
armour, marched steadily on in step to the sound of flutes: 
and often they Easily swept away their opponents, if they 
were still there for the crash of impact. Sometimes the 

enemy had already broken and fled. 

The acknowledged military ascendancy of Sparta was 
a great thing for the future of Europe. It was Spartan 
leadership which made possible the combination of the 
Greeks to resist the Persians in the great clash between East 
and West. If Sparta had stood aloof, or made terms with 
Persia, the cause of the West would have been lost. 

Yet the evils of the Spartan system were in the long run 
most disastrous to Greece. Plato in his LawSj quoted later 
by Aristotle in his Politics (It, 8), summed them up when he 
said that the whole constitution was calculated for the busi¬ 
ness of war. It made them conquerors, and ensured the 
preservation of the State: but the State is not everything, 
if it is to live only for war. Peace was not natural tq the 
Spartans: they had no idea of cultivating the arts of peace, 
the true business of a state. Sparta had once been a place 
of culture: in the earlier days of Greece it had had its poets 
and its sculptors: but the arts had slowly withered, and now 
any attempts at the expression of the higher side of life were 
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crushed and scorned. It was unrelieved tragedy that this 
rude military state, posing as the liberator of Greece, was 
to trample underfoot the glory of Athens, in the great 
Peloponnesian War. Its attempts at empire were disas¬ 
trous: it had no S3mipathetic understanding of its subjects; 
terrorism might work at home, but it was not the way to 
govern an empire. And Sparta could not govern abroad 
when she was perpetually in dread of the Helots at home. 
It is typical of Spartan domestic affairs that the first duty 
of a young man on attaining manhood might be to become 
a member of the Secret Police, and to go out with a dagger 
and quietly assassinate as many dangerous Helots as pos¬ 
sible. It was not murder: every month the Ephors made 
a formal declaration of war against the Helots, to avoid 
blood-guilt. 

If the highest thing in human hfe were the State, the 
Spartan system could hardly be surpassed. But men of 
other cities in Greece were to maintain that there is a higher 
End than the State's own self-preservation, a deeper loyalty. 
The State itself must aim at an End, the ideal when all men 
share in the fullest life of which they are capable, with their 
full individuality yet governed by love of their country and 
the readiness to make sacrifices in its cause. For the people 
are the State, and it is by their achievements that the State 
lives. The maiming of any part of it is an injury of the 
whole. States may never win free from injustice and evils; 
but in all the restraints and coercion they must look to the 
truest life for man. The great question is what man is to 
think of Man; and not Sparta's answer, but that of Athens, 
was to be an inspiration to the world. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

GREEK THOUGHT 

'■ upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound.’ 

— Macbeth. 

W HILE the Hebrews, out of the ruin of their hopes, 
were piecing together a new world-view based on the 
absolute pre-eminence of their God and the pettiness of man, 
the Greeks in the busy cities on the east of the Aegean were 
looking out on an ever-widening world. It was a world of 
hope and adventure, a challenge to the spirit of man. Sailors 
and overland traders brought news of strange marvels that 
had been seen and still more marvellous things that lay 
beyond the farthest horizons: but the greatest wonder was 
man, who could ride on the raging of the sea and seek out 
these things. Man, like a confident child, was at home in 
the universe. Wherever Greeks settled, from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the Pontus, there was home. It was, as we have 
said, an age of expansion and colonization, and of the enter¬ 
prise of individuals. The world lay open to the merchant; 
and the merchant was the builder of the glory of Eastern 
Greece. We may almost say that this sixth century was 
the Victorian Age of Greece, but we must be thinking only 
of the progressiveness of the Victorians, and not of the rigid 
conventions and the prosperous patriotism. Men felt con¬ 
fidence in the power of human ingenuity to triumph over 
nature: the civil engineer drove his tunnel straight through a 
hill with the direct boldness of the Victorian railway pioneer. 
At Samos, the powerful island-city, which under the tyrant 
Polycrates aspired to naval pre-eminence in the Aegean, 
there was a copious spring of water on the far side of Mount 
Ampelus, to the north of the city: and so a t^nel was bored 
right through the mountain to tap the spring. Herodotus 
records the name of the architect, Eupalinus, son of Naus- 
trophus, of Megara. The tminel was over a thousand feet 

long, with a sloping channel in which water was brought 
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by pipes. Remains of some of these pipes were found when 
the tunnel was discovered in 1882. This extraordinary 
engineering feat of the Samians was the more remarkable 
because the diggers must have worked from both ends and 
met in the middle. Herodotus was particularly impressed 
by it, and he pauses in his tale to remark that he is giving 
some prominence to the Samians because of this tunnel and 
two others of the greatest works in Greece, also to be found 
at Samos—the great mole all round the harbour, nearly 
twenty fathoms deep, and a vast temple, “ the largest of all 
the temples known to us."' 

It is true, of course, that the pioneers of great engineer¬ 
ing works were the despots of the East. Egypt had its 
pyramids and the reservoir of Moeris: Sennacherib built a 
gigantic aqueduct carrying a canal to Nineveh: and even 
the Jews under Hezekiah tunnelled under the rocks of 
Jerusalem to the pool of Siloam, pick meeting pick in the 
middle of the work, as a remarkable inscription in the tunnel 
itself bears witness: but somehow the Greek achievement, 
that of a single city, seems to bear more significance and to 
promise more for the future than any of the Eastern works. 
We must remember, however, that Samos had contacts with 
the East. Polycrates himself, the successful pirate par 
excellence,'^ made a treaty with Amasis of Egypt and the 
reigning Syennesis of Cilicia. He was later forced to break 
off this treaty under pressure from Persia: and his sad end 
—he was entrapped and killed by a Persian satrap—gave 
Herodotus much scope for pointing an edifying moral. 
Polycrates had been told that too much prosperity was a 
tempting of fortune: he must insure against disaster by 
throwing away one of his most prized possessions. Poly¬ 
crates thereupon chose as a suitable premium a ring which 
he prized highly, and cast it into the sea: but it was found 
inside a fish and returned to him, and so he knew that his 
doom was not to be avoided. 

"What can be avoided 
Whose end is purpos'd by the mighty gods? " 

The progressive spirit of the Samians was typical of 
Eastern Greece. The age was one of commerce, but on the 

* He reminds us of the pirate's reply to Alexander the Great: “ Because 
I do it with a little ship only, I am called a thief: thou, doing it with a 
great navy, art called an emperor." (St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, IV, 4.) 
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basis of the prosperity there was raised a splendid edifice of 
culture. There were luxurious cities with fine public build¬ 
ings and new works of art which were breaking free from 
archaic stiffness. Man was finding what he could do ; and 
almost immediately he wanted to know. Science was bom. 
It is remarkable how some of the greatest pioneers of thought 
were men of practical affairs, merchants, travellers or states¬ 
men. Thales himself was credited with an astute “ corner¬ 
ing ” of the olive market, and his science was influenced by 
travel in Egypt. People had wide interests in those days, 
and they tried to co-ordinate them into a coherent theory of 
the world. Sweeping theories abounded: the age even had 
its Darwinian theory. 

Few men, of course, had the insight of a Thales or an 
Anaximander: but even so the wealthy men took pleasure 
in being patrons of the exponents of culture. It was quite 
a fashionable thing to have a poet in one's entourage. The 
wise went to the doors of the rich." 

But with this mention of poetry we must cease all 
comparison with the Victorian Age and begin to point the 
contrasts. The lyric poetry of early Greece was fresh and 
young, intensely individual and personal, and yet never 
self-conscious in a philosophical way. The poet records 
directly his flashes of love or hate, or the swift open-eyed 
absorption of a beautiful sight, a bird skimming the waves, 
a rosy apple neglected on the topmost bough: and though 
the few words in which the thought is expressed are chosen 
with deliberate care yet we feel that we are in immediate 
contact with experience, and that the experience touches 
deeper chords. This discovery of significance in the passing 
event is pure poetry. 

The lyric was only one of the many forms of Greek 
poetry, and we must not imagine that all poems were things 
of sweetness and love. Archilochus of Paros in the seventh 
century or earlier pursued with savage invective the people 
who had fallen foul of him, and his poems were so venomous 
that his victims could no longer hold up their heads in 
society. Yet this turbulent and quarrelsome poet, son of a 
well-born father and a slave mother, and so poor that he 
had to go abroad as a soldier to seek Ids fortunes, was rated 
by the Greeks as not far from Homer in merit. Certainly 
he flung reticence to the winds in expressing himself, and 
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even the few fragments which remain of his poems are 
sufficient to show us the strength of his personality. 

Greek poetry was manifold, ranging from epics to hymns 
of triumph, dirges, choral odes, epitaphs, and lyric poetr}'. 
The day of full tragic drama was not yet. Most character¬ 
istic were the lyric poems, intended to be sung to music. 
Two great lyric poets, Alcaeus and Sappho, brought 
immortal fame to the island of Lesbos. Only pitiful frag¬ 
ments of their works remain to the present day, but every 
fragment is precious. There are still hopes that more may 
be found: quite lately a piece of papyrus was found in Egypt 
which added more verses to a poem of Sappho of which we 
already possessed a few lines. 

Sappho was accounted the greatest poetess of all time. 
She founded at Mitylene a kind of school for training girls 
in music and dancing, and some of her poems were addressed 
to her pupils, and expressed her affection for those who were 
far away. She was of a sensitive and highly strung nature, 
and did not hesitate to reveal her pangs of jealousy: but with 
all the emotion her poems were perfectly fashioned, inimit¬ 
able works of art. The only complete one we possess is a 
superb ode to Aphrodite, in beautiful gliding phrases, beg¬ 
ging the goddess to have mercy and to give solace. 

Alcaeus’ nature was very different. He was a soldier, a 
difficult opponent in political quarrels, who expressed his 
strong views in incisive verse, and furthermore, would seize 
on any excuse to compose a song of wine or love. 

The Roman Horace found his nature very congenial, 
and imitated him freely. Alcaeus, like Horace and Archi¬ 
lochus, once had the misfortune to leave his shield behind 
on a stricken field: but this did not deter him from glorying 
in the possession of a fine collection of armour, and saying 
how his whole house was decorated for Ares, god of war. 
His brother (unlike Sappho’s, who got into entanglements 
in Egypt) was a credit to him. He had gone to the East and 
had taken service under Nebuchadrezzar, and had won 
fame by slaying a giant champion single-handed, Alcaeus 
hymned his praises on his return to Lesbos. It is an interest¬ 
ing link between Greece and the Eastern world. Here again 
we have evidence of the adventurousness which was a mark 
of the age. 

More potent still was the Greek adventurousness in the 
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things of the intellect. Ionia was the birthplace of scientific 
theory and the appeal to reason, and in so far as our modern 
civilization is scientific and rationalistic we derive ultimately 
from Ionia. The audacity of these ancient thinkers was 
astonishing. They took the whole universe as their province, 
and attempted by sheer hard argument to make it give up 
its secret and indicate man's place in it. They had very little 
to base their reasonings on in the way of experiment: but 
any strange piece of news from a distant land, news of an 
astronomical prediction, or a curious feat of engineering, 
was enough to rouse the interest of the Greek and to make 
him wonder if he could fit it into a coherent view of the whole 
universe. In default of exact observational verification, 
coherence was the test of a Greek theory, and the more 
things it could plausibly explain without undue distortion 
the better. The theories were most grandiose: they usually 
started from well-observed simple facts which suggested 
bold generalizations, such as *^A11 is fire,'* and then they 
proceeded to extend these results by the use, perhaps, of 
analogy. But they were all put forward as theories only: 

the reasons were given, and it was left to the hearer to accept 
or to deny them. 

Most important was the fact that the early thinkers were 
untrammelled by religion or convention. We hear of no 
protest against the almost Darwinian theory of Anaximander 
or the still stranger notions of Kmpedocles. The religions of 
the ancient Greeks, whether nature cults or the worship of 
the Olympian gods, had no quarrel with science. The priests 
had their place in society, but they did not try to give an 
intellectual explanation of the universe: their business was 
to take the gods for granted and to go about their task of 
enlisting their help by the correct ceremonies. It was not till 
much later that the common man began to worry whether 
Zeus or some whirling vortex sent the thunderstorm. And 
so science was free at first to develop as it wished. 

In the East, on the other hand, in Egypt and in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, science was the preserve of a closed corporation. The 
priest w^ far more important in Eastern society than in 
Greek The exclusive priestly caste guarded all the tradi- 
bonal learning of the people. The ordinary folk were quite 
Ignorant, but there, in the temple and the royal palace, was 
the mystery of knowledge: and it was used for the express 
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purpose of guiding the king and predicting the lucky and 
unlucky days for his enterprises. In such conditions there 
could be little progressiveness in science : original ideas were 
at a discount: the ways of the gods with the stars were 
known from old tradition, and all that could reverently be 
attempted was collection of data for use in the time-honoured 
computations. Such a closed enclave of science, though it 
may produce admirable tables of results, is barren and 
deadening in its final effects. 

On the other hand, a band of devoted pupils gathered 
round a master of original genius, fascinated by his daring 
theories and seeking to supplement or to disprove them by 
discoveries of their own, can bring revolutionary progress 
in thought: and so it was in Ionia. It is possible to talk 
of an Ionian schoolof thought. Whether the great men 
had definite groups of pupils is immaterial: there was a 
family likeness in all Ionian speculation: the lives of the 
great philosophers overlapped, and progress was continu¬ 
ous. Anaximander followed Thales, and Anaximenes fol¬ 
lowed Anaximander. It makes us remember how the year 
of the death of Galileo saw the birth of Newton. 

There are two essential elements of a complete science, 
the observations and the theory. Unco-ordinated observa¬ 
tions are almost useless except in so far as they suggest a 
theory; but the theory is then to be judged by its success 
in accounting for the observations, and for all future ones. 
First Tycho Brahe will make extensive catalogues of the 
motions of the planets. Then Kepler will pore over the mass 
of tabulations, seeking for simple laws which will explain 
them: and he will make several guesses which explain some 
things but ultimately break down, and then, after a lifetime 
of trial and error, he will hit on the three Planetary Laws. 
Then Newton will subsume all three Laws under his beauti¬ 
fully simple Law of Gravitation, showing that they follow 
naturally when once his great theory is granted—and now 
comes the time of testing. Starting from his single Law, he 
works out what future observations should be: and the sub¬ 
sequent complete verification of the predictions, down almost 
to the minutest detail, is the triumphant justification of the 
theory. But even so there are a few tiny discrepancies—■ 
42 seconds of arc in a century—and these are enough to 
provoke the scientists to further effort, and the explanation 
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of these difficulties is a guarantee of the success of Einstein's 
theory. 

Two of the main things necessary, the lists of observa¬ 
tions, and the mechanical accuracy of modern instruments, 
were denied to the Greeks. But they had the greatest thing 
■—the idea of Theory. It is for this reason that we can say 
that Science was bom in Greece. 

For thousands of years there had been scientific observa¬ 
tions in Mesopotamia and in Egypt, and admirable tables 
had been compiled, but, so far as we can see, until perhaps 
new excavations prove us wrong, the East never grasped 
the importance of the illuminating theory, to give life and 
meaning to the tables. 

The Greeks, on the other hand, had the Theory but not 
tlie necessary backing of the observations. As compared 
with the magnificent Chaldean organization of systematic 
records the Greek observations were feeble and spasmodic, 
and such facts as they possessed were largely derived from 
the East. And so we have the paradoxical spectacle of a 
true science starting with an absolute minimum of observa¬ 
tions, the way of fanciful speculation. Perhaps it was 
well that it should be so: the absence of a mass of cal¬ 
culations gave the Greek thinkers freedom to propound 
the most sweeping and majestic theories, brilliant but 
pathetic attempts to find by reason what the structure of 
the universe must be; and though some of the conclusions 
seem fantastic to us, tiiere were many flashes of insight, and 
the whole process was by no means futile, for it impressed 
on the mind of man the most important conception of all, 
that of the Unity of Science and its all-pervasiveness. 
Nothing is too large or too small for investigation: the sun, 
the stars, the weather, the human race, the lower animals, 
one large scheme should include and explain them all. For 
the Babylonian the stars and seven planets were essentially 
different fiom the earth: their nature was divine: each 
planet was associated with its own god, and the gods gave 
their names to the days of the week. The heavens were the 
abode of great powers, probably evilly-disposed to man, 
who loomed above the earth and smote mankind with blast¬ 
ing and mildew unless they were properly propitiated. 
Babylonian astronomy therefore was the science of learning 
the motions of these powers and predicting their wishes. 
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But to the Greek the stars and planets were of one stuff 
with the rest of the universe. There was no distinction be¬ 
tween terrestrial and divine. The Greek scientist did not 
speak of the Earth so much as of the Cosmos, the “ World/’ 
the complete Order of the Universe. The earth might be 
composed of the duller and heavier parts: vapours, clouds, 
and fire would naturally rise into the higher regions: but 
they were all part of one whole Order, explicable by the 
mind of man: there was no dread of terrible supramundanc 
Beings of irresponsible power. 

Lack of observations, then, was a help rather than a 
hindrance to the first sudden flowering of Greek thought: 
but the Greeks knew well enough that some observation was 
a necessary basis of science, and they made the most of 
what they could get: and probably, if we knew more of 
Greek science than the meagre notices and fragments which 
we possess, we should find that Greece had its competent 
experimentalists and observers. The Greek had an acute 
perception of what was significant for his purpose. The 
theory of the muddy origin of things is supported by the 
noticing of fossils in the rocks: and Herodotus, travelling 
in Egypt, finds in the characteristics of tlie land, the saltness 
of the soil, and the shells on the hills, strong confirmation 
of the story he has received that Egypt was in origin a gulf 
filled up by alluvium. More important, however, than even 
this appreciation of significant details was the fact that 
Greeks could be experimentalists rather than mere recorders. 
Experiment is fundamental to progress: one does not trust 
to haphazard observation: one has a tlieory, and then 
chooses an experiment so designed that it will test it. Empe¬ 
docles of Acragas, in stating his curious ideas about respira¬ 
tion, mentions an experiment which he thinks is relevant. 
A water-clock, a sort of funnel with an open neck, is plunged 
into water, and the water does not rush in at the bottom until 
you remove your finger from the orifice at the top: and then 
if you cover the neck again, you can lift up the funnel full 
of water; and now when you open the top the air comes in 
with a rush. It is one of our earliest indications of experi¬ 
ment with a definite application, and it is a golden page in 
the history of science. 

Yet while we give the Greeks full credit for turning 
Science into a living instrument of culture, we must recog- 
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nize that they were stimulated by the achievements of 
Chaldea and Egypt. The East had a splendid scientific 
tradition, as we have said: and the second age of brilliance 
in Greek science, the age not of powerful theory but of 
dazzling competence in practical application, the age of 
trigonometry and navigation, was to come when Greek 
genius and Eastern tradition were fused at Alexandria in 
the synthetic city of Alexander the Great. 

The iniluence of the old Eastern tradition is still marked 
at the present day. To ancient Mesopotamia we owe the 
sexagesimal system of numeration, twenty-four hours, sixty 
minutes, sixty seconds, three hundred and sixty degrees. 
Probably they got their system of reckoning in sixties from 
astronomy, with the twelve months of the year, and signs 
of the zodiac. And half the language of superstition and 
fortune-telling comes ultimately from the sages of Chaldea, 
the diviners who read the future in the stars and in the livers 
of animals. This mixture of magic must not blind us to 
their solid achievements. From 747 B.c. onwards they made 
regular records of astronomical events, and they kept it up 
even after the Persian conquest. This list of obsei*vations 
extends therefore over a longer period than anything of the 
kind in modern astronomy. 

The Calendar was a great invention and a perpetual 
problem, as the month will not ht the year. Many devices 
were tried in antiquity: the Egyptians checked things by the 
rising of the Dog Star: the Babylonians in the earliest days 
had to interpolate a month now and then. Hammurabi 
writes to a certain Sin-idinnam: “Since the year hath a 
deficiency, let the month now beginning be registered as a 
second Elul *' (as if one should say: '' Let there be two 
Februaries this year “); but he is careful to point out that 
this must not affect the due payment of debts. By 500 b.c. 
a Chaldean astronomer was able to calculate the length of 
the year to within 27 minutes of error. 

The most spectacular feat of the old Chaldeans was 
their prediction of eclipses. They could not predict them 
with certainty, as they did not know their true reasons: but 
they probably found from their records that eclipses seemed 
to happen at definite intervals of years, and so all they were 
able to S2cy was that an eclipse might be expected to occur 
at a certain time, and they kept careful watch: for its 
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occurrence or non-occurrence was a powerful portent. In¬ 
scriptions such as the following have been found: 

“ To the king my lord, thy servant Abil-Istar. Concerning the 
eclipse of the moon of which the king my lord sent to me; in the 
cities of Akkad. Borsippa and Nipur obseivations they made, and 
then, in the city of Akkad, we saw part . . 

And again: 

“ When for the eclipse of the sun we made an observation, the 
observation was made and it did not take place. ^ That which 1 saw 
with my eyes to the king my lord 1 send . . . 

It was probably from the Babylonian information on 
eclipses that Thales, the founder of Greek science, was able 

to predict the famous eclipse of May 28, 585. 
of the few almost certain dates in ancient history. On that 
date a battle took place near the River Halys in Asia Minor 
between Alyattes of Lydia and Cyaxares the Mede—-or 
rather it did not take place, for the land went tiark at the 
critical moment and the awestruck enemies peace. 

This, says Herodotus, is the eclipse which was foretold by 

Thales of Miletus. , r 1 

Thales was the first of the Greek philosophers of whom 

we have positive knowledge. He was a merchant and 
traveller, and a man of prudent counsel. If'^as he who 
advocated a central Ionian government at Teos. it was 
possibly for his practical wisdom rather than for his science 
that he was reckoned one of the Seven Sages: for science 
always tends to be slighted by the common man. Ih^^e is 
the story how he once fell into a well whilst contemplaung 
the heavens: and the good lady who pulled hirn out had 
some scornful things to say about the practical advantages 
of science. The story is told by Plato in his Theaetetus, but 
we need not believe it, for it is the sort of thing that is always 

said about scientists. ^ l a 

In the course of his travels Thales went to Egypt. 
there he was struck by the immense efficiency of the 
Egyptians in practical measurement. The mathematics 01 
Egypt was very ancient. Herodotus cohjectures, plausibly 
enough, that it arose out of practical needs. The Nile was 
regularly blotting out fields and obliterating boundaries, 
so that the land had to be marked out afresh; and hence. 
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says Herodotus, arose the science of Geometry. Egyptian 
geometry, however, was empirical: it had been found by 
experience that certain methods were best for certain prob¬ 
lems, but there was little attempt to combine them_ in a 
logical sequence. If a new problem arose, a new trick of 
measuring was invented: they did not see that there were 
general principles which included the variants as particular 
cases. Thus while some of the methods were incredibly 
accurate, and vast structures like the Pyramids could be 
planned, marked out, and built with errors of only a few 
inches in the 750 feet of each side, yet some others of the 
rules were very rough and unreliable. The rule given for 
finding the area of a trapezium, for instance, works only if 
the figure is a rectangle. There were most elementary mis¬ 
takes in the calculation of volumes; but probably the rules 
were found to do well enough for finding the contents of 
granaries. There was little progress in Egyptian mathe¬ 
matics. It reached its highest excellence at the beginning, 
in the earliest mathematical handbook known to us, the 
papyrus of Ahmes, which seems to have been written before 
1700 B.C., and to have been actually based on an earlier 
work composed as far back as 3000 B.c. It contains rules 
for geometry and arithmetic, especially for the manipula¬ 
tion of fractions (very awkward to the early mind), and it 
even has algebraic problems which involve the unknown 
quantity x, called by the Egyptians “hau," the "heap.** 
This is all the more striking when we realize that the Greeks 
were never very good at algebra: there was no algebra 
worth mentioning till the time of Diophantus, about 250 a.d. 

But as far as we can tell Egyptian mathematics never 
advanced much beyond the first brilliant success: methods 
in use as late as 100 B.c. were actually less accurate than 
those of the Ahmes Papyrus. 

The greatest achievement of the Egyptians was in the 
setting out of vast plans of temples and such buildings. 
They could draw right-angles with perfect accuracy. The 
fact that the Greeks called the Egyptian geometers " har- 
pedonaptae,** rope-stretchers, seems to show that they had 
discovered the secret of the 3, 4, 5 triangle, and this was to 
have an immense influence on Greek mathematics. To set 
out a right-angle, all you need is a rope 12 feet long, ABCD, 
pegged down at B and C, where B is 3 feet from A and C 
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is 5 feet from D. Then two men holding the ends A and D 
walk round till they meet, keeping the ropes AB, CD taut: 
and ABC will then be an exact right-angle. 



(This result seems to have been known also to the 
Hindu and Chinese geometers: and as there are few dates 
in their early history, they can always claim to be first 
in the field.) It is the sort of result that could be stumbled 
on by accident: and the Egyptians seem never to have 
discovered why it was true. 

Thales came to Egypt and learnt some of the ancient 
wisdom; and then he proceeded to show the Egyptians 
some things which they had never suspected. The rules 
which they had learnt for particular cases could, by a little 
adaptation, be made to serve for quite different problems. 
They had vague ideas of proportion and drawing to scale, 
which they used for finding the angles to cut stones for 
pyramids, Thales showed that similar methods could be 
used for finding the distances of ships at sea. He found 
the heights of pyramids by comparing the lengths of their 
shadows with those of sticks of known length: if this was 
really a great revelation to the Egyptians our estimate of 
their true grasp of geometry must sink very low. But at 
any rate TTiales brought the great illumination: geometry 
was a science, a thing of reason, developing from easy results 
and finding their implications, not merely a series of 
mensuration-rules to be learnt by heart. It is probably 
going too far to say, as Aristotle and Eudemus did, that 
Thales discovered the early propositions of the first book 
of Euclid: this is probably Eudemus*s conjecture, that as 
Thales found distances of ships by taking a base-line on 
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the coast and two angles, he must have known the theorem 
about two angles and a side. A little insight into figures 
was all that was needed : the theorem need never have been 
stated. But even so Thales' achievement was great 
enough: the first step is as important as any that follow: 
and Thales saw that Geometry was a science, and sought 
for the general in the particular. It was the typical 
reaction of the Greek mind to the world. 

Thales did not confine himself to Geometry. He had a 
theory of the universe, and it is this which gives him his 
place as first of the line of Ionian philosophers. He looked 
at the scheme of things, earth, clouds, and stars, and tried 
to find some underlying substance which was the material 
cause of all. He decided that it was water—everything 
came from water: and he had much reason for his view. 
Water can turn into vapour and float in the air: or it can 
freeze into solid ice. We see dew lying on the surface of 
the ground: and again we see a pool steaming in the heat 
and the vapour rising up towards the sun. And we must 
remember that the rivers of Asia Minor brought down 
much alluvium. The harbour of Miletus, the port where 
Thales lived, needed continual dredging and is now silted 
up: there before men's eyes was earth slowly rising from 
the midst of water. 

If water was fundamental, the earth must have 
coagulated on it and must be floating: and it seems that 
Thales thought of the earth as a flat disc resting on water, 
(We may compare the old Oriental idea of the waters 
underneath the earth, the fountain of the great deep, which 
burst forth in the days of Noah.) 

The origin of the sun and the stars probably seemed to 
Thales to be not very different from that of the clouds. 
The lightest and most refined form of things, fire, would 
naturally rise highest:' and we must bear in mind that the 
clouds often vomit forth fire, the lightning. 

Thales seems also to have been interested in the curious 
properties of the magnet and of amber: they seemed to be 
alive. Aristotle credits Thales with saying that “ all things 
are full of gods ": but if he did, he was perhaps referring 
only to this electric liveliness: for the old lonians the word 
" gods" had not the tremendous significance that it had 
in the East. 
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In the next generation after Thales, that is, about 
550 B.C., flourished the second of the Ionian scientists, 
Anaximander. He was, like Thales, a man of affairs: he 
led an expedition to found a colony at Apollonia {probably 
on the Black Sea coast), and he was honoured by a statue 
at Miletus, the base of which has been discovered. He 
was reputed to be the first Greek to construct a map. His 
theory of the universe showed a notable advance on that 
of Thales. Thales had said that everything came from 
water: but surely, Anaximander seems to have argued, 
fire and water are very different things. It looks rather 
as if the universe is an equipoise between contrasting 
opposites, a balance between the wet and the dry. To 
give the pre-eminence to water would be to weigh down 
the balance unjustly. There is justice in this strife of 
opposites. Therefore if there is some underlying primal 
substance from which all are derived it must be neither 
hot nor cold, wet nor dry. It must not be recognizable in 
its own identity. It must be unknowable, “ eternal, age¬ 
less, and infinite." From this substance, different from 
all the manifestations, all are derived. 

How? There cannot be static equilibrium, for the 
opposites are still at war with each other. In summer the 
hot has the advantage, in winter the cold. From injustice 
things fluctuate to the opposite injustice. There must be 
a ceaseless motion in the original substance, and that is 
how the opposites came to be separated out in the origin 
of the worlds. And the substance must be infinite in extent, 
for ever new material has to be provided to continue the 
strife, " that becoming may not fail." 

Such was possibly the reasoning behind Anaximander's 
theory, but it is very difficult to discern his exact teaching, 
for we have to rely on fragmentary notices in much later 
writers, who may have inserted ideas which belonged to a 
later date, and we must do a great deal of guessing. 

He seems to have held that there were innumerable 
" worlds " encompassed by the Boundless, As far as our 
" world " or universe is concerned his theory made possible 
a most valuable suggestion. Thales had needed water to 
support the earth: Anaximander needed nothing. The 
earth swings free, as it is in the midst of the great whirl 
of motion and there is no reason why it should go to one 
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side rather than the other. He thought of the earth not 
as a Hat disc but as a poised cylindrical pillar. We are 
on one of the surfaces. 

The moist cold elements of earth stayed at the centre 
of the whirl: the air and flame flew outwards, and a sphere 
of ilame arose enclosing the air. But the vapours burst 
their way through and enclosed the flame in rings, so that 
most of it was invisible, save where a chink in the 
vaporous tube showed a glimpse of flame, and we called 
that a star, or sun or moon. (Perhaps the sight of the 
Milky Way gave Anaximander this idea.) Eclipses took 
place when the breathing holes of the sun or moon were 
stopped up. The moon's breathing hole seems to have 
been especially elaborate: the waxing and waning were 
caused by its opening and shutting, as if actuated by a 
celestial ventilator. Thunder and lightning were caused 
by wind bursting out of a black cloud: the sudden 
rift gave the appearance of a flash. We notice how 
sun and clouds belong to the same order of heavenly 
society. 

But Anaximander’s most daring suggestion was con¬ 
cerned with what had happened on earth. It was nothing 
less than a theory of the origin of living creatures. He 
anticipated modern theories of evolution by saying that 
life came forth from the slime: as the moist element was 
evaporated by the sun life emerged, and it crawled up on 
the land. " Man was like another animal, namely a fish, 
in the beginning.” Man must have been bom from 
another species, for the human child is so helpless that it 
could never have survived. ” The first animals were 
produced in the moisture, each enclosed in a prickly bark.” 
The bark eventually broke off; when the first human beings 
became capable of protecting themselves, they finally took 
to the land. 

So at last Anaximander had accounted for ever3dhing, 
from sun and stars to man. 

His far-reaching speculations were not accepted by 
Anaximenes, the next great thinker, whose life overlapped 
Anaximander’s. Anaximenes abandoned the ” indeter¬ 
minate substance ” of his predecessor, and went back to a 
determinate substance. It was one and infinite, but this 
time it was Air. The human soul is Air and holds us 
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together: in the same way breath and air encompass the 
whole world. He side-tracked Anaximander’s arguments 
about the one indeterminate substance by introducing the 
conception of rarefaction and condensation. The Air is 
the great unity which " extends through all extent ” : the 
differences in the natures of things must therefore be caused 
by its being more closely packed in some places than in 
others. At its rarest it becomes Fire. Cloud is formed 
from the air by a process of “ felting.” Clouds when 
condensed become water; and, still denser, we have earth 
and rocks. 

This theory, impressive in its unity, unfortunately 
disposes of Anaximander’s fine guess of the poised earth. 
For Anaximenes the earth must be very broad, and must 
be supported by the air. The sun and stars rise from it, 
and must float about like leaves. The sun does not go 
under the earth, but at night must float round out of sight 
behind the high parts of the earth. The earth is like a 
floating table. The rainbow is produced by the beams of 
the sun burning condensed air. 

Anaximenes’ results were therefore much cruder than 
those of Anaximander, but his theory was redeemed by 
the great principle of rarefaction and condensation, and it 
was to have much influence on later thought. 

We must now take a large leap across the Greek world 
to the cities of Southern Italy, Greater Greece, for there 
Ionian thought was to undergo a striking transform.ation. 
St. Augustine, in the City of God (VIII, 2), says that there 
were two schools of early Greek philosophy, the Ionian and 
the Italian, The Italian means Pythagoras. 

Pythagoras came from the east of the Aegean, from 
the isle of Samos, where the tyrant Polycrates flourished. 
He was involved in politics even more deeply than most 
of the early philosophers, and we are told that he migrated 
from Samos because he disliked Polycrates’ rule. He 
settled in Croton, the vast commercial city, the rival of 
Sybaris, in the south of Italy: and there he gathered round 
him a band of followers. It was a kind of secret society, 
and there were to be Pythagoreans long after Pythagoras 
was dead; and as many discoveries of later Pythagoreans 
tended to be ascribed to the master himself, and to be 
canonized by the words ” Himself said it,” it is exceedingly 
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difficult to decide how much of Pythagorean doctrine goes 
back to Pythagoras. But even if we grant him the absolute 
minimum, he remains one of the very greatest figures in 
the history of thought. 

Two principal features distinguished the doctrine of 
Pythagoras from that of the lonians, namely, the mingling 
of religion with science, and the emphasis on form. Thales 
and his successors had kept their science free from religious 
influences: but in the isle of Samos it was different, perhaps 
because it was nearer to Delos, the holy isle of Apollo. 
Strange religions also had come into Greece from the north, 
furious cults of Orpheus and Dionysus. Dionysus was the 
god of wine and ecstasy: the wine of Dionysus transported 
men out of themselves, and gave them a feeling of wild 
power. And the mystery-religion of Orpheus was to have 
an immense hold on many Greeks. The Orphic devotees 
were initiated into the hidden secrets of nature: holy 
ceremonies made them one with the god who died with 
the death of the year: and the drama of the rebirth with 
spring was an earnest of the new life of the soul after 
death. It was an affair of secret societies, and men seized 
on it as a way of salvation for the elect. 

The Pythagorean society had some affinities with this 
idea of privilege. There were degrees of membership: 
certain doctrines and rules were available for ordinary folk, 
but there were also secret doctrines, revealed only to the 
inner circle of followers. The brotherhood was compact 
and powerful, and it soon began to have an influence in the 
affairs of Greater Greece. It was in origin a religious body, 
but it began to play a vigorous part in the struggles of rival 
parties. This incursion into politics was its undoing. The 
men of Croton rose against the Pythagoreans. The master 
retired to Metapontum, and later there was a massacre of 
his followers at Croton. It may be that Pythagoras him¬ 
self was murdered also. 

The most famous doctrine of Pythagoras was that of the 
transmigration of souls.*' It was related of him (by the 
scornful critic Xenophanes) that he once heard a dog howl¬ 
ing and asked that it should not be beaten, as he recognized 
the voice of a departed friend. There was also the story 
that he recognized as his own a shield which he saw hanging 
up in a temple; it was the shield of Euphorbus, a hero of 
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the Trojan War, and Pythagoras' soul must therefore have 
inhabited Euphorbus in those far-off days. It is a strange 
example of the feeling that people often have—“ I have 
been here before." " What is the opinion of Pythagoras 
concerning wildfowl?" asks Shakespeare, and replies: 
"That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a 
bird." [Twelfth Night, \v, 2.) 

This recognition of a kinship between man and animals 
would logically involve the prohibition of the killing of 
animals for food, and we are told that the Pythagoreans 
were strict vegetarians. There were many other rules of 
their society, which seem to be survivals of primitive taboos, 
such as are found in the folk-customs of half-civilized com¬ 
munities. One must not eat beans, or step over a crossbar, 
or stir the fire with iron, or eat from a whole loaf, or even 
walk on highways. These taboos, and many others, formed 
the Pythagorean rule: Pythagoreanism was a way of life. 
But it was not by its strange customs that it was to have 
a lasting effect on scientific thought: Pythagoras was more 
than a witch-doctor. 

In the first place, we have the glimmerings of an interest 
in Ethics, which was to come to such glorious fruition in 
later Greek philosophy. It was bound up with the religious 
aspect of Pythagoreanism and the emphasis on the way of 
sa vation. Pythagoras was not, like the old lonians, almost 
exclusively occupied with cosmology; he was interested also 
in the soul of man. The distinction between the three kinds 
of life probably goes back to Pythagoras. Just as there 
were three kinds of people at the Olympian Games, the 
cheapjacks and chafferers, the competitors, and the specta¬ 
tors, so there were three kinds of people in the world: and 
best of all were the spectators, who looked on in philosophic 
contemplation of the meaning of it all. We meet this idea 
later on in a much developed form in Plato and Aristotle. 
For Aristotle the highest activity of the divine reason is 
serene contemplation. 

But, in the second place, Pythagoras turned away men’s 
thoughts from the study of matter to the study of form. 
The Ionian scientists had sought to explain the world by 
finding a universal substance. " All is water," said Thales. 
" Numbers are things," said Pythagoras. The difference 
is profound. It is not the substance which is all-important: 
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it is how it is arranged. Noble things and base may alike 
share in the primitive substance: what distinguishes them 
is their form. This emphasis on form was to have lasting 
effects: it was to be the core of Platonism, and the Platonic 
philosophy has persisted through the ages as one of the 
most living legacies of Greece. It forced an entrance into 
the struggles of Christian philosophy, and to the present 
day it is one of the grand traditions, with its strong parti¬ 
sans. To some modern philosophers it is Idealism, to others 
Realism: but every attempt at an explanation of Reality 
has to reckon with it. Plato was deeply affected by the 
Pythagorean p>oint of view, and many things in^ his 
Dialogues are reflections of his interest in it: but it is so 
deeply embedded that it is very difficult to argue back from 
Plato to what were the original doctrines. It is significant 
that over the gate of Plato's Academy there was said to 
be the inscription: "Let no one enter who is without 
Geometry for the centre of the Pythagorean philosophy 
was its mathematics. It is impossible to understand fully 
the mind of the Greeks after the time of Pythagoras if we 
neglect to consider their mathematics. 

Pythagoras studied both Arithmetic and Geometry, but 
his chief interest was in the former, although as a mathe¬ 
matician he is best known to posterity by his fanious 
Geometrical Theorem. His arithmetic was a new creation: 
he scorned Commercial Arithmetic. Mere calculation, of 
prices and measures could be left to the men of the market¬ 
place. He was interested in the hidden properties of 
numbers, as numbers. What was the significance of the 
Odd and the Even ? Had they a deep import for philosophy ? 
Later Pythagoreans, if not Pythagoras himself, gave them 
a mystical meaning. Common objects such as horses or 
men would have their numbers. Three, the union of the 
odd and the even, would symbolize marriage. Four, the 
first square number, would be Justice, and so on. But this 
does not get us very far: more important is the fact that 
Pythagoras represented numbers by geometric patterns of 
dots. 

This was largely due to the poverty of the Greek method 
of writing numbers by using the letters of the alphabet. 
Calculation is impossible with this method, and so Pythag¬ 
oras went back to the primitive way of making patterns of 
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dots, for such dots show many properties at a glance. 
Thus if we arrange the odd numbers as follows: 



and so on, it is obvious at once that the series I + 3 + 5 + 7 + 
. . wherever we care to stop, adds up to a perfect square. 
The diagram shows this far more clearly than any Algebra 
can. 

The badge of Pythagoreanism, by which the brethren 
swore, was the teiraktys of ten, arranged thus: 


It was full of properties of the numbers up to ten, and indeed 
seemed to hold the secret of number. So there were “ tri¬ 
angular"' numbers, and numbers of other shapes and 
patterns. Pythagoras was linking Arithmetic with Geometry. 

Now if the important things in the world were the forms 
of objects, the geometrical shap>es, Pythagoras was obvi¬ 
ously hot on the scent: and this explains his delight in the 
discovery of his famous geometrical theorem, Euclid, I, 47. 
He penetrated the mystery of the Egyptian 3, 4, 5 triangle. 
Its reason is numerical. It is a right-angled triangle because 
3 *+ 4* = 5 ^. Moreover, he proved that a^iy other right- 
angled triangle has the same property. Thus the triangle 
whose sides are 8, 15, 17 is right-angled, because 64 + 225 = 
289, This amazing revelation of a connection between 
numbers and shapes must have strongly confirmed Pythag¬ 
oras in his theories: the story goes that when he discovered 
it he sacrificed an ox, or even a pile of oxen. This is some¬ 
what unlikely if he was a consistent vegetarian; but the tale 
well illustrates the Greek delight in a triumph over nature. 
The Egyptian blind experimental result is seen to be but a 
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particular case of a theorem in an abstract science, wrought 
wholly by the mind. 

In what way Pythagoras proved his theorem no one can 
tell. The proof which is given in Euclid is probaWy 
Euclid's own, put in with pride as the crown and completion 
of his first book. It is even possible that Pythagoras never 
discovered the theorem at all, but that it was due to one of 
his followers, and piously fathered on the great founder: 
but all probability seems to be in favour of Pythagoras' own 
authorship. He may have proved it by fitting certain 
triangles into a square. 

Certainly Euclid's method is entirely geometrical. He 
has nothing to do with numbers in his argument. Lengths 
are lines, squares are areas. Two squares have the same 
total area as a third square. The theorem is an affair of 
geometrical shapes: and this was to cause almost at once 
a devastating difficulty. 

For the brilliant result, which had seemed to confirm 
the connection between shapes and numbers, suddenly 
turned and rent it. If we take a right-angled triangle whose 
side are i and i, the third side should be the square root 
of in other words v/2. But ^2 will not work out 

as a number. It is incommensurable. There is no fraction 
which is exactly equal to it. Yet we have drawn the line, 
and there ^/2 must be, staring us in the face. Geometrical 
lines therefore must be able to represent more than 
numbers: or are there perhaps numbers of a totally different 
kind, irrationals, whose existence we had never suspected? 
The invention of a coherent theory to account for these 
numbers has been one of the triumphs of modern mathe¬ 
matics : and it was foreshadowed by one of the most power¬ 
ful of the later Greek men of genius, Eudoxus, with his 
amazingly modern manipulation of the linear arithmetic 
which was the basis of the fifth book of Euclid: so that 
ancient and modern mathematics link hands across two 
thousand years. But the Pythagoreans do not seem to have 
attempted this solution of boldly accepting new numbers: 
for them the square root of 2 was a difficulty, to be hushed 
up as much as possible. It was said that Hippasus of 
Metapontum, the black sheep of Pythagoreanism, was 
drowned at sea for his impiety in revealing this flaw. He 
was also drowned at sea for revealing the existence of the 
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regular dodecahedron, the figure of twelve p>entagons 
which can be fitted into a sphere. 

With this difficulty of ^/2 we have reached one of the 
fiercest battle-fields of the philosophy of space and time, 
the distinction between the discrete and the continuous. 
Pythagoras with his dots had followed the way of the 
discrete, resolving things into definite numbers of units. 
The geometry of lines, on the other hand, is the science 
of continuity. Are space and time made up of ultimate 
particles, incredibly small but not zero, or is there no small¬ 
est thing, and in any interval is there a continuous flow 
from one end to the other? There are grave difficulties 
either way: almost immediately it was to give rise to the 
Paradoxes of Zeno, and the modern " quantum theory 
las given a new twist to the problem. And even if all 
difficulties are reconciled in the artificial conceptual world 
of modern Pure Mathematics, we have still to ask whether 

the solution has anything to do with the world of everyday 
life. 


So we shall leave the Pythagoreans with their secret 
trouble; it was, for the time being, trivial in comparison 
with the immense impetus that they gave to the study of 
mathematics. Attention had been concentrated once and 
for all on abstract things, numbers and shapes, and the way 
was clear for the discussion of the very deepest problem: 
what are these abstractions, and what is their status in 
? We must conclude by mentioning what was prob¬ 
ably the most brilliant of all Pythagoras' discoveries—the 
connection between numbers and music. 

He found by experiment that the notes of the octave can 
be got by plucking strings whose lengths are in definite 
numerical ratios. In a flash of insight he decided that 
number was the basis of harmony, and why should there 
not therefore be harmony and number throughout the 
universe? His pupils later declared that the spheres of the 
heavens, which carried the planets on their revolutions 
fhe earth, gave forth a celestial harmonious song, 
and that the master had been privileged to hear it: but all 
we can definitely say of Pythagoras' knowledge of this 
heavenly system is that he believed in the sphericity of the 
earth. It was a different application of his great idea that 
was to dominate future Greek philosophy. A musical note 
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is just right. It is the mean between wrongs. 
does not seek to surpass musician in tightening the strings. 
(Cf. Plato, Republic, I, 349E-) Excess is as bad as defect 
So it is in the moral life of man—a virtue is a mean between 
two vices. And in fact there should be rightness in the 
whole universe: it should be like a perfectly tuned mstru 
ment. But these were questions for later centunes. 

It would be well to finish this chapter with a note of 
realism. Xenophanes of Colophon was a sixth-century 

modernist, a scathing critic of theories and 
gods alike. He poured scorn on Pythagoras doctrine ot 
transmigration, and equally on man’s construction of gods 
in his own image. Ethiopians, he said, make their gods 
black and snub-nosed: Thracians say theirs have blue eyes 
and red hair: and if horses and oxen had hands, and coidd 
paint works of art, they would make their gods m the forms 

of horses and oxen. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


" Why should there be wrath against the realm of the king 
and his sons? "—Ezra vii. 2j. 

I N 529, after he had spent some years in organizing his 
empire, Cyrus of Persia fell fighting in the East. Various 
differing accounts of his end have been preserved. Accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus his opponents were the Massagetae, rude 
barbarians who dwelt in the plains to the east of the Caspian 
Sea, ruled by a queen, Tomyris. Her son was captured by 
the Persians and killed himself: and after the fatal battle, 
the queen, who had sworn she would give Cyrus his fill of 
blood, ordered that search should be made for Cyrus's body 
among the slain. Then, filling a skin full of blood, she 
dipped the head of Cyrus into it, insulting the dead, and 
saying: “ I live and have conquered thee: yet by thee I 
am ruined, for thou tookest my son with guile; but thus I 
perform my threat, and give thee thy fill of blood." 
(Herodotus, I, 214.) 

The successor of Cyrus was his son Cambyses, who 
conquered Egypt and made it a mere province of the Persian 
Empire; and later on one of the Persian governors of Egypt 
was able to extend the Persian rule as far as Libya and 
Cyrene. The Empire was now far greater in extent than 
any that had hitherto held sway in Western Asia. 

In 522 Cambyses died in peculiar circumstances when 
on his way back to Persia to deal with the revolt of a 
pretender. His death was regarded by many as a well- 
deserved judgment for his evil ways: Herodotus has little 
good to say of him, and he is doubtless expressing the 
opinions of the Egyptians from whom he obtained his 
information. Cam%ses had outraged Egyptian feeling, it 
seems, by shameless irreverence towards their gods: he had 
actually slain the new Apis, the divine calf. At rare intervals 
a calf was bom with the distinctive markings which indicated 

M3 
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divinity, and his appearance was an event in Egypt. 
Cambyses mocked at the beast, and gave it a wound in the 
thigh, from which it presently died. Now retribution over¬ 
took him as he hurried eastwards to face the pretender: in 
mounting his horse, he wounded himself in the thigh, in the 
very same place where he had wounded Apis: the wound 
gangrened, and on his death-bed the stricken king confessed 
his greater crime, and told how he had secretly order^ the 
death of his brother Bardes, lest he should usurp the throne 
while Cambyses was in Egypt; and he now testified that the 
new pretender was not Bardes, but was impersonating him. 

So, full of remorse for his useless crime, Cambyses died. 
But from the more prosaic account on the great rock- 
inscription of Darius at Behistun it seems more likely that 
he committed suicide in despair at the revolt. Herodotus 
regards Cambyses as having acted in Egypt like a raving 
madman: his expedition against the Ethiopians was a 
disastrous failure: so mad was he that he consented to turn 
back only when famine had driven the soldiers to resort 
to cannibalism: but actually the man who could subdue 
Egypt was no lunatic, and Cambyses had given Persia 
complete control of a strong southern frontier of Egypt at 
Elephantine, and had spread Persian influence even farther 

south. (Herodotus, VII, 9.) 

The Magian pretender was soon slain, but for some time 
there was chaos in the Empire. Eventually Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, was able to seize the throne. He was not in 
direct descent from Cyrus, and his title to the throne may 
not have borne severe scrutiny: Herodotus gives elaborate 
details ofwiles by which he contrived to win a contest among 
the noble claimants who had slain the pretender. But 
Darius was fated to be the ruler of Persia: had not Cyrus, 

. on his last campaign, seen in a vision the son of Hystaspes, ^ 
with wings on his shoulders, shadowing Europe with one 
wing, and Asia with the other? Soon he began to show 
proofs of his greatness. In the next few years revolts broke 
out in Babylonia, Media, Armenia, Margiana (Bactria), 
H3a'cania, Parthia, Persia and Susiana, and he subdued 
them all. He made Babylon his base in 521, and was able 
to deal with most of the revolts separately as they had no 
unified plan. But for a time his position was very uncertaio. 
In 520 the prophet Haggai lifted up his voice in Jerusalem 
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and said that the “ throne of kingdoms was tottering to its 
fall, and that it was about time that the Jews began to re¬ 
build their lemple. Haggai had an idea that the promised 
Messiah was Zerubbabel, the governor of Jerusalem, and 
that the Jews could now set up once more as an independent 
kingdom. Zechariah follows him with prophecies somewhat 
similar, but very soon Zerubbabel disappears from history 
and we hear no more of the house of David : for Darius has 
quelled the final and most vital revolts in Persia and Susiana, 
and "the earth sitteth still, and is at rest." (Zech. i. ii.) 

Darius was not content to keep to the limits of Cyrus’s 
kingdom; he advanced into India, and added to the Empire 
a province of Upper India: and now he was ready for 
his greatest work, the organization of the whole of his 
dominions. In this he showed his genius; his organization 
was so successful that the Persian Empire held together, 
whether the kings were good or bad, for almost two cen¬ 
turies, until its overthrow b}^ Alexander. It was divided into 
twenty satrapies, in which the satraps, governors of noble 
birth, ruled almost as kings, with royal pomp, though in 
reality they were all subject to the Great King himself at 
Susa. In later days, when the ability and effectiveness of 
the central ruler declined, this system, as we should expect, 
was a source of weakness to the Empire, for there was a 
great tendency for satraps to revolt against the king and to 
try to gain independence, more especially as the satrap had 
control of the finance of his province. For this reason the 
satrap was not encouraged to initiate any policy: every¬ 
thing had to be referred to the king at Susa, and this was 
made possible by the magnificent system of roads which was 
established through the Empire. The Royal Road that ran 
from Sardis to Susa had stations all the way along it, where 
relays of swift horses stood ready to carry on the messages 
that were continually passing; and it was very difficult to 
get through an unauthorized message: Herodotus has a 
strange story, no doubt untrue, of a man who had such a 
message tattooed on his skull and then allowed his hair to 
grow. We have many examples of the reference of policy 
to Susa: the satrap of Egypt was put to death by Darius 

5^7 trying to do too much on his own, and when 
Artaphernes decided on an expedition against Naxos he had 
to submit his project to Susa for approval. 
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Even in small things the satrap was subject to strict 
control. On a stone in the Louvre we have a copy of a letter 
from Darius to Gadatas, satrap of Western Asia Minor. He 
is praised for the trouble he has taken in acclimatizing fruit 
trees in his province: for this much thanks is laid up for 
him in the house of the king: but he is sharply censured for 
imposing burdens on the gardeners of Apollo. (Hicks and 
Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 20.) This is a good 
example of the Persian policy of conciliating subjects by 
respecting their religions. 

We can obtain further glimpses of the administration of 
the Empire from the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which 
give us actual contemporary records and letters, which are 
quite fascinating and present a far better picture of the 
period than the Book of Daniel, which was written centuries 
later. “Thy servants the men beyond the River, and so 
forth ..." Again and again we find the governors of 
Palestine writing to the Great King about the doings of the 
Jews. Tattenai and Shetharboznai write to Darius—the 
Jews are building their Temple—is there any authority ? 
And search is made in the house of the archives, and there 
is found at Achmetha (Ecbatana) a roll of Cyrus authoriz¬ 
ing their action, and Darius orders Tattenai to let them 
proceed. 

A further safeguard against the private ambitions of the 
satraps was the presence of the confidential secretary or 
scribe, whose business was not only to help with the adminis¬ 
tration but also to report immediately to Susa any strange 
activities of the satrap: and there was also a high official 
called the “ King*s Eye'" who made periodical tours of 
inspection. 

Most of the satraps were Persians or Medes, but there 
was an interesting exception in Cilicia, where the Syennesis 
or king hastened to ally himself to Persia and was in return 
made satrap of the subject province: and the governorship 
continued in the royal house for some time, until they 
exceeded themselves and were replaced by ordinary 
governors. 

When Darius had extended his Empire as far as India 
he began to look towards the West. It seemed that he was 
driven on by a fateful divine power. In 516 he made the 
first attack on Europe. He caused Mandrocles of Samos, 
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a Persian subject, to build a bridge across the Bosphorus, 
and he marched his army over it and swept through Thrace, 
Then he crossed the Danube, and disappeared into the 
unknown country beyond. According to Herodotus he was 
attempting to conquer the Scyths, and his expedition was an 
utter failure, so that it was only by abandoning the wounded 
that he was able to escape with the remnants of his army: 
but Herodotus' geography is very remarkable, and probably 
Darius* real route was to the north-west. At any rate, he 
was soon back, and he left his officer Megabazus in Thrace 
to complete the conquest and to add a valuable province to 
the Empire, reaching as far to the west as the River Strymon, 
a district rich in timber and mineral wealth. The rude half- 
Greek kingdom of Macedonia put a stop to further advance 
for the present: the Persian envoys were confidently mur¬ 
dered. Nevertheless, Persia had now a strong footing in 
Europe, and was well on the way towards rounding up the 
Greeks from the north. 

But events in Asia Minor were to take such a turn that 
when the great attack came it was not to be a slow advance 
from the north, but a direct thrust across the Aegean. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE CONFLICT 


“ These fought the war —Lacedaemonians, Athenians, Corinthians, 
Tegeates, Sicyonians . . . etc.” 

—Froin the inscription on the bronze tripod-stand of three 
twined serpents set up at Delphi after the battle of 
Plataea, and now in Constantinople. 

T he overthrow of the tyranny at Athens had been 
brought about by Spartan intervention, the end being 
hastened by a happy accident. Hippias, the morose and 
embittered tyrant, besieged in the Acropolis with good store 
of food, might have held out long enough had he not 
attempted to get his children conveyed to safety. They were 
captured by the Spartans, and to save their lives Hippias 
agreed to leave Athens: and he made his way to Sigeum on 
the Hellespont, and later to the court of Persia. 

He left behind him a considerable body of supporters, 
who were to make their influence felt obscurely in Athenian 
politics for some time to come. But for the moment they 
were under a cloud. The chief position had passed to the 
old aristocratic party, the noble families, who had long been 
chafing at the favours which the tyrants had shown to the 
common people. The leader of this aristocratic party was 
a certain Isagoras. 

But the most important clan of all, the family of the 
Alcmaeonidae, stood apart from the rest. It had taken the 
initiative in the expulsion of the tyrants and had thereby 
gained immense popularity, and it soon became a third 
party in itself and made a powerful bid for control of the 
state. For some years to come the history of Athenian 
politics was to be that of the struggle between the Alcmae¬ 
onidae and their rivals. 

The Alcmaeonidae were a family under a perpetual 
curse. Long ago a young hot-head, Cylon, flushed with his 
success in the foot-race at the Olympic Games, had tried 
to make himself tyrant at Athens, and had occupied the 
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Acropolis with his adherents. Megacles, the head of the 
Alcmaeonids, was archon at the time, and directed the siege 
of the citadel, and with promises of clemency he induced 
the little garrison to surrender. Then he massacred them, 
Cylon and most of his followers, even though they clung 
to the altars of the goddesses for sanctuary. The pollution 
of this deed of sacrilege infected the family of Megacles for 
centuries. The city had to be solemnly cleansed, to avert 
the wrath of the outraged deities, and the Alcmaeonidae were 
cast out of Attica. Even the bones of their dead were not 
suffered to remain. 

Somehow or other the family managed in the course of 
time to find its way back. Perhaps they had found new 
respectability by gaining wealth overseas, for we hear of an 
Alcmaeon who rendered service to Croesus of Lydia, and 
was rewarded, according to Herodotus, with as much gold 
as he could carry from the king^s court; whereupon he 
crammed tunic, boots, hair, and mouth with gold dust, so 
that he looked “ anything rather than a man."' But in spite 
of the wealth of the family the curse remained, and often 
in years to come, when outsiders attempted to interfere in 
Athenian affairs on behalf of a rival party, the familiar 
overture would be a solemn request to the Athenians to 
“expel the accursed family of the Alcmaeonidae." 

Cleomenes of Sparta, the stern and vigorous king who 
had been responsible for the expulsion of Hippias, was a 
man of great ability and in fact the power behind Greek 
politics. At home he was even strong enough to keep the 
ephors in check, so that Spartan policy was his policy; and 
in the affairs of Greece as a whole his influence went far 
towards determining the course of the future struggle with 
Persia. It was his design to encourage in the neighbouring 
states government by oligarchical factions which should be 
friendly to Sparta; and therefore at Athens he backed 
Isagoras, and for some years Isagoras' party was supreme. 
These aristocrats visited the popular party with their ven¬ 
geance, drastically revising the citizen-lists, and striking out 
the names of many people who were not Athenians by true 
descent, but who had settled in the city to ply their trades 
under the patronage of the commercially minded Peisistratid 
tyrants. The result was that once again there was a mass 
of people in need of a champion, and this time the champion 
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was not a tyrant, but the family of the Alcmaeonidae. 

Cleisthenes, the leader of the family, seized his chance. 
These people, who had come to think of themselves as 
Athenians, and had been largely concerned in the growth 
of Athens as a commercial and industrial centre, were 
obviously men to be encouraged, adherents well worth the 
winning. They were angry at losing their privileges, and 
their support might sway the struggle of parties. Cleis¬ 
thenes began to scheme on their behalf. 

Isagoras determined to appeal to the Spartan king for 
help, and Cleomenes promptly sent the Athenians the 
desired request to " expel the Curse." Cleisthenes had to 
withdraw, but soon when Cleomenes appeared and 
attempted to substitute for the old Council a new one 
packed with the followers of Isagoras, the Athenian rage 
at Spartan interference boiled up. Cleomenes was 
besieged; he capitulated and was allowed to retire. 
Cleisthenes returned in triumph. 

At once he carried through the reform of the consti¬ 
tution which is his chief title to fame, and caused him to 
be regarded as the true founder of the developed Athenian 
democracy. Some things in the constitution of Solon he 
left unaltered, but he made one great change which sufficed 
to give a completely new spirit to the Athenian system. 
Ancient democracy, as we have said, was a system of 
privilege: and the burning question was, who were to be 
entitled to a share in the privileges? Who were citizens, 
and who non-citizens? From the earliest times Athenian 
society had been based on kinship. People were Athenian 
citizens by descent: they were members of the old clans, 
linked by the ties of blood. A man would describe himself 
as So-and-so, the son of So-and-so, of Such-a-clan. Now 
this made things very difficult for the foreigners who had 
settled in Athens and made it into a great city. They 
might gradually insinuate their way into the citizen-lists, 
but when a man came to give the names of his ancestors 
a tell-tale non-Atticism would emerge, like a black taint. 
But these men were one of the most valuable elements in 
the community, and in fact some of the greatest men in 
Athenian history could not claim to be pure-blooded 
Athenians: Thucydides, for instance, had Thracian blood 
in his veins. So something had to be done to establish 
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these aliens and to make them less open to disparagement: 
and Cleisthenes did it by reshaping Athenian society on 
the basis not of kinship but of locality. 

His system was highly artificial, but it worked. Attica 
was divided into many districts, called demes. Henceforth 
a man described himself as So-and-so of such-and-such a 
deme. All who lived within the limits of the deme at the 
time of Cleisthenes’ reform were accepted as true citizens, 
and had no need to prove their birth. Thus at one blow 
Cleisthenes gave his proteges an assured position in the 
State. But he made one curious illogical concession to the 
strong Athenian feeling for kinship: henceforth men could 
be demesmen by descent. Even if Athenians migrated 
and went to colonies far overseas, they and their descend¬ 
ants still retained membership of their demes and the 
privilege of voting if they were in Athens; and so in Athens 
itself each deme was a curious patchwork, and might 
contain many residents who belonged nominally to other 
demes. 

The demes were collected into tribes, which were the 
larger units for the machinery of government. At this 
time there were three main natural divisions of Attica, the 
characteristics of which were reflected in the interests of 
their inhabitants. There was the city itself, a hive of 
industry: there was the sea-coast district, where lived the 
sailors and merchants: and there was the inland region, 
where the big estates still counted for much and the main 
preoccupation of the people was with the soil. It was in 
this last region that a great part of the strength of the old 
aristocrats lay: and it is a fair guess that Cleisthenes was 
actuated by a desire to keep their power within bounds 
and not to allow them to dominate the government. At 
any rate he combined the demes into " tribes " in such 
a way that each tribe was composed of three trittyes,” 
and in each tribe one trittys lay in the inland region, one 
in the coast region, and one in the city. Each trittys was 
made up of demes, and might contain one deme or many. 
In this way Cleisthenes contrived that there should be a 
strong body representing the interests of the city in each 
tribe. It was hard for a noble landed family to control 
the voters of any tribe, the more especially as the town- 
dwellers were on the spot when it came to voting, whilst 
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the men of rural districts had to make a long tramp to 
Athens. As most of the new citizens lived in Athens or its 
suburbs, this gave Cleisthenes a strong and compact body 
of support in each tribe. As time went on, it was to be a 
defect in the constitution, for Athenian policy came to be 
swayed by the interests of the city, and the needs of the 
countrymen tended to go by default. But for the moment 
it gave the new constitution a strength which set democracy 
firmly on its feet. 

Solon's Council had been one of 400, based on the four 
old Ionic tribes. Cleisthenes had now formed ten artificial 
tribes, and he therefore made the Council a body of 500, 
fifty men from each tribe. In each tribe the members 
were chosen by lot from the various demes, the numbers 
being apportioned according to the number of demes. 
The Council was a kind of committee forming a cross- 
section of the General Assembly of all citizens,, and it 
prepared measures for presentation to the Assembly for 
approval. The Assembly met every ten days, and the 
Council drew up the agenda. Thus while the Council had 
a great deal of power in initiating policy, the final decision 
rested with the whole body of citizens. But besides 
preparing business for the Assembly, the Council had 
another task, that of carrying out what was decided upon, 
whether the affairs of high policy or the ordinary every¬ 
day business of public life. It was in touch with all the 
state departments: it saw to the payment of bills for 
services rendered: and if pressing business arose that 
could not wait for the full Assembly, the Council had to 
see to it. 

The Council itself was too unwieldy a body for smooth 
working, and therefore it was divided into ten sub¬ 
committees, according to the ten tribes. These were called 
prytaneis, and held office in turn, each for a period of 
thirty-five or thirty-six days. During this time the prytany 
was in constant session, and its members felt themselves 
actually in charge of the State, with responsibility for all 
the innumerable details of the \vorking of the machine. 
In this way quite ordinary Athenian citizens could get an 
insight into the problems of government, and ever after¬ 
wards they would look with the fresh interest of professional 
experience on the matters discussed in the Assembly. A 
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man could serve on the Council only twice in his life, but 
the educative effect of his period of membership remained, 
and he would look back on the crowning month of his life 
when he was in the actual mainspring of public affairs, 
and perhaps proudly held the Keys of the Treasury ot 
Athena's city for one day. The opportunity was open to 
almost any man of ambition: if we estimate the population 
of Athens and calculate how thoroughly the offices of state 
were shared round, it seems probable that perhaps a third 
of the citizens took part in this business of administration 
at some period of their lives. It was this experience of 
the average man in public affairs which was to make ffie 
democracy of the middle of the fifth century an active 
living thing, a contribution to the progress of the world. 

It is for this reason that we have given some space to 
the bewilderingly complex details of Cleisthenes’ consti¬ 
tution. It was not in itself the last word in democracy, 
but it had the germs which made possible the future more 
thorough developments of the fifth and fourth centuries. 
Later writers, as we have said, called Cleisthenes the 
founder of democracy: but there were still aristocratic 
features in his system. The old Areopagus was still 
strong: magistrates were still taken only froni the class of 
gentry: so that in the days ot the more drastic democracy 
of the future there was the curious phenomenon of people 
longing for a return to the good old aristocratic ways of 
Cleisthenes. And, of course, the very vigour of later 
Athenian democracy tended to show up defects and abuses 
of the system. We shall see democracy at its best and at 
its worst in the crowded, tumultuous assemblies during 
the Peloponnesian War, and we shall see abuses and 
stupidities bring the Imperial City to irretrievable ruin. 
Yet even so, on the long view, it was worth it all: it was 
at Athens that the lessons of democracy were learnt, and 
its terrible power for good or evil made clear. 

Abuses there were from the first. The part of Cleis¬ 
thenes' system which was most open to perversion was his 
invention of Ostracism. It was designed for getting rid 
of awkward opponents. Once a year a general meeting 
could be held, at which anyone who wished could write 
on a fragment of scrap pottery the name of any citizen 
whose presence at Athens he thought offensive. If at least 
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six Uiousand votes were cast, the citizen whose name 
occurred oftenest had to go into honourable exile for a 
period of ten years: and then he could return to his rights 
and his property. 

This was a clever device for getting rid of a powerful 
political opponent. The opposite party would suddenly 
find itself leaderless, and leaders counted for much at 
Athens. It had its merits; it brought vividly home to the 
citizens the supreme importance ot the good of the City: 
and at first it probably forestalled revolts and gave the 
constitution time to settle down. But as a perpetual 
feature of politics it was most pernicious. It paralysed 
opposition to the policy of the established party: and if a 
democracy is to govern equitably without tyrannizing over 
the minority there must be an opposition which is able to 
make itself heard. The maiming of the opposition might 
give the government promptness and decision in dealing 
with foreign affairs, and so avoid one of the gravest defects 
of democracy, sluggishness and diffident hesitation: but it 
could lead to callous oppression at home, and the danger 
ot explosion. Ostracism tended to encourage reprisals and 
assassinations: the beaten party would take the law into 
their own hands. By the time of the middle of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War men felt that Ostracism was an abuse, an 
archaic survival, and it was rarely practised. 

A direct result of the constitution of Cleisthenes was the 
institution of the board of Generals. Perhaps about seven 
years after the reform of Cleisthenes the army was re¬ 
organized on the basis of the ten tribes, for the army was 
the people in its military aspect. Ten generals were 
elected, one for each tribe. Now as regards civil affairs it 
was the fundamental theory of democracy that one man 
was as good as another: the practice of choosing coun¬ 
cillors by lot confesses as much. Whether the duties of 
office were complex or merely matters of routine, the 
ordinary man, with intelligence and good will, could fit 
himself into the machine and learn to do his work. When 
he went out of office, other men would take up his task 
and the work would go on. But though this may be all 
very well in theory (and rarely has a theory been as 
rigorously put into practice as this was in Ancient Greece) 
yet the actual results may be disastrous, if there is no 
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guarantee against sudden popular changes of opinion, and 
no certainty of continuity of policy. Even so the theory 
might be tolerated in civil affairs; in military matters, 
however, it was impossible. A man is either a born 
general or he is not; he must be elected for his proved 
qualities, not chosen by hazard; and his period of office 
must not come to a sudden end in the middle of a campaign. 
It must therefore be possible to re-elect him. 

All this was recognized by Athenian common sense: and 
so we find successful generals being re-elected year after 
year. The generals became a most important feature of the 
government. Their sphere of action was not merely mili¬ 
tary: they came to have a powerful influence in civil life. 
They could, for example, convene special extraordinary 
meetings of the Assembly. They owed their position ulti¬ 
mately to popular approval, but they formed an element 
of permanence and of the steady pupuit of a fixed policy 
in the shifting currents of public opinion. And so the crises 
of the future were to be marked by the contests in the yearly 
elections of generals. The feeling of the people on a large 
question of war or peace would be shown by the succepes 
or failures at the election: failure might wreck a brilliant 
career, and throw public policy into the melting pot; but 
continued success would give a man a position which was 
almost supreme. 

The general was usually a man of high birth and good 
education; for few others had had the opportunity of learn¬ 
ing how to command men. It was this thoroughly aristo¬ 
cratic feature which gave the Athenian democracy its 
strength, and led to its greatest triumphs. It preserved it 
from the shiftlessness which is the bane of democracy. But 
the aristocratic leader could not do as he liked: he had to 
gain the confidence of the p>eople, to work with them and 
not to coerce them or browbeat them: for his position 
depended in the last resort on the popular vote. The great 
leaders were able to make the people readily agree to great 
efforts of self-sacrifice: they could get them to take the 
long view, and reject temporary benefits; but in times of 
stress the account to be rendered to the people was a heavy 
handicap on the more cautious leaders. No general knew 
quite how far he could go on his own responsibility, unless 
the people had definitely entrusted him with full freedom 
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of action. Always at the end of his period of office there 
was the dread of a public inquisition: a political enemy 
might get up and prosecute the general for misinterpreting 
the will of the people, or misusing his office: and the fear 
of this produced a timorousness in campaigning which 
paralysed the Athenians in war. The democracy could 
only work well if there was confidence between leader 
and led. 

We have seen how the measures of Cleisthenes were 
paving the way for the democracy of Periclean Athens. It 
was the glory of the coming defeat of Persia which was to 
confirm the Athenians' confidence in their constitution, to 
make relapse into tyranny unthinkable, and to give the 
new democracy its justification and its opportunity. So we 
must return to the course of events, and see the great 
Persian menace drawing closer. 

For the moment the rage of the baffled Cleomenes of 
Sparta was the chief anxiety of Cleisthenes. It was evident 
that Sparta would try to reassert her ascendancy by force 
of arms. In the face of such a threat the Persian seemed 
the lesser evil: and the Athenians actually sent an embassy 
to the satrap at Sardis to beg for Persian help, though 
this must have involved willingness to recognize Persian 
suzerainty. It is probable that Cleisthenes himself was 
responsible for this move, which seemed so base to the later 
victors of Marathon that they tried to obliterate its memory. 
When the envoys returned they had to bear all the blame: 
for surprisingly enough the Spartan menace had passed 
away, and Athens had no need of Persia. Cleomenes had 
arranged for a simultaneous invasion of Attica by Spartans, 
Corinthians, Boeotians and Euboeans: but dissensions had 
broken out and the plan had come to naught, and the 
Athenians had sallied out and won notable victories over 
the Boeotians and the men of Chalcis. Sparta was not yet 
the natural leader of Greece. Greece was still a land of 
squabbling communities, seething with commercial and 
traditional rivalries, with its cities weakened by internal 
dissensions. It would have fallen an easy prey to Persian 
arms: in fact a little skilful Persian diplomacy and bribery 
would perhaps have been all that was necessary. 

Suddenly, in 499 B.C., the war began; and luckily for 
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Greece it began on the eastern side of the Aegean. Ionia 
revolted from Persia. 

The causes of the revolt are obscure: they may have 
been connected with commerce, but the most immediate 
result of the bold stroke of the eastern Greeks was a general 
deposition of the tyrants who, under the protection of the 
Persians, had lorded it over the cities of Ionia. Their expul¬ 
sion was tantamount to a declaration of revolt. For five 
years the Greeks defied the Persians with varying succep: 
we hear of the sack of Sardis, then failures of the Greeks, 
then a huge Persian disaster in Caria. But lack of unity 
was always a weakness of the Greeks of Asia, and at Is-st, 
in the sea-battle of Lade, the ships of Samos deserted. 

Miletus fell, and the revolt was at an end. 

In the next year Darius' Phoenician fleet sailed north¬ 
wards along the coast to the Hellesjxint and the Propontis 
to quench any embers of revolt that were still smouldering. 
Most of the cities as far as Byzantium were taken, and some 
were burnt to the ground. In the Chersonese was an 
Athenian tyrant," Miltiades, of the family of the Miltiades 
of Peisistratus' time. He had gone out as governor when 
Hippias ruled Athens, and was a declared foe of the 
Persians. Now, as the Persian fleet approached, he barely 
escaped with his life. With a few ships, he just managed 
to slip past the Persians at the western end of the peninsula. 
One of his ships, in which his son was sailing, was captured. 
But Miltiades got away, and hurried to Athens. He was 
to fight the Persians another day, in his native land. For¬ 
tune had preserved him to be the victor of Marathon. 

Ionia was soon pacified by the Persians, so thoroughly 
that eleven years later Xerxes was able to recruit lonians 
to serve in his campaign against Greece. The method ot the 
Persians in deahng with the beaten rebels is worth noticing. 
When the revolt had finally collapsed, the Persian general 
Mardonius went round the cities establishing democracies 
in place of the hated tyrannies which had hitherto been 
sponsored by Persia. In this we can see the genius of the 
Persians and their fitness for imperial resp>onsibilities. we 
can guess that this readiness to adapt themselves 
inclinations of their subjects was one of the bonds which 
held the empire together. The cities had revolted because 
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of grievances: the Persians crushed the rebels completely, 
and then gave them what they wanted. It was an attitude 
far in advance of its time, nobler than that of many later 
imperial powers and even of modern framers of treaties. If 
the Athenians in their days of empire had had the same 
consideration for their subject-allies, the Greeks might have 
been saved from e.xhausting their splendid abilities in ruin¬ 
ous wars, “ battles of mice.” But the Persian attitude to 
empire was that of an enlightened central despotism, and 
not that of a proud and grasping democracy. 

After pacifying Ionia, Mardonius crossed to Eurof)e, 
reasserted Persian supremacy in Thrace, and easily com¬ 
pelled the submission of Macedonia. 

I he relapse of the lonians into subjection taught the 
Greeks a great deal. In fact the lesson was so severe that 
we can hardly class the revolt as a failure: it was rather 
the bracing beginning of Greek effort against the foreigner. 
It had shown what Greeks could do: the Persians were not 
invincible. With the help of a fair amount of luck the 
Greeks had inflicted some staggering blows: they had 
brought the Persians to a standstill in Caria, and a Greek 
fleet had swept the seas around Cyprus, crippling the 
Phoenician fleet. But disunion and treachery had ulti¬ 
mately brought ruin to the Greek cause. Would the Greeks 
of the mainland profit from the lesson? 

Providentially for the future of Europe, events were 
working towards unity in Greece. When Aristagoras of 
Miletus, an originator of the Ionian revolt, had apj)eared 
at Sparta to beg help from Cleomenes, with the aid of a 
persuasive map and still more persuasive bribery, Cleomenes 
had rebuffed him. He had enough to do at home. He had 
failed in a last desperate attempt to undermine the democ¬ 
racy at Athens, this time by a plan for actually restoring 
the tyrant Hippias. The Peloponnesian League, of states 
friendly to Sparta, had refused to back him, and he aban¬ 
doned his design in disgust. So now when Aristagoras 
appeared Cleomenes was busy with a scheme for restoring 
the prestige of Sparta by a war with Argos, the neighbour¬ 
ing city, Sparta s strongest rival in the Peloponnese. In 
this war Cleomenes was brilliantly successful. Argos 
suffered a crushing defeat at the battle of Sepeia. It was 
no mere neighbourly duel: the fighting force of Argos was 
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annihilated, and for many years Argos could not dare to 
raise its head. This typical effort of Greek quarrelsomeness 
and rivalry had the paradoxical result of promoting unity. 
Sparta was left supreme in the Peloponnese, ready to take 
almost undisputed control of the Greek resistance against 
Persia. This battle, in making possible Spartan leadership 
in the coming struggle, was decisive for the history of the 
world; if Sparta had submitted to the Persians the cause of 
the West would have been lost. 

At Athens Aristagoras had been more successful: the 
Assembly had granted him twenty ships: but obviously 
opinion was divided, for at the first repulse they were 
recalled. 

It was enough: Greeks of Europe had dared to inter¬ 
fere and to provoke the Great King. These ships," 
says Herodotus, " were the beginning of evils to Greeks 
and barbarians." (V, 97.) Darius, according to the story, 
commanded an official to say daily to him: "Master, 
remember the Athenians." Persia could not allow any 
further interference which might detach the newly con¬ 
quered rebels from their allegiance: she must guard her 
frontiers by pushing farther afield: it was obvious that the 
next objective must be the mainland of Greece. This time 
Darius would have no Thracian expedition: he would make 
a direct attack. 

Heralds from Darius appeared in Greece going to main¬ 
land cities and to islands, demanding earth and water, the 
tokens of submission. Aegina was the most important of 
the places which gave earth and water. She was a centre of 
commerce, and much of her trade was with the East. Sub¬ 
mission was good commercial policy. But a Persian Aegina 
would have made Athens' position imp>ossible; and so 
Athens appealed to Sparta to use her power as leader 
of Greece to coerce Aegina into loyal resistance. It was 
Cleomenes' victory at Sepeia which had made this recogni¬ 
tion of Spartan supremacy ix)ssible. Nor did Cleomenes 
fail now. After a first check caused by the machinations 
of his rivals at Sparta he overcame opposition, crossed 
to Aegina and arrested ten of its leading citizens, and 
handed them over as hostages to the Athenians. The 
"Persians woxild at least have no base at Aegina when they 

me. 
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At last the great armament set sail, under the generals 
Datis and Artaphernes. It pushed across the Aegean, stop- 
ping to conciliate the Greek god Apollo at his holy isle of 
Delos by great gifts of frankincense. It made a tour of the 
Cyclades, bringing the islands under Persian control, and 
moved northwards on its deliberate course. _ The campaign 
was brilliantly conceived and executed. It is very difficult 
to discover from Herodotus the full details of the plan of 
action, but it seems that by striking first at Carystus in the 
island of Euboea, the Persians were able to secure a natural 
base with a fine harbour in a position which left the 
Athenians uncertain where the main blow would fall. 
Soon, however, Artaphernes with half the Persian force 
sailed northwards to attack Eretria, the city in Euboea 
which, like Athens, had aroused Darius’ anger by sending 
ships to the Ionian revolt. The Erctrians sent an urgent 
appeal for help to Athens, and the Athenians sent to inform 
Sparta that the crisis was at hand. Their runner, Phihp- 
pides, reached Sparta (about 140 miles away) in the 
phenomenal time of 4^ hours. Meanwhile the Athenian 
army was hastening northwards, presumably to cross the 
Euripus Channel and to aid Eretria: but the Persians had 
foreseen this move, and Datis proceeded to land his half 
of the army at Marathon, in the east of Attica, vvell to the 
right of the direct route to Euboea, and threatening to cut 
off the Athenians from behind so that Athens would be left 
practically defenceless. The news brought the Athenians 
post-haste to the mountain slopes which frowned down 
on the plain of Marathon, and there, in a high defile, they 
waited. Eretria had to be left to its fate. Persians and 
Athenians remained fixed in their positions, watching the 
all-important road which led between them southwards to 
Athens. The Persians had put the Athenians in check; 
they had but to keep them there, cut off from their city, 
until Artaphernes should finish his work at Eretria and sail 
round with the second great Persian array for an easy sack 
of Athens. 

And still the Spartans did not come. They said it was 
the month of a reli^ous festival, and they had to wait for 
the moon. Philippides’ great run had been useless: the 
Athenians had to face the Persians alone save for some help 
from Plataea. 
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In due course Eretria fell by treachery after a heroic 
resistance: and the survivors were put on ships for trans¬ 
portation to Persia. Artaphernes was now free to attack 
Athens. The Athenians on the hills above Marathon knew 
that the moment had come. The only way to save the city 
was to drive Datis into the sea and then to march rapidly 
south, in hopes of arriving before Artaphernes. The ten 
generals had had long and anxious debate, and had adopted 
Miltiades' plan of waiting and striking hard at the critical 

moment. 

The Athenians marched down from the cleft of the hills 
and spread out in battle array in the plain. They advanced 
the mile or so which lay between them and the Persians, 
covering the last hundred yards at the double, for they were 
within range of the deadly arrows of the Persians. At 
the first crash of impact the Persians broke deep into the 
centre of the Athenians; for unfortunately the deployment 
on the plain had been such as to lengthen the Athenian front 
and to thin their ranks in the centre. The Persians broke 
through and pursued madly inland. But the genius of 
Miltiades turned this seeming disaster into victory: for the 
heavy Athenian right and left wings wheeled round on the 
Persian centre and caught it in a trap. In the hand-to-hand 
fighting the light-armed soldiers of the East could not with¬ 
stand the charge of the metal-clad Greeks. All order was 
lost; they broke and fled for the ships. The Athenians 
pursued down to the shore and even captured seven vessels: 
Cynegirus, the brother of Aeschylus the poet, died glori¬ 
ously, his hand being struck off by an axe as he clutched at 
the stem of a ship. 

Over six thousand Persians had fallen, but the Athenian 
losses had been few. The Polemarch, Callimachus, the 
nominal leader of the army, who had been in the forefront 
of the battle, was among the dead. The heroes of Marathon 
were buried in one common grave, and above them was 
raised the great tumulus which still stands in the midst of 
the plain. 

But though the Persians had been driven from Marathon, 
Athens was not yet saved. Artaphernes with a second great 
army was sailing south past the bay, on his way to attack 
the city. A bright shield was seen glittering in the sun on 
the crest of Mount Pentelicus, seeming to show that there 
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were traitors in Athens ready to help the Persians. Later on 
the Alcmaeonidae were to be hard put to it to exculpate them¬ 
selves from responsibility for this piece of treachery: they 
had been faring badly in the politics of Athens: the arrival 
of Miltiades from the Hellespont had been a blovv to them, 
for he Wcis 3. leader of the rival clan of the Philaidae, and 
there was a new popular party growing up, with a leader, 
Themistocles, who was destined for great things. At any 
rate, the Athenians were always ready to believe ill of the 
Alcmaeonidae: and on this day of decision a signal certainly 
flashed in the sunlight. 

But the victors of Marathon were too quick tor the 
Persians. They marched rapidly towards Athens, and when 
Artaphernes had rounded Cape Sunium and sailed on the 
city he found the array of defenders drawn up in order, 
ready for a second battle. There was no hope of a rising in 
favour of the tyrant Hippias and the Persians: the traitors 
were lying low. Artaphernes turned and sailed away for 

AS\di 

The Athenians and Plataeans had saved Greece, The 
might of Persia had made open attack and had been 
worsted. But it was evident that the struggle was not yet 
over: the Persians had unlimited resources, and the rebuff 
would but serve to make Darius more furious. When the 
Spartan army arrived by a rapid march, the festival being 
over, all that was left for them to do was to view the 
Persian dead and to distribute praises; more than this 
would be required of them in the larger struggle which was 
to come. 

But it did not come for ten years yet. Darius died a 
few years after the battle of Marathon, and his successor, 
Xerxes, had his time fully occupied with a serious revolt in 
Egypt. Not till 481 B.c. did the Persians again begin an 
attack on Europe, 

The breathing-space was providential for the Greeks. 
Now was their chance of consolidating their resistance for 
the coming struggle. Yet even now they failed to make use 
of it. The Athenians indeed seem to have tried to follow up 
the results of Marathon by making the islands an outer ring 
of defence. Miltiades sailed against Paros, which had 
submitted readily to the Persians and was a menace to its 
neighbour Naxos. The expedition failed. Miltiades was 
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wounded, and on his return he was brought to trial for 
deceiving the people of Athens." The death penalty was 
demanded, but he was already a dying man. for his wound 
had gangrened, and he had to be carried into court, ine 
victor of Marathon died in disgrace: such was the security 
of generals in the party struggles of Athens. The heavy 
fine imposed by the court was eventually paid by his son 
Cimon, who, like his father, was to do great things for the 

Athenians and to suffer at their hands. 

With the death of Miltiades the forward policy against 
Persia ceased. The ever-present internal squabbles of 
parties in Greek cities were so engrossing as to obscure 
larger issues: it was not till the enemy \yere actually on the 
point of attacking that Greeks were willing to close their 
ranks and to recognize the leadership of Sparta. The history 
of these ten years is a confused one of wars and of party 

strife. Cleomenes himself had to leave Sparta. His coercion 

of Aegina before Marathon had succeeded only because he 
had intrigued to depose the obstructive fellow-king Demara- 
tus (who thereupon fled to Persia), and now he had to reckon 
with the revenge of Demaratus' adherents. But he was 
more dangerous outside Sparta than within: he seemed 
likely to raise the Arcadians to fight his way back: and 
so the Spartans in a panic recalled him. Almost at once 
he went mad and killed himself with a knife. So said the 
story: but we may wonder if it was really his own hand that 
took his life. At any rate Greece was now deprived of its 

foremost champion of unity. ^ 

Once more, however, it was the very disunion of Greece 
which indirectly gave the strength for resistance to Persia. 
A violent war broke out between Athens and Aegina, arising 
from the reprisals which the Aeginetans took on b^alf of 
their hostages who were languishing at Athens. But the 
roots of the war were deeper. Aegina had once been the 
foremost commercial city of the district, and Athens was a 
most hated and dangerous rival. The war was bitter, and 
came at a critical time for Greece. Athens achieved nothing 
from intrigues inside Aegina, but gained a slight advantage in 
a sea-battle. Soon, however, the tide turned. It seems likely 
that Aegina prevailed, and was Queen of the Seas for years. 
At Athens there was distress and confusion. Ostracism fol¬ 
lowed ostracism, among the victims being the heads of the 
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Alcmaeonidae. Presumably the Athenians were angry at 
the mismanagement of the war. In 487 b.c. also a significant 
change had taken place: election was abandoned in the 
appointment of archons, and henceforth they were chosen 
by lot. Obviously their office was now of no importance: 
the leaders of Athenian policy were the generals, and as such 
they had to bear the responsibility when reverses came. Out 
of all this the wily Themistocles built up for himself a 
position of supreme influence: the struggles of Athenian 
democracy had at last issued in Government by One Man, 
achieved by constitutional means. And so out of conflict 
had come strength and settled policy, for Themistocles had 
the ability to rise to the occasion : and similarly the war with 
Aegina gave Greece a new weapon against Persia, for Athens 
had sunk so low that she was forced to make a new and 
prodigious effort: she created a navy. 

In the state mines at Laurium in the south of Attica an 
enterprising miner happened to strike a fresh vein of silver, 
of exceptional richness. Athens found herself with a sudden 
accession of wealth. Such surplus profits belonged to the 
democracy, and the usual proposal was put forward that 
they should be divided amongst the citizens. 

Themistocles, however, managed to persuade the 
Assembly to forgo their private gains, and to devote all 
the money to one supreme effort against Aegina. Let them 
build a new and gigantic fleet, far bigger than anything 
hitherto attempted. This navy of 200 war vessels of the 
latest pattern would make Athens the greatest naval power 
in Greece. 

Themistocles carried his hearers with him: it was a 
splendid example of the merits of a democracy working 
under wise direction: the peril of the city had dwarfed 
considerations of private profit, and forced men to think of 
the future. 

Soon the new vessels were taking shape on the slips of 
Piraeus, and the dockjMrds throbbed with activity. But by 
the time the warships were ready for use the Aeginetan 
menace had faded away: the Persians were at the doors, 
and the navy of Themistocles was to be the decisive factor 
in the struggle. It is curious to think thafi^Europe might 
have been a Persian province if the miner had not struck 
the vein of silver at Laurium. 
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This time the Persian enterprise was on a colossal scale, 
and it has a worthy historian in Herodotus. For book after 
book he has built up his wonderful mosaic depicting the 
nations of East and West, with digression upon digression 
as he enlivens his work with fascinating anecdotes, and with 
details of the strange customs of foreign peoples and the 
weird tales of travellers. The whole book on Egypt is a 
digression brought in at the appropriate place in his story 
of the rise of Persia. Parallel to his sketch of the threatening 
East he gives fragments of the early history of Greece: the 
antagonists in the war are set vividly before us. Now at last 
with the expedition of Xerxes he is well into his final theme 
of conflict, and his tale rolls forward like the resistless might 
of Persia. The long speeches of indecision and anxious 
inquiry which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Xerxes and 
his counsellors serve but to emphasize the greatness of the 
issue. Throughout the story we are conscious of the presence 
of the haughty, pathetic king, an irresponsible despot with 
powers of life and death, yet mystified by the discipline and 
devotion of the Greek freemen, and moralizing with sad 
disillusionment on the vain hopes of men. 

Xerxes in his arrogance will bend nature to his purposes. 
Two bridges of boats have been flung across the Hellespont, 
and a canal has been cut through the peninsula of Acte, so 
that his ships will avoid the storms which rage in the open 
sea around Mount Athos. His army will march over the sea, 
and his ships will go through the land. Vast preparations 
have been made along his line of march : stores of food have 
been laid up, and the peoples of the districts are to contribute 
to the feeding of the soldiers. The great army will sweep 
round the head of the Aegean and down into Greece, con¬ 
suming the produce of the land as it goes, and drinking the 
rivers dry. And in fact the maintenance of the host must 
have been a masterpiece of organization. 

Meanwhile, in 481, while these preparations are being 
made, heralds are going round the cities of Greece inviting 
them to give earth and water. The Persians well know that 
their greatest asset is Greek disunion and internal strife. 
Traitors will be ready to sell their cities for power; cities 
will choose Persian domination rather than agree with their 
rivals. A few strong adherents of Persia in Central Greece 
will paralyse Greek resistance. But to Athens and Sparta 
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no heralds come with fair offers: for them Xerxes’ wrath 
is implacable. 

Xerxes winters at Sardis, and in the spring of 480 the 
army marches out, passing behveen the halves of the corpse 
of the son of Pythius, the wealthy Lydian, who has won 
Xerxes' favour by readiness to subscribe of his wealth, but 
has been thus barbarously punished for seeking to keep this 
one of his five sons at home. So for Herodotus the cam¬ 
paign begins with a significant act of despotism. 

The host crosses the Hellespont by new pontoon bridges, 
after Xerxes has scourged the sea for daring to destroy the 
first. And there at Abydos, as Xerxes on a high marble 
throne watches the endless procession across the straits, he 
suddenly falls a-weeping, for he has reflected that of all 
that glorious array not a man will be alive a hundred 
years hence. A hundred years! We know that thou¬ 
sands will have found graves in Hellas before the year is 
out. 

New contingents joined the army along the course of its 
march, and at Doriscus in Thrace there was a numbering 
of the whole force. Here Herodotus surpasses himself in 
extravagance. By careful computation, and the inclusion 
of the non-combatants who merely attended to the wants of 
the marching nations, he arrives at the gigantic total of 
5,283,220, and he makes Xerxes number his troops by 
driving them in myriads into a pen which could contain ten 
thousand men packed tight. But we can follow Herodotus’ 
reasoning, and guess at his mistakes, and so arrive at the 
much more probable total of about 180,000. He gives a 
picturesque catalogue of the varied tribes which composed 
the array: it sounds more like an inventory of all the subjects 
of Persia. He tells of Persians wearing coloured tunics and 
trousers, with wicker shields, long-bows, and daggers; 
Assyrians with brazen helmets and linen corselets; Scyths 
armed with battle-axes; Indians dressed in cotton; Caspians 
clad in skins; Arabians with flowing robes; woolly-haired 
Ethiopians in leopard-skins, with long-bows and clubs, and 
spears tipped with antelope-hom; Thracians with caps made 
of fox-skin, and many other more outlandish races. But 
we need not believe that the host was as motley an array 
as he makes out; certainly the ordering of it was magnifi¬ 
cent, and the plan of the whole campaign was most masterly. 
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Army and fleet were to advance in parallel. Greece was 
notoriously a land where resistance could be offered at the 
mountain passes: and if the army were checked at a pass 
the fleet was to sail round and land detachments to take the 

defenders in the rear. . , , j a 

Meanwhile the Greeks in their extremity had united. A 
general Congress had met at the Isthmus of Corinth in the 
autumn of 481, and Sparta had assumed the leadership. 
Quarrels between states were settled : in particular peace was 
made between Athens and Aegina. An oath of vengeance 
was taken against any cities which should go over to Persia. 
Envoys were sent to Sicily and Italy to beg help from the 
Greeks of the West. But Gelon, the powerful tyrant of 
Syracuse, could do nothing to help. Sicily was having its 
own Oriental invasion: the Carthaginians were attacking 
(were they in league with Persia ?), and events were working 
up to the great battle of Himera. The Greeks of the home¬ 
land must fend for themselves. 

They had a heavy task. Thessaly and Boeoba had 
joined the league, but their loyalty could not be relied on, 
and they represented most of Northern Greece. Even in 
the Peloponnese Argos was a danger. She refused to join 
except on the preposterous condition that she should have 
as much share as Sparta in the command. The mainstay 
of the league on land was the magnificent Spartan army: 
at sea its strength was the Athenian fleet. The Athenians 
at first asked for the command of the combined sea-forces, 
but then gallantly acquiesced in Spartan leadership for the 
sake of unity. 

The Greek policy was to hold the passes as far north as 
possible, and to check the Persian fleet. There were several 
ways of entry into the Thessalian plain from the north, such 
as the vale of Tempe. The next pass which might be held 
was Thermopylae. Then there were the passes which led 
into Attica; and finally the Isthmus of Corinth was a natural 
line of defence. The Peloponnesians would gladly have 
retired to the Isthmus at once and made it the outp>ost of 
defence, with massed troops defending the wall from sea 
to sea. But this would have meant the abandonment of all 
northern Greece, and especially Athens, and would have 
been a fatal policy, for the Persians had but to land troops 
at a friendly Argos and turn the position from behind. 
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Themistocles insisted that the Persians must be met in the 
north. 

From the first, however, the attempt to hold the Thes¬ 
salian passes had to be abandoned: there were too many 
ways of entry. This meant that Thessaly went over to the 
Persians. The first resistance must be made at Thermopylae, 
and here Leonidas, the Spartan king, with a small body of 
troops, held on to the death, while the Greek fleet kept 
the Persian ships in check at Artemisium, the northernmost 
cape of Euboea. For days Leonidas, in the narrow pass 
between mountains and sea, repulsed all the attacks of the 
Persians. But at last a traitor Greek brought news to the 
Persians of a secret track-way over the hills behind his 
position, and a band of Persians passed that way during 
the night, and came down next day immediately to the rear 
of Leonidas. Herodotus’ story of their night march is one 
of the most vivid things in ancient history: we have the 
sense of being actually present on the hills. There was a 
body of 1,000 Phocians posted on the heights, presumably 
to guard the hill-pass to the south. In the dark they heard 
the rustling of oak-leaves trodden by the feet of the Persians, 
and they withdrew higher to hold the pass. But the 
Persians were not heading south: they were hurrying on 
eastwards, and they came unmolested to their position 
behind Leonidas. 

Already the main body of Persians had launched the 
attack, and now the picked band of Immortals, the flower 
of the army, drove in from behind. Leonidas himself had 
fallen, and the remains of his army made their way to a 
small hillock, and perished fighting furiously under a rain 
of missiles. The way to Greece was open. 

However great the glory of the stand at Thermopylae, it 
was sheer disaster for the Greek plans of defence. Every¬ 
thing north of the Isthmus was abandoned. The only hope 
now was to beat the Persians at sea. 

The Greek fleet sailed south from Artemisium and took 
up its position in the bay of Salamis. Themistocles by 
various expedients managed to persuade the Athenians to 
abandon their city, and nearly all were transported to 
temporary safety in the Peloponnese, and the islands of 
Salamis and Aegina. A few who relied on the oracle that 
wooden walls would be the salvation of Greece were left 
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behind in the palisade on the Acropolis. Themistocles 
knew that the wooden walls were the ships. 

Salamis itself was a superb position for his purpose. It 
would be on the flank of any Persian attempt to sail across 
with troops to the Peloponnese. The Persians would be 
forced to attack, to pen in the Athenian fleet. The result 

must be decisive. 

Meanwhile Xerxes had arrived at Athens and punished 
the empty city, laying it waste and slaughtering the garrison 
on the Acropolis after they had made a stubborn resistance 
for at least a fortnight. Now he could advance to the 
Isthmus. The Persian fleet lay at Phalerum, opposite 
Salamis, threatening to blockade the Greeks. The latter 
were becoming divided in their counsels: many wished to 
slip away while it was still p>ossible. Themistocles deter¬ 
mined to force the issue. No other position could be found 
which could compare with Salamis. He sent a secret 
message to Xerxes that the Greeks were contemplating 
flight. After a council of war the king acted on the hint, 
and during the night the Persian fleet took up positions 
enclosing the Greeks. A large squadron had to go to the 
west of the island, lest the Greeks should slip away on that 
side: and so it was not the whole fleet which faced the Greeks 


in the morning. , • , j 

Early in the day the Greeks, hidden behind the island, 

raised the song of the paean and advanced at the sound of 
the trumpet: soon they came into view moving across the 
front of the Persians, who charged into the narrow waters 
of the gulf, and found themselves at a disadvantage in 
a turning movement. In the confined space they were no 
match for the seamanship of the Greeks. Xerxes from his 
throne overlooking the bay saw the waters a mass of 
struggling vessels, and many a deed of bravery did his 
scribes note down. It was diflicult to distinguish friends 
and foes: Queen Artemisia of Halicarnassus, hotly pursued 
by an Athenian, escaped only by the bold expedient of 
crashing her warship through a ship of the Persian fleet and 
sinking it. At last the Greeks prevailed, but with heavy 
losses, and the Persians drew oft from a sea of wreckage. 


The Greek victory was decisive; although there were many 
Persian ships .which had taken no part in the battle, and 
they still outnumbered the Greeks, their best squadrons had 
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suffered humiliating defeat. Their morale was gone: a 
second Greek victory might cut their lines of communica¬ 
tions, and winter was coming on. Xerxes decided to with¬ 
draw, and made for the Hellespont and home: there was 
disquieting news of trouble in Persia. 

He left Mardonius in Greece with a considerable army to 
complete the conquest of the land: and Mardonius might 
well have done it. The Greeks had the greatest difficulty in 
defeating him. The decision now rested on a land-battle, 
and at last the army of Sparta was able to show its valour. 
After wintering in Greece, attempting various intrigues to 
divide his opponents, and reoccupying Athens in the course 
of the next summer, Mardonius was beaten and slain at 
Plataea by the combined Greek forces under the Spartan 
Pausanias. Simultaneously the Greeks were defeating a 
Persian fleet at Mycale, in the eastern Aegean. The great 
Persian attack on the West had come to final ruin; The 
Ionian cities were freed; the Greeks sailed north to Sestos 
and brought home in triumph the cables of Xerxes* 
Hellespontine bridges: and here Herodotus ends his tale of 
the conflict between East and West. 



CHAPTER TEN 

THE PERICLEAN AGE 


” O rich and renowned, and with violets crowned, 

O Athens, the envied of nations. . 

—Aristophanes, Knxgnts. 

Translation by Rogers. 

T he supreme peril had passed away, but the Greeks had 
now to make sure that there would be no repetition ot 
the Persian invasion. The East had unlimited resources, 
and there could be little security until the Persians were 
dislodged from any remaining footholds on the shores ot 
the Aegean. There were still, for instance, Persian depots 
in Thrace, and so there was much work for the victorious 
Greeks still to do. While the fleet was winning back tor 
Greece the towns of the north-east Aegean and the Pro¬ 
pontis, Sparta was doing her best on land for the allied 
cause. King Leotychidas led an expedition to overawe and 
consolidate Thessaly, to form a northern bulwark. TSut 
Thessaly was notoriously a broken reed, and in the contused 
politics of the Thessalian factions Leotychidas could do 
little. He retired, and his w*ithdrawal was at once attributed, 
rightly or wrongly, to bribery. So ready was the average 

Greek to judge &s leaders by his own standards. 

Nor was the reputation of the Spartan outside bpana 

enhanced by the career of Pausanias in the ^ 

captured Byzantium, a great Persian stronghold: but tne 
strict discipline of Spartan training at home was apt o 
produce a reaction in any leader who found a mste o 
power abroad. It was a fatal defect which made a Spartan 
empire impossible. Pausanias began to pre^me on nis 

power: he began to play for his own hand, and 
clumsily. The Oriental pomp and state with which he 
surrounded himself soon gave clear hints breasona e 
communications with Persia. He was recalled to ^pa 
in disgrace: but nothing drastic could be done 
he was found to be planning a helot rising. The ep 
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were on their way to arrest him, and he fled for sanctuary 
to a building attached to the Temple of Athena. The doors 
were walled up, and he was starved to death, being brought 
out at the last that he might not expire in the holy precinct. 
It was a pitiful end for one of the heroes of the Persian 
war; and in his fall he dragged down Themistocles also to 
ruin. 

For Themistocles was suspected of being implicated in 
Pausanias' last intrigues, and this was more than the 
Athenian citizens could stand. The greatest statesman of 
his time, the inspirer of the naval supremacy of Athens, he 
was a self-made man, outside the charmed circle of the 
noble families: already he had been discredited and ostrac¬ 
ized, and now the aristocratic leaders made use of his new 
unpopularity to get rid of him finally. He was imi>eached, 
and fled to escape trial: and after devious and dangerous 
wanderings he reached Asia, and spent the rest of his days 
as a pensioner of the Great King, in honour and affluence. 

Meanwhile the shortcomings of Sparta had shown the 
Greeks of Asia that Athens was the natural leader for the 
finishing of the war with Persia: the more so because the 
war was chiefly a naval one. The Confederacy of Delos 
was formed, for the express purpose of removing the Persian 
menace. Almost all the cities of the Aegean were enrolled, 
and the acknowledged leader was Athens. The contract was 
between Athens on the one side and the rest of the states 
on the other. Such states as felt able were to contribute 
ships and men for the war, but it was possible to compound 
with a regular money payment, and most availed themselves 
of this. It was to the advantage of Athens that they should 
do so, for it meant that they paid for ships which were in 
the actual control of Athens; and Athenian skill in naval 
matters went from strength to strength. Only the larger 
cities, such as Samos and Naxos, maintained and manned 
ships of their own. 

The monetary basis of the league made it necessary that 
there should be a careful assessment of the amounts which 
the various states could afford to pay: and luckily for the 
establishment of the system Athens had the very man for 
the task—Aristides the Just. His reputation for justice was 
so well-known that he was readily accepted as assessor by the 
cities generally, and the auspicious beginning of the con- 
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federacy was in great part due to him. Typical of 
reputation for justice was the story told of his ostracism. 

In the old days he had been a formidable opponent ot 
Themistocles, but a trial of strength had resulted in his 
ostracism. When the citizens were casting their votes, 
Aristides was approached by an illiterate man who did no 
know him, and was asked if he would be so good as to write 
the name ‘ ‘ Aristides ’ ’ on the potsherd of condemnation 
“ For,” said the man, “ I am tired of heanng him called 
' The Just.' " Aristides complied, and wrote the name tor 

hin^ 

^"Aristides had returned from his exile at least m time 
for the battle of Salamis, and now, with the fall of Tfemis- 
tocles, he was again a power in Athens, and beside hui 
there was rising a new general, the young C'mon, the hand¬ 
some son of Miltiades, tall, curly-haired, the accom^ished 
country gentleman, beloved for his open honesty. u 
spite of the party strife, Themistocles had not fallp until 
he had done his city one of the greatest of his services he 
had made it impregnable. Immediately after the Pers 
had gone the Athenians had returned to rebuild their ruined 
city, and Themistocles had been the moving spirit m 
rapid rebuilding of the city wall. By wily shifts he manage 
to calm Sparta’s uneasiness at the rising of the nev 
fortress until the wall was a solid reality; and then he could 
defy the world. Soon he went further with his pohcy ot 
naval supremacy. The ships of Athens must h^e a a . 
he inspired the construction of new harbours at the Pirae , 
and encircled them with a massive wall. He was giving 
Athens a fit stronghold for the centre of a maritime empire 
and Aristides, Cimon and Pericles were to enter into nis 

lab^re.the Delos slowly changed till it 

became the Athenian Empire. Little did the allies rrah 
at first that they were paying away their freedom. Ideir 
main concern was with the Persian War, and the , 

acy was doing its work well. Greek control was est^ 
in Thrace, the last stronghold of the Persians in E^rope, 
by a brilliant campaign under Cimon. But there 
Persians to be driven out of the south-west of A^a * 

First, however, the Athenians performed another great 

service. The troublous times had been a godsend to piracy. 
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and the seas were infested. The Isle of Scyros was a 
famous nest of pirates; and so Cimon attacked and captured 
it, winning, moreover, great popularity by finding the 
supposed bones of the Athenian hero Theseus in some 
tumulus on the island. One of the greatest contributions 
of Athens to the prosperity of the seas, apt to be forgotten 
by the allies in their moments of irritation, was the abolition 
of piracy. 

Soon new problems arose to confront the league. A 
city like Carystus, which had once been a welcome base 
for the Persians close to Athens, could not be allowed to 
hold aloof, Atliens forced it to join the league; the 
principle of coercion had been admitted. 

Similarly, nothing had been clearly fixed about the 
right of states to withdraw from the league. Soon the 
powerful islanders of Naxos began to chafe under their 
obligations: Athens besieged the city and forced it back 
under control. All this could be justified by the necessity 
for union against Persia; and soon the Persian War was 
to be carried to glorious success. 

Cimon set out for the East, to free the Greeks of 
southern Asia Minor, and his brilliant double victory over 
a Persian army and fleet at the battle of the Eurymedon 
in Pamphylia set the issue beyond doubt, and proved him 
one of the very greatest of Athenian commanders. Hence¬ 
forth Persia did not venture beyond this boundary: her 
power was confined to the extreme east of the Mediter¬ 
ranean : and the Greeks could at last breathe freely. 

Continued success was making the Athenians thorough 
imperialists at heart. They began to make attempts to 
exploit the wealth of the Thracian district in the north, and 
this brought them into conflict with the interests of the men 
of the rich island of Thasos, The result was the revolt of 
Thasos from the league, and it was only after two difficult 
years of war that Athens prevailed, and imposed the 
severest terms. The walls of Thasos were destroyed, the 
fleet confiscated, and heavy payments in money were 
exacted, along with all rights to the rich mines of the 
district. It was the last of the triumphs of Cimon. He 
had given Athens brilliant successes and had set her well 
on the way to Empire, and now he was to go down before 
his political opponents. 
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Aristides was dead, and a strong opposition was 
beginning to make itself felt. Its leader was a certain 
Ephialtes, a man of vigour and decision, but beside him 
another was finding his way in politics—the young Pericles, 
head of the house of the Alcmaeonidae. The '' accursed 
family " was again on the war-path. 

The fall of Qmon was brought about in a curious way. 
Sparta was evidently well rid of the troubles of empire: 
she had enough to do at home. A great revolt of the helots 
suddenly broke out, and became so dangerous that the 
Spartans appealed to Athens for help. Cimon was always 
in favour of friendship with Sparta, and his views pre¬ 
vailed. He was sent to help in the siege of Ithome, the 
helots' fortress. But soon the Spartans become suspicious 
of dark designs, and sent the Athenians home. The insult 
caused a swift reaction at Athens. The Athenians broke 
their alliance with Sparta, and next year Cimon was 
ostracized, and the party of Ephialtes and Pericles was 
supreme. 

The first step taken by the new leaders of the city was 
in the direction of making Athens more thoroughly demo¬ 
cratic than ever: in fact later generations looked back on 
it as the turning-point in Athenian constitutional history. 
Ephialtes carried a law which deprived the time-honoured 
Council of the Areopagus of all its powers except its ancient 
prerogative of judging in cases of homicide. Exactly how 
far the Areopagus had been able to interfere in Athenian 
politics it is difficult to say; but as it was recruited auto¬ 
matically from ex-magistrates, and its members held office 
for life, it was felt that it was an undemocratic institution 
which could thwart with impunity the wishes of the 
sovereign people: the people must be master in its own 
house, and so the powers of the Areopagus had to go. But 
its ancient dignity lingered on, and in later times of stress 
Athens was glad to rely on the wisdom of the grave court 
of elders founded by divine decree in days of old. 

Shortly after the reform of the Areopagus Ephialtes 
was assassinated, probably in revenge for the ostracism of 
Cimon, and the task of completing his work devolved on 
Pericles, who became now the acknowledged leader of the 
party. Soon the Athenians began to feel that they were 
guided by a master-hand. Pericles, the proud aristocrat. 
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a man with the highest standards of honesty and steadfa^- 
ness, and a deep interest in philosophy and art, brought 
all his talents to the service of the common people, 3-nd 
showed democracy what brilliance it was capame of 
achieving. The great age of democracy which was dawn¬ 
ing may fitly be called the Periclean Age: yet the cutore 
was not a thing imposed on a dull populace by a to- 
sighted intellectual desp)ot; all the time the hero of the 
piece was the democracy itself. The victories w^e 
victories of Athens. The poets, sculptors and painters who 
made Athens great were merely serving the city they lo''^d 
by giving of the best they could offer: and the humble 
citizen with no special talent could feel that their offering 
was one with his, as all that he could give was likewise 
at the service of the city. Such at least was the ideal 
which Pericles wished to see in democracy: and probably 
at Athens in his day it came as near to realization as it 
has ever come in the history of the world. I would have 
you day by day fix your eyes upon the greatness of Athens, 
until you become filled with the love of her; and when 
you see her glory, reflect that this Empire has been won 
by men who knew their duty and had the courage to do 
it.'* The people were the doers; but it was Pericles who 
gave the fixed purpose, the sense of the ideal, and the 
feeling for that " magnificence " of spirit which Aristotle 
was to name as one of the virtues of the noble man. 

His influence with the Assembly was unrivalled. He 
spoke but seldom, and then only when it was necessary 
to say something of importance: but when he spoke, his 
words thundered and lightened," as Plutarch says 
(quoting Aristophanes): he was like Ol3^pian Zeus 
delivering judgment. He was no ranter: his whole dis¬ 
position was marked by quiet reserve, and a strange 
aloofness from everyday life, which increased the general 
feeling of awe. The lively Athenians, who could never 
resist making jokes, even about those whom they most 
admired, could mock at him as the ** onion-headed 
Olympian " (he had indeed an abnormally long skull, and 
his statues usually showed him wearing a helmet), and a 
comic poet could raise roars of applause in the theatre by 
insulting references: but the quiet jewelled phrases of his 
eloquence lived on in the hearts of men. His, no doubt. 
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was the famous phrase from a funeral speech over the 
young men who had fallen for Athens: when they died 
“ it was as if the spring had been taken from the year. 
And people long remembered his rebuke of a rash enter¬ 
prise; ** If you do not heed the opinion of Pericles, then 
wait for the advice of Time, best of counsellors. 

He was frugal in his private life, and did not seek to 
increase his moderate wealth. In public affaip he could 
handle great sums of money without the slightest sus¬ 
picion of peculation. Once when a Peloponnesian s^rmy 
was threatening the city, Pericles contrived its peaceml 
withdrawal, and it was an open secret that he did it by 
bribing the young Spartan king. In the accounts for mis 
campaign, Pericles entered the sum of ten talents of public 
money spent for a necessary purpose^ and the people 
passed it without inquiry, no man prying into the details. 
It was this Athenian feeling of security in the probity oi 
Pericles that was the foundation of his influence. 

Very different was the character of his brilliant young 
ward Alcibiades: it can be illustrated by an anecdote. 
Alcibiades came to see Pericles, and was told that the great 
man was busy, reckoning how he could render his accounts 
to the people. Tell him,'' said Alcibiades, to seek 
rather how he can avoid giving any accounts at all. 
Popular trust in Pericles built up the greatness of Ath^s. 
and it was inability to trust in the dazzling Alcibiades which 
was to bring about the ruin of the city in the great 

Peloponnesian War. ^ r ••• 

In the days of his power Pericles was not afraid to run 

counter to the feelings which swayed the multitude. A 
speech from him could serve to rouse the Assembly from 
despair to hope; and again he could cool rash optimism 
with icy words of warning. But it was only slowly that 
he gained this supreme influence; in the early part of his 
career he had to learn his trade as a politician, and 
how to catch the favour of the populace; and his skill in 
estimating public feeling never left him. 

He made mistakes and had his weaknesses. He was 
not in the first rank as a military commander: he could 
not compare with Cimon or Demosthenes. He made senous 
errors in policy in his early public life, and brought Athens 


* Worth perhaps about ^i2,ooo of modem money. 
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to the brink of ruin by his schemes. But by steadiness of 
negotiation he was able to make Athens secure in her 
maritime Empire, and his policy of caution in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War was amply justified by the result. Throughout 
his life he remained true to his aim of establishing firmly 

both Democracy and Empire. 

When he assumed the leadership of the popular party 
after the assassination of Ephialtes the Athenians wep m 
a mood for energetic expansion. Cimon's policy of fnend- 
ship with Sparta had been discredited: Athens had broken 
with Sparta and had made alliance with Thessaly and 
Argos. Athens must show what she could do: she had 
beaten back the Persian: she was strong in control of the 
Confederacy of Delos: now let her aim at extension of her 
power on the mainland of Greece. At once an opportunity 
presented itself. Megara, the neighbouring state to the 
west, was being troubled by Corinth, and sought the help 
of Athens. The alliance with Megara gave Athens com¬ 
plete command of the difficult passes over the mountain 
which guarded Attica on the west, so that she had a strong 
outpost against invasion from the Peloponnese: and it 
also gave her a naval base on the Corinthian Gulf, so that 
she could still further harass the commerce of Corinth. 
Soon Athens actually took the offensive farther south, with 
a raid on the shores of the Peloponnese (at Halieis) which 
accomplished little: but in a sharp sea-battle the Athenian 
fleet routed the combined forces of the Peloponnesians and 
Aeginetans. The isle of Aegina was always the eyesore of 
Athens, and now the islanders felt that Athens was bent on 
their extinction. 

Suddenly a wholly new outlet was found for Athenian 
energy. A revolt against Persia had broken out in Egypt, 
and the rebel commander Inaros sought help from the 
“ peoples of the sea,'* and appealed to Athens. Here was 
a heaven-sent opportunity for extending the power of 
Athens: if Athenian help could establish Inaros in Egypt, 
then trade concessions and monopoly would follow from 
his gratitude. When the markets of Egypt were open to 
Athenians alone, no state in Greece would compare with 
Athens. And furthermore Athens could justify the full use 
of the resources of the Delian Confederacy in the campaign; 
for she would be attacking Persia: Greece would be 
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taking its revenge for the invasion of Xerxes. x -i j 

It was a brilliant scheme, but in the end it failed 
disastrously. There was no inspired leader like Cinaon 
who could bring it to success: Cimon was still in exile. 
Athens was seriously over-taxing her strength; and her 
enemies knew it, and invaded the territory of Megara. 
army of the old men and youths had to be hurriedly 
marched from Athens to repulse them; and amazingly they 
succeeded. There still exists a relic of this memorable year 
of Athenian energy—a stone in the Louvre records fke 
names of members of the Erechtheid tribe who fell in 
Cyprus, Egypt, and Phoenicia, at Halieis, in Aegina, and 

at Megara, in the same year.'' 

Soon Athens went still further with her grandiose 
schemes. If she was to be an imperial power, the heart of 
the Empire must be made secure against attack. Now the 
chief weakness of the Athenian position in Attica was that 
there were in effect two cities—Athens and the Piraeus, the 
one the seat of government and the other the source of her 
naval strength: and five miles of country lay between thenm 
A hostile army ravaging Attica might be able to cut on 
Athens from the sea and to starve the city into surrender. 
To prevent this the Athenians adopted a plan similar to mat 
which they had devised and carried out at Megara when 
that city had entered their alliance: they linked the city to 
the seashore by two immense Long Walls which enclosed a 
strip of territory. The effect was to convert Athens and the 
Piraeus into one huge double city, safe behind ten rniles of 
fortifications. No enemy could now cut the vital lines of 
communication with the sea: as long as the Athenian fleet 
commanded the sea the food supply of Athens was secure 

and she could laugh at blockade. 

Very far was Sparta from possessing a like feelmg of 
security. The revolted helots in their mountain fortress 
were still unsubdued, though their strength indeed was 
waning. But in spite of troubles at home Sparta felt she 
must intervene to check Athenian presumption: the Spartan 
army was still the terror of Greece. A war of Phocis with 
the tiny state Doris gave her a pretext for entering Northern 
Greece, and soon a large Spartan army was down in 
Boeotia, trying to combine the Boeotians into a large power 
which should be a menace to Athens on the north. The 
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political issue in Boeotia was always that between federalism 
and autonomy: and Athens was naturally favouring consti¬ 
tutions in the Boeotian cities which should resist all attempts 
at forming a united Boeotia. There were many intrigues, 
a great Spartan victory at Tanagra, and a later Athenian 
success : the advantage lay finally with Athens. Her strength 
was now at its height: she was the greatest sea power in 
Greece, and on land her influence extended from Megara 
through Boeotia to Phocis and Locris: and even distant 
Thessaly was nominally in alliance. Pericles’ policy of 
Land Empire seemed to be justifying itself. Athens was 
supreme also in the Saronic Gulf, where Aegina lay at her 
mercy: and other shores of Greece were to feel her influence, 
for a squadron sailed round to the Corinthian Gulf, burning 
the Spartan naval arsenal on its way, and finally establish¬ 
ing a garrison of Messenian helots, survivors of the helot 
revolt, at Naupactus, which commanded the mouth of the 
Corinthian Gulf. This settlement in its strategic position 
was to do great service to Athens in years to come. 

Meanwhile democracy was developing at Athens. 
Another preserve of the upper classes was invaded: the 
archonship, which had been confined to members of the two 
richest classes in Solon's grading, was thrown open to the 
third class, the Zeugitae. It is true that since election by lot 
had been introduced the importance of the archons had 
declined, and their duties had become little more than 
matters of routine: but even so a magistracy was an honour¬ 
able prize, and henceforth only the very poorest were 
debarred from it. 

Pericles’ whole policy of Land Empire, in spite of its 
initial success, was a profound mistake: and its rapid 
collapse taught him henceforth to abide by the principle that 
Athens must seek to win no more than she could safely keep. 
The first warning of disaster came with the news of utter 
calamity in Egypt. The Athenian expedition had done well 
at first, but Persian reinforcements under a capable general 
crushed the Egyptian revolt and practically annihilated the 
Athenian army and fleet: and a new Athenian squadron that 
sailed up gaily in ignorance of the disaster was involved in 
the common ruin. It was almost as serious a disaster as that 
at Syracuse forty-one years later which was to be the begin¬ 
ning of the end for Athens: but luckily in spite of its magni- 
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tude the Egyptian disaster was not an affair of life or death 
for the city: it merely meant that Athens' hopes of influence 
in the south of the Mediterranean were finally blasted: the 

Persian Empire had reasserted its power. 

It was perhaps the risk of Persian reprisals which 
Athens now take the step of removing the treasury of the 
Delian Confederacy from the exposed island of Delos to 
Athens. At the great double fortress the funds would be 
safe: too safe in fact for the wishes of the allies of the 
Aegean, for they began to suspect Athens of looking on the 
treasure as her own. And indeed they had much re^on for 
their disquiet. Athens was now the fully impenal city, with 
both ships and men firmly in her grasp. No power in Greece 
could wrest them from her, if she made full use of her natural 
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In 451 B.c. Cimon returned to Athens from his ostracisrn. 
He alone could have turned the Egyptian struggle into 
victory, and it was now too late. He came as a dreaded 
antagonist to Pericles' policy of land empire: he was still 
firm in his belief in a Spartan alliance, and within a year 
he had brought about a Five Years' Truce with Sparta, 
which involved the dissolution of the Athenian alliance with 
Argos. Cimon was still the darling of the people, and 
Pericles had to fight hard to keep his grip on the Assembly. 
It was probably this crisis which was responsible for P^icl^ 
new attempt to win popular support: he would bnbe the 
people with their own money. He carried a proposal mat 
there should be payment for jurors in the popular courts 01 
justice. The democracy was thus becoming more democratic 
than ever: people were to be paid for the time they spent in 
their country's service. No longer would a poor have 
to think twice about losing a day's work: although the pay 
was not large, it was an inducement for even the poorest to 
take their share in public business; and this was probably 
Pericles' intention. In the next century the system, when 
carried further, was blamed for subsidizing idleness, but 
this abuse was not present in Pericles' time. 

If citizens were to be paid for services, it naturally 
followed that careful provision must be made that no one 
should receive that to which he was not entitled. the 
sequel was a closing of the ranks of the citizen body, with 
Pericles' Law of Citizenship. By this law a stnct inquisition 
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was made, and citizenship was confined to those who were 
of Athenian birth on both sides. They alone were eligible 
for the privileges of democracy. When a large gift of 45,000 
bushels of corn arrived from an Egyptian adventurer, 
nearly 5,000 names were struck out from the list of those 
deemed eligible to share it. 

This law of exclusiveness, though it may have been 
forced upon Pericles by the exigences of party politics, 
seems ultimately to have been greatly responsible for the 
downfall of the Empire which he had built up. It made 
impossible from the start the conception which was the 
strength of the future Roman Empire: that of a world-wide 
community of cities enjoying equality of rights. There was 
nothing in the Athenian Empire corresponding to the power¬ 
ful bond of Roman citizenship: there was no feeling of 
loyalty such as a Jew of Tarsus felt when he boasted that 
he was a Roman citizen. Athens had definitely chosen the 
other path: she was to be a mistress imposing her will on 
unprivileged subjects. It was only natural that a democ¬ 
racy, thronged together in the Assembly, should decide that 
it was entitled to make what present profit it could in return 
for the security it gave its subjects: the tragedy is that 
Pericles should have been forced to a course which led to 
this state of affairs. Long after he was dead, when Athens 
was making her supreme despairing effort in the dark days 
of the fall of the Empire, the Assembly came round to the 
nobler view and voted full citizenship to the Samians in 
gratitude for their loyal help: but it was then too late. 

Yet though the subject allies writhed at Athenian 
supremacy, the queen of the seas was doing them great 
service, as they were to realize when the empire collapsed 
and the harsh and unsympathetic Spartan Empire followed. 
Athenian rule was comparatively mild. Citizens of subject 
states could obtain justice in lawsuits against Athenian citi¬ 
zens, though the most important criminal cases had to go 
to Athens for trial. The seas were kept free of pirates: 
commerce was encouraged: there was a common standard 
of coinage, weights and measures. In time of emergency 
an impressive unity of action could be expected in the 
League: the centralization of power and initiative in the 
hands of Athens made for energy and decision in striking 
at an opponent. 
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The presence of Cimon in Athens recalled the Athenians 
to the League’s primary task of keeping the Persians at bay. 
The unlooked-for Athenian disaster in Egypt might have 
made the Persians think that Greece was weakening: 
instead of wasting her energies on strife with Sparta Athens 
must therefore restore her prestige in the East. Cimon set 
sail for Cyprus with a large fleet of Athenians and Allies. 
It was his last campaign: he died, of disease or wounds, at 
the siege of Citium: but his inspiration lived on, and the 
Greeks won a decisive double victory, both by sea and on 
land. Though Cyprus was not won, the demonstration was 
sufficiently impressive for the Greeks to return home confi¬ 
dent that the Persians would not dare for some time to 
approach the Aegean Sea. 

Soon trouble arose in Greece. Boeotia again \yas the 
centre of disturbance. A small Athenian army hastily sent 
to put things in order was routed, and to recover the 
prisoners taken Athens consented to withdraw all claims in 
Boeotia. At once Phocis and Locris revolted. The whole 
of the northern land empire of Athens was lost at one blow. 

The Five Years Truce expired, and the large island of 
Euboea at once revolted, confident that Sparta would invade 
Attica in support. In this extreme crisis Pericles kept his 
head: by subtle negotiation, as we have said, he contrived 
the withdrawal of the Spartans: and then he was free to 
crush the revolted Euboeans, and very severe were the terms 
of surrender he imposed on the leading cities. Shortly after¬ 
wards a peace was made with Sparta—the Thirty Years 
Peace. It was evident that Athens could not hope to main¬ 
tain a Land Empire, and Sparta could not challenge the 
Athenian supremacy at sea. This understanding was the 
basis of the peace. Athens gave up her claim to all that 
still remained of her Empire on land: but she managed to 
retain the vitally important outpost Naupactus on the Corin¬ 
thian Gulf, in spite of the protests of Corinth. Aegina was 
guaranteed her freedom, but smooth words did not ease her 
apprehensiveness of Athens. In this state of hesitating 
equilibrium the affairs of Greece were to remain for many 
years: but Pericles sensed that the greater conflict was 
merely postponed, and he began to build up an immense 
war-reserve of money at Athens, for use in the comings trial 
of strength. 
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The first care of Athens in these years of peace, however, 
was to deck herself with ornaments worthy of her proud 
position as head of an empire. In 447 b.c. the Athenians 
had begun to build the Parthenon, a new house for the 
maiden-goddess Athena, crowning the hill of the Acropolis 
which was still scattered with debris of the old temples 
ruined by the Persians. Already a gigantic bronze statue 
of Athena the Warlike dominated the rise of the hill, stand¬ 
ing with spear upright, and sailors rounding the cape of 
Sunium, twenty miles away, saw the sparkle of sunlight on 
the tip of Athena's spear as the first sight of home. And 
now the allies of Athena were angered by the news that part 
of their tribute was likely to be spent on the glorious new 
marble home of the goddess. Even at Athens there were 
protests. Thucydides, son of Melesias, leader of the party 
which opposed Pericles, tried to make capital out of the 
public fear that Pericles was wasting precious funds: but 
Pericles once more showed his mastery over the Assembly. 
He declared that if they would not vote the money, he would 
build the temple himself, but that it must then be inscribed 
with his name, and not that of the people of Athens. At 
once the people snouted their approval of his expenditure of 
public money: and shortly afterwards, when ostracism was 
appealed to for a decision between Pericles and Thucydides, 
it was Thucydides who fell. Henceforth, says Plutarch, 
Pericles was so confident that whereas he had so far been 
obsequious to the changeable humours of the people, he now 
went steadily on his own way unmindful of the vagaries of 
their favours. He was at the height of his power: and like 
a good physician he knew when to comfort and when to 
apply sharp remedies for the good of the people. 

Athens was now fast becoming the centre of the culture 
of Greece. Pericles, the calm intellectual, with an education 
which had raised him above the anxieties of superstition, 
welcomed all that was new in science, philosophy, and art. 
Among his intimate friends were Pheidias the sculptor and 

Anaxagoras the philosopher, who shocked the orthodox by 
his daring speculations. 

Many people indeed had little sympathy with the bold 
theories by which the scientists seemed to be ousting the old 
rV the attitude of the average man to the mysteries 
ot lite and the hidden Causes of history was probably some- 
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thing like that of Herodotus, whose comments in his History 
show him as one thoroughly at home in the traditional 
rehgion who tries to find in history an illustration of the ways 
of gods with men. The gods are powerful, but jealous. A 
cardinal human sin is Presumption. The favour of heaven 
may cause a man to prosper, but in his success he had best 
beware, for a watchful fate is ever on the alert to cast him 
down if his power becomes excessive. Empires rise, grow 
overweening in majesty, and then decline. Ainasis ot 
Egypt's advice to Polycrates is to throw away that which 
he prizes most dearly, for his continued success is ominous 
of coming retribution. Throughout the history of Herodotus 
we are aware of the gods, unseen in the background, direct¬ 
ing the issue of the great tragedy and leading Persia to its 
ruin. But occasionally a more rationalistic note intrudes. 
Herodotus is after all the geographer interested in naturm 
causes. The storm which wrecked the Persian ships oti 
Artemisium was quieted by the sea-god Poseidon, it 

indeed it did not abate of its own accord." . . j *. 

But while most of the Greeks were at one with Herodotus 
in a general belief in the old gods, the tone of the rehgion 
was developing, and many of the old crude stories ot 
mythology were being gradually discarded. The Greek w^s 
beginning to estimate his gods by what he deemed worthy 
of a noble man: man was becoming the measure ot all 
things: and yet the feeling still remained that man was a 
little actor on a stage governed by inexorable powers which 
ruled gods and men alike. But these powers were of a far 
different nature from the wheeling constellations which were 
the terror of Eastern astrology and made human effort a 
mockery: the Greek felt that in some way he could venture 
to understand the principles of Destiny : even Fate was not 
alien to reason. So while there were still survivals of crude 
myths, it was possible to develop^from them a religion of 
tremendous depth and sincerity. The plays of Aeschylus 
declared with unsurpassed power both the maj^ty of 
Supreme Zeus and the majesty of mankind. The Prome¬ 
theus of his boldest tragedy, the benefactor of man, fettered 
by command of Zeus, and still defiant, has the grandeur of 
Milton's Satan. Prometheus seems to be even a nobler 
figure than his divine persecutor who is taking reven^. 
But we know that Aeschylus' other plays are based on the 
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assertion of the greatness of Zeus, the Accomplisher; and 
that the second and third parts of the trilogy of Prometheus, 
which have not come down to us, went on to the great re¬ 
conciliation. Prometheus has suffered for thwarting the 
schemes of Zeus, but Zeus himself must learn wisdom from 
the conflict; only thus will a solution be found. Aeschylus' 
development of the old myth of Prometheus is probably the 
most audacious conception in all literature: the Greek could 
dare to assert that even the gods were bound by fixed laws 
of necessity and had to grow in wisdom. 

Greek drama was pre-eminently religious: it developed 
out of the sacred dance round the altar of Dionysus, so that 
the long choric odes were integral parts of the play, and the 
actors indeed an afterthought. Even in Aeschylus himself 
we can trace the development from the dance-drama of his 
earliest play to the passionate climaxes of his last and 
greatest production, the Oresteia. In this he took the 
primitive ideas of blood-revenge, and the fatal family doom 
which visited the sins of the fathers on the children, and 
out of them he made a magnificent drama, in which he pro¬ 
claimed a terrible and grand morality with great utterances 
of godlike authority, and yet touched the heart by pity for 
struggling mankind, for Queen Clytemnaestra driven to 
murder her husband by remembrance of the sacrifice of 
her daughter, and for her son Orestes who slew his mother 
to avenge his father’s death, and then broke down and fled 
from the Furies, the Avengers of Blood, till he found release 
and acquittal in the holy city of Athena. 

The splendour of Aeschylus’ language matched his 
themes, and defies translation: he seemed to live in a world 
of superhuman powers, and to be admitted to the counsels 
of the gods; but still he was very much a man of his own 
day: his description of the battle of Salamis in his play 
The Persians is specially valuable to us because he was 
actually present at the battle; and his epitaph proclaimed 
with pride not his dramatic triumphs, but the fact that he 
played his part in the repulse of the Persians. 

Greek drama developed with the progress in Greek 
thought. It never showed again the rugged strength of 
Aeschylus, but reached p>erfection of a different sort. 
Sophocles’ plays were rounded and complete, with the vital 
but controlled perfection of a classic statue. His Oedipus 
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Tyran7ius was flawless in construction; the tragedy was 
brought inevitably to its agonizing climax by the very 
reactions of the characters of the participants. Sophocles 
concentrated not so much on the divine disposition of the 
affairs of men as on the struggles which took place within 
a man’s own soul. He was raising the great questions of 
everyday morality, and the difficult choices which con¬ 
fronted noble characters. His Antigone was the story of 
a conflict of loyalties. The king had decreed that the 
body of Polyneices was to lie unburied, and Antigone had 
to choose between her duty to the law and her duty to 
the restless spirit of her dead brother. Here the largest 
questions were being raised: must the law be obeyed <^en 
if it is vile and brutal? And we must remember that these 
were no academic discussions. The vivid action of drama 
brought them in all their poignancy of application before 
the citizens of Athens, seated in their thousands all the 
long spring day in the towering ranks of the open-air theatre. 
The dramatic festivals were contests, and the competing 
plays paraded their excitements and profundities before a 

discriminating audience. . , . 

Euripides went still further than Sophocles in depicting 
the intensity of human passions: in fact his plays were so 
” modern ” as to shock his audience. He was a fearl^s 
rationalist, and if an old pious belief seemed eyil to him he 
was not afraid to say so. He alienated the purists by intro¬ 
ducing the little human details of the troubles of cornmon 
folk into high tragedy: and some of his plays were bitter 
protests against cruel insensibility: but he wrote in the days 
of the merciless anxiety of the Peloponnesian War, and he 
has no place in the story of the serene and confident 
prosperity of the first part of the fifth century. 

Just as drama developed with the maturing of the 
mind, so also did art, and this not only at Athens, but 
throughout all Greece. Architecture could show the strong 
old Doric style and also the more refined and elegant Ionic. 
Strangely enough there were few brilliant inventions in 
Greek architecture: the Greek never attacked his problems 
of building by bold departures from tradition; he n^yer 
discovered such a thing as the use of concrete in vaulting 
large spaces. The Greek temple was an affair of stone rest¬ 
ing on stone, and it was roofed with wood and tiles, ine 
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supporting of slabs of stone made necessary an array of 
pillars. But within these limits the Greek achieved perfec¬ 
tion. The development was slow and gradual. Wooden 
pillars gave place to columns of stone, squat and solid, but 
dignified. Some temples were impressive for their very 
size, others for their proportions. The older temples had 
fluted Doric columns with plain round capitals: later the 
more slender Ionic column with its curling volutes came 
into use in Mainland Greece. (It had long been used by 
the Eastern Greeks.) But it was the Doric style which 
reached perfection in the most beautiful building in all 
Greece, the Parthenon. Its proportions were unrivalled, 
and its apparent simplicity of design concealed a multitude 
of refinements which ensured that there should be no 
irregularity to mar the perfection of the whole. If, for 
instance, in a large building, a row of straight columns is 
mounted on a flat base and topped by a triangular gable, 
the horizontal lines will appear to sag and droop, and the 
outer columns, which have no dark background, but stand 
out against the clear sky, will seem weak and puny. Ictinus 
and Callicrates, the architects of the Parthenon, corrected 
these tendencies by subtle variations. There is hardly a 
straight line in the building: the long steps curve imper¬ 
ceptibly but definitely, and the corner columns are tilted 
slightly inwards. The columns taper, but not in straight 
lines: a slight swelling corrects any tendency to monotony. 
The stones were fitted with the minutest care, and irregular¬ 
ities were very few and scarcely perceptible. The temple 
housed the colossal gold and ivory statue of Athena 
fashioned by Pheidias: and there was also a room where 
Athena*s treasure was kept. All round the top of the walls 
inside the surrounding colonnade ran the marble frieze of 
the Panathenaic procession, the supreme festival at which 
the new embroidered Robe was brought for presentation 
to the goddess. The huge triangular pediments at either 
end of the temple were filled with great sculpture in which 
Pheidias or his companions portrayed decisive moments 
in mythical history—the birth of Athena, who sprang fully 
armed from the head of Zeus, and the contest of Athena 
and Poseidon for the pre-eminence at Athens. The whole 
temple, with its dazzling marble columns and brilliantly 
coloured sculpture, was a proclamation of the spirit of the 
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maiden-goddess, the protectress of the city. 

There were other notable Greek buildings, ranging from 
the vast Temple of Zeus at Olympia to the graceful little 
Ionic Temple of Victory on a bastion of the Acropol^ at 
Athens; but this description of the Parthenon must suffice, 
with a mere mention of the magnificent Propylaea which 
Mnesicles built as a processional entrance gateway to the 
Acropolis, Doric, but with a few lovely Ionic columns, and 
showing a breadth and freedom of design which were almost 
un-Greek and breathed the spirit of Rome and the Renais¬ 
sance: and finally the Erechtheum, a beautiful building cn 
a strange design dictated by the associations of the hallowed 
site on which it stood, not far from the Parthenon. It is 
wonderful to think that this temple, with its famous Porch 
of the Maidens, was completed when Athens was battling 
for her existence in the later years of the Peloponnesian 

Sculpture also developed during the century from the 
vigorous archaic art of the pediments of the Temple or 
Aegina to the strong and mighty Centaurs and 
the huge Temple of Zeus at Olympia, dominated by the 
majestic figure of Apollo, cleari-cut and standing ou 
severely from their background with a massiven^s ot con¬ 
ception and a dignity of aspect which make 
almost a parallel in stone to the plays of Aeschylus, and 
so to the perfect creations of the Parthenon sctuptures, 
which not only excel in beauty of form and detail, but also 
show a wonderful expression of depth, both technically and 
in the spirit which seems to be infused in the rriarble. 
fortunately the tremendously dramatic compositions or the 
Pediments survive only in pitiful fragments the Eastern 
Pediment was destroyed by Greek Christians, and much 
of the Parthenon was blown to pieces in 1687 by a Venetian 
bomb when it was discovered that the Turks had stored 
their powder there, and the sculpture also suffered severe y 
from clumsy attempts at removal—so that we shall ^^ver 
know how the sculptor treated the Birth of Athena, but 
the frieze of the Panathenaic procession is still m fairly go 
preservation, with grave seated figures of the gods, and long 
processions of young men and maidens, moving wim tna 
ordered freedom which was the ideal of Penclean democ- 

great ivory-and-gold statue of Athena has vanished. 
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as has the similar statue of Zeus at Olympia, also made by 
Pheidias. We are told, however, of the effect which the 
majestic Zeus had on its beholders: Pheidias had expressed 
in sculpture the lines of Homer, 

‘ ‘ Waved on the immortal brow the ambrosial locks 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod.” 

The mere sight of the statue made men forget the troubles 
and pettinesses of life, and live in the calm serenity of 
heaven. 

Not all the Greek works of sculpture were made for 
temples. The Greeks had an almost religious veneration 
for the perfect human body: the athlete who won at the 
Olympic or Delphic games brought glory on his city and 
was renowned throughout all Greece. Sculptors delighted 
in making figures of athletes: in the fifth century Myron 
produced that amazing tour de force, the Disc Thrower: 
and soon Polycleitus of Argos was famed for his statues of 
young victors, and even went so far as to write a treatise 
on the proportions of his Youth holding a Spear.” He 
had, he said, discovered the i>erfect proportions of the 
human form; and the fact that he thought that mathematics 
could help in the sculpture of athletes is a curious sidelight 
on the Greek mind. Architecture was obviously mathe¬ 
matical: why not sculpture, if number was the secret of 
form ? So we can leave sculpture for the present with this 
strange intrusion of mathematics: mathematics was usually 
lurking somewhere in the complex structure of Greek 
thought. It is significant also that this period saw the rise 
of Greek town-planning: Hippodamus of Miletus planned 
the rebuilding of the Piraeus on a rectangular pattern of 
intersecting streets, and he even fancied that p>olitical con¬ 
stitutions could be remodelled in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples of mathematics. 

This regard for order and proportion was typical of the 
outlook of the Greeks. Mere size did not impress them: 
they had indeed some mighty monuments, but even in them 
it was in form rather than in bulk that they sought perfec¬ 
tion. Assertiveness in art was to them a deplorable lack 
of taste: the passions which they felt were shown the more 
strongly by being expressed with severe restraint. The 
pediments of the Parthenon had subjects which were 
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supremely dramatic: they blazed with the sudden glory of 
divine conflict: but there was no exaggeration of the action, 
no writhing of frantic combatants: the subsidiary figures 
enhanced the vigour of the central struggle by resolving it 
into quiet repose, and without any strain of effort the whole 
was given vastness by the suggestions of a cosmic setting, 
the horses of the Sun rising on the one side and the weary 
steeds of the Moon sinking to rest on the other. Thus even 
the boldest creations of Greek art in this century of genius 
were full of restraint and the sense of form. Nothing must 
be carried to excess. This moderation was lost in the next 
centuries, when Hellenistic sculptors sought to make effects 
by piling up masses of figures, with passionate faces and 
tortured bodies. 

The restraint of the Great Age is shown also in the 
masterpieces of the vase-painters, but most notably in the 
lovely sepulchral monuments set up at this time. A Greek 
gravestone does not proclaim aloud the strength of sorrow: 
it is not a cry over stricken glory like a Gaelic Coronach: 
but its sad, quiet resignation makes it all the more deep and 
moving. There is no pathetic emphasis on death: a sculp¬ 
tured stone will show a lady sitting as she was in life, busy 
with her jewel-case which is held by a servant: the hint of 
death^s sorrow is conveyed by the slight inclination of the 
head. A young athlete is seen in the glory of youth, whilst 
an old man looks on with sad and steady gaze, and a boy 
crouches pensively at his feet. And the epitaphs (even 
in later centuries) have a similar reticence. “ His father 
Philip laid here to rest his twelve-year-old son Nicoteles, 
his high hope.*' The epitaph of a merchant said simply: 
“ Here I lie, Brotachus, of Gortyna in Crete: it was not for 
this I came, but for merchandise **: and the Spartans who 
died at Thermopylae were commemorated by the famous 
couplet: 

‘*Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by. 

That here obedient to their laws we lie.” 

This was written by Simonides, who was especially famed 
for his epitaphs, so that later generations tended to credit 
him with many that he may not have written. Perhaps the 
true authors were quite obscure ordinary people: if so, this 
common ability to combine deep feeling witii reserve and 
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complete appropriateness shows how the clear Greek outlook 
on life and death was not confined to the great poets and 

philosophers. ^ _ . rr i 

The rapid progress made by Philosophy in this fifth 

century was a further sign of the Greeks’ confidence in 
facing the mystery of the universe. Strange though some 
of the tlieories of the philosopher-scientists may have been, 
there is a maturity in fifth-century speculation which is 
lacking in the daring guesses of the early scientists of Ionia: 
lure argument plays a greater part: a man will find himself 
breed by logic to discard the suggestions of his predecessors: 
there begins to be a recognized conflict of schools of thought. 

At the beginning of the century, Heraclitus of Ephesus 
carried on the Ionian train of thought, but with a notable 
difference. Anaximander had said that the eternal under¬ 
lying substance of the universe had been separated out ” 
into differences, and that a state of heat, for instance, was 
occasioned by a temporary triumph of the Hot at the expense 
of the Cold, an injustice.” Heraclitus said that this war 
of opposites was the true secret of the universe. The strife 
was not an imperfection to be resolved into the unity of the 
Boundless; it was in itself an ” attunement ” or harmony: 
the many warring opposites were really the One, and the 
One was Many. The universe was always in restless motion : 
there was an upward path, and a downward, and these were 
the same. Everything was constantly changing: “You 
cannot step twice into the same rivers, for fresh waters are 
ever flowing in upon you.” The thing which explained 
everything was Fire. A steadily burning flame seems to 
remain the same, and yet everything in it is constantly 
changing, and moreover it is transforming what it bums 
into smoke and ashes. Heraclitus imagined that there was 
a kind of perpetual current of motion m the universe: the 
lighter and more fiery parts were rising to the heights of the 
heavens, and the sun, for instance, was a concentration of 
these fiery emanations collected in an inverted bowl, with 
the open face turned towards us. Then in the ceaseless 
change fire would be cast out and would enter again from 
the clouds into the sea, perhaps by a fiery whirlmg water¬ 
spout : and so the “ downward path ” would restore fire to 
the lower, grosser world; and the process would go on. 
For ever some things would be rising while others were 
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descending. This perpetual change was the life of the 
universe. Rest and stagnation meant dissolution, just as a 
drink, when it is not stirred, clots and separates. The action 
of the dry light element within a man gave him soul and 
thought and warred with the grosser earthy substance: 
"water was the death of the soul," and a dry soul was 
wisest and best. Thus it was unwise to drink to excess: 
drunkenness caused the dimming of man's noble apprehen¬ 
sion, and he would have to rely on the ^idance of a beard¬ 
less lad for his tottering steps. Man, just as much as the 
universe, was in a state of ceaseless change : and just as the 
Universe was an everlasting Fire, with measures of it 
kindling, and measures going out, and even the Sun could 
not overstep his measures, so the various changes of man's 
life, waking, sleeping, and death, were regulated by the 
variations of the "measures" in his constitution. The 
world was not the simple thing which sense-perception would 
have us suppose: one needed wisdom to detect its true con¬ 
dition of flux, and wisdom was a thing apart. Herachtus 
was conscious that his sa3dngs were dark and enigmatic: 
but so also was Nature, who is not concerned with making 
things obvious, and so also were the oracles delivered by 
the prophetess of Apollo at Delphi: the god gave hints and 
signs, and left man to interpret them; and likewise man must 
give his own interpretation to the crude evidence of the 
senses, and he must seek to find the hidden meaning in the 
familiar. " If you do not expect the unexpected, you will 
not find it."^ 

The views of Parmenides, who lived at Elea in Grecian 
Italy, were almost completely opposite to those of Hera¬ 
clitus. Heraclitus had made Change fundamental: Par¬ 
menides said that Change and Motion, and all the evidence 
of the senses, were Illusion. He reached his conclusion by 
rigorous logic: it was a typical example of Greek honesty in 
pursuing logical reasoning to a remorseless end, however 
paradoxical the result. Too often a modern thinker will 
follow logic to a point where he finds it conflicting obviously 

I 

* A later follower of Heraclitus carried the doctrine of change further 
than Heraclitus had ventured. Heraclitus had said it was impossible to 
step twice into Uie same river. Cratylus said it was impossible to do it 
once. What one describes is changing while one is speaking, so that what 
one says is already false: and so we are told that Cratylus carried his logic 
so far that he refused even to speak, but merely pointed with his finger. 
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with common sense, and then he will scrap his argument 
and water down his conclusions, deciding that there must 
be “ something to be said on both sides,” so that his thought 
becomes not a system but a pastiche. The way of com¬ 
promise is not the way of truth, either in science or in 
morals. There have indeed been periods of steady advance 
in the moral consciousness of men; but the epoch-rnaking 
protests, the Causes which have sooner or later given a 
complete reorientation to men’s lives and thoughts, have 
almost always been due to the martyrs, men who have 
rejected compromise, who have seen some vision of truth 
to which they must be faithful even unto death. A Cause 
for which men will die can change the life of the world. It 
may be a mistaken Cause, based on a fundamentally wrong 
presupposition, but nevertheless it is terribly potent. It 
is too drastic for the average unheroic man, who seeks a 
comfortable compromise; in fact the whole of history may 
be viewed almost as a Heraclitean war of opposites, a 
struggle between Zeal and Compromise: and Heraclitus 
would have said that compromise was stagnation, dissolu¬ 
tion and death. In the great war between East and West 
which is the main theme of this book the brilliant possi¬ 
bilities of the contesting civilizations are expressed most 
clearly in the actual clash of conflict. Persia is never so 
great as when she goes out to overwhelm the West: Greece 
reaches her highest glory as a direct result of victory: the 
West has shown its strength, and now finds the full worth of 
the culture it has saved from destruction. Then comes the 
synthesis of East and West in the Empire of Alexander, a 
masterpiece of constructive compromise: and its successor 
is the Roman Empire, and the Roman Empire died of 
stagnation. Compromise is necessary, for man has to find 
a modus vivendi; but the brilliance which gives inspiration 
has come from the initial conflict of ideals. Salamis saved 
Western civilization by making possible the Great Age of 
Greece: the revolt of the little Jewish nation in Maccabean 
times saved Judaism and prepared the way for Christianity: 
the agony of the end of the Roman Republic made possible 
the compromise of Augustus, and the preservation of the 
Eastern tradition of empire; and the martyrs of the Early 
Church gave Christianity a strength which made it able to 
outlast the Roman Empire, to preserve the Eastern element 
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in civilization, and to keep alive through the Dark Ages 
the remembrance of Greek rationalism and Eastern piety, 
combined in the massive Roman law and order. Most 
of the crises of civilization have been times of agony and 
intransigence. 

In the calmer realms of philosophy and science, where 
final truth is beyond our attainment, men likewise agree on 
a compromise by which they may rule their lives: but the 
progress comes from the stubborn partisans. Contradictions 
are the life-blood of science. The success of a theory is 
judged by the number of things which it will explain: but 
the true scientist will welcome any contradictions and re¬ 
fusals of Nature to submit to his ordering, for they indicate 
that the theory is so far defective and that a wider synthesis 
must be sought. Two mutually contradictory theories of 
light explained each its own group of phenomena: but the 
frank acceptance of their contradictions was a stimulus to 
the progress of Physics. Such is the way of advance in 
Sci6ric6 

Similarly in philosophy progress comes from the fresh 
ideas of the great pioneers, often expressed with vehemence 
and exaggeration.^ The thorough statement of a complete 
point of view makes possible the later comparisons, objec¬ 
tions, and absorption. Only the very greatest philosophers 
can both expound a revolutionary idea and attempt the 
synthesis: but it must be attempted, for philosophy aims at 
complete explanation. 

Parmenides brought men face to face with a vital deci¬ 
sion. Hitherto the main assumption of Philosophy had 
that there was Unity: men had sought for the One which 
underlay all. Parmenides pointed out that if this One were 
the only true reality, then its chief characteristic must be the 
possession of Being. It alone could truly be said to Be. 
Now the conception of the Universe in early Greek philo¬ 
sophy was thoroughly spatial. The One was thought to 
pervade all things: there was as yet no distinction between 
spiritual and material: everything was material, and man s 

* A strong expression of the futility of compromise, and the neces^ty of 
“ running a theory to death " as the essential of progress, is giv^ in JJr. A. 
Schweitzer's Quest of the Historical Jesus. It is typical of the English love 
of compromise that the thesis of this book is usually (and quite fairly) 
criticized by the statement that there is much truth in it ^^ich needed to 
be stated, but that there is much to be said on the other side, etc. 
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soul was a vapour. Therefore men could not take refuge in 
the possibility of a spiritual way of Being: the One must Be 
in space. Now, argued Parmenides, emptiness will mean 
Not-Being: we cannot think of emptiness: " it must needs 
be that what can be spoken and thought is.*' Therefore 
there can be no gaps or tenuities in the One: every piece 
of space must be totally full of it. If so, there can be no 
motion, for there will be no empty cavity in which any part 
of the One can find a new lodging. There are no distinc¬ 
tions in the One, and there is no more of it in one place than 
in another. It is all alike, and indivisible, and remains 
constant in its place: moreover, it is complete on every side 
like a sphere, for there is no reason why it should extend 
farther in one direction than another. So for Parmenides 
all variety is an illusion: and time is an illusion, for all that 
is true is present Being. Therefore the whole world of sense- 
perception, coming-to-be and passing-away, is illusory. 

This daring theory was violently attacked by succeeding 
philosophers: and it was of the utmost importance for the 
development of thought. The best way to attack it was to 
deny its presuppositions: either Unity or the material con¬ 
ception of Being must go: they could not exist together. 
Two very different ways lay open to philosophy: there was 
the way of seeking for a higher grade of Being than the 
becoming and perishing of the world of change: this was to 
culminate in Platonism—-and there was the other way, that 
of boldly abandoning unity, and explaining the world as a 
multiplicity of constituents: this was to develop into one of 
the greatest triumphs of Greek scientific thought, the Atomic 
Theory. 

Empedocles, of Acragas (Agrigenturn) in Sicily, who 
flourished about 470 b.c., attempted to explain the Universe 
by giving up Unity and substituting the famous system of 
Four Elements. Like Parmenides, he was no recluse, but 
took an interest in politics: in fact he seems to have been 
the great democratic leader at Acragas, and a man of wide 
fame, the hero of many stories of strange marvels. His 
entry into a city was an event, almost a triumphal progress. 
He seems to have put his science to practical uses: he was 
credited with clearing Selinus of malaria. The most famous 
story was that of his end. It was said that he claimed to 
be a god, and that to cause a belief in a mysterious dis- 
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appearance or translation he committed suicide by leaping 
into the crater of Etna; but that his deceit was discovered 
when the ungrateful mountain vomited up one of his shoes. 
But we need not believe that his death was so explosive: 
we know that he travelled to Greece, and probably either 
there or in Italy he died a natural death. 

The four Elements of his system, Fire, Air, Earth and 
Water, were to have a strong influence on subsequent 
thought. For him they replaced Parmenides' One which 
alone had Being. They existed in their own right, and were 
different things: they were not transformations or modes 
of each other. Their interactions accounted for the changes 
of the world, and were governed by two other existences. 
Love and Strife. Love brought the different things together 
in various combinations, both in the heavens and on earth. 
Fragments of animals, and strange monsters, were produced 
in the chances of experiment: heads without necks, eyes 
without foreheads, detached limbs wandered about seeking 
for union: and by a kind of Natural Selection the best 
combinations survived. Such was the origin of plants and 
animals. The leaves of plants could moreover be compared 
with hair, feathers, and scales, which were all the same 
thing. Vertebration was caused by a primitive animal 
breaking its back in a rash attempt to turn round: it was a 

good variant, and so survived. 

We have already mentioned his attempt to explain 
respiration by the experiment with a water-clock, which 
incidentally showed that Air was a substance. And although 
his ideas of the heavens were strange, he had the correct 
explanation of eclipses and shadows: many previous 
scientists had thought of darkness as a substance which 
could be poured out: one could see it slowly filling a valley 
with shade. Empedocles even said that light had a speed, 
though it was so great that men could not detect it. 

^axagoras of Clazomenae in Ionia was one of the 
brilliant circle of intellectuals who gathered round Pericles 
at Athens. He so shocked the average Athenians by his 
impious suggestions (e.g., that the sun was a red-hot stone, 
larger even than the Peloponnese, and that the moon was 
of earth, and had plains and ravines) ^at he was brougW 
to trial and imprisoned. When he was in prison he am^ed 
himself by trying to square the circle. Later he was able to 
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go back to Ionia, and he settled at Lampsacus, a colony of 
Miletus, and taught there. It was said that by his own wish 
the school children kept holiday on every anniversary of 
his death. 

His main theory was an attempt to explain the diversity 
of things by saying that matter was infinitely divisible, so 
that there was no smallest part of anything, but in every¬ 
thing, however small, there were present all the elements: 
differences were caused by variations in the proportions. 
Thus he thought he could explain such difficult questions 
as the change of food into flesh and bones. To set the whole 
system in motion he postulated Mind: but his philosophy 
can hardly be called spiritual: the Mind was not a presiding 
director: it set things going and they could then be left 
to work out their own dispositions. 

We can take our leave of these philosophers by mention¬ 
ing the rise of the Sophists in Athens. The constant pre¬ 
occupation of the Athenians with the Assembly and the Law 
Courts made it desirable for a man to learn how to make 
the best impression on his hearers, and so the class of 
Sophists grew up: they provided in fact the higher educa¬ 
tion of Athens, and they did it for pay. They made a 
great point of rhetoric, and so they came in for much blame 
for teaching people how to trick out injustice so fairly that 
they could make the worse appear the better reason. Some 
of them did not merit this condemnation, and others frankly 
said that they could not teach virtue but aimed at the 
citizen's highest object of doing justice to himself in public 
debate. But besides rhetoric they taught science: in par¬ 
ticular much of the advance of mathematics was due to such 
sophists as Hippias of Elis and Hippocrates of Chios, in the 
latter part of the fifth centu^3^ 

We may have given the impression that Greek science 
was an affair of abstract speculation. It was not so: the 
scientists referred to the facts of Nature whenever they 
could. This necessity is strongly expressed in the writings 
of the brilliant medical school of Hippocrates of Cos; 
careful records were kept of the progress of patients, and 
methods of treatment were developed by practice and not 
from philosophic theories. But the general Greek interest 
in observation comes out most clearly in Herodotus, and 
with him we can fitly close this chapter. He made long 
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journeys to see for himself the wonders of which he had 
been told; and he had always a ready ear for the tales of 
travellers, and dutifully reported them, although he often 
added a note expressing his scepticism. So careful is he 
that many details which he gives even in fantastic settings 
are found useful by modem anthropologists. He is 
specially valuable, for instance, in the sketch which he gives 
of the nomadic life of the Scythians, who at the approach 
of danger pile their families and goods on to wagons and 
depart to pastures new'. 

He tells of the people whose homes are on piles in Lake 
Prasias, so that they have only to let down a basket 
through a trap-door to draw up a good haul of fish: but 
to prevent their children falling through into the lake they 
tether them by the foot with a long piece of string. 

He tells of gold-gathering in India, and of the Arimas- 
pians' peril 

“ when a Gryphon through the wldemess 
With winged course o'er hill or moory dale 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloin’d 
The guarded gold ...” 

The Arimaspians were accounted to be a one-eyed race, 
but Herodotus was rather sceptical about this. 

Again: ‘‘ When the Indians reach the place where the 
gold is, they fill their bags with the sand, and ride away 
at their best speed,'" and as they flee on their camels, the 
ants, which are as big as foxes in those districts, rush forth 
in pursuit. They are incredibly swift, but the Indians 
usually get a good start while the ants are mustering. 

He tells of rare spices. 

” The Arabian method of collecting cassia is as follows: 
They cover all their body and their face with the hides of 
oxen and other skins, leaving only holes for the eyes, and 
thus protected go in search of the cassia, which grows in 
a lake of no great depth. All round the shores and in the 
lake itself there dwell a number of winged animals, much 
resembling bats, which screech horribly, and are very 
valiant. These creatures they must keep from their eyes 
all the while that they gather the cassia." (Ill, no.) 

" Great birds, they say, bring the sticks which we . . . 
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call cinnamon, and carry them up into the air to make 
their nests. These are fastened with a sort of mud to a 
sheer face of rock, where no foot of man is able to climb. 
So the Arabians, to get the cinnamon, use the following 
artifice. They cut all the oxen and asses and beasts of 
burden that die in their land into large pieces, which 
carry with them into these regions, and place near me 
nests: then they withdraw to a distance, and the old birds, 
swooping down, seize the pieces of meat and fly with them 
up to their nests; which, not being able to support the 
weight, break off and fall to the ground. Hereupon the 
Arabians return and collect the cinnanion. . . (HI, in*) 
(Cf. Sinbad the Sailor.) 

** Concerning the spices of Arabia, enough has been 
said. The whole country is scented with them, and airs 
wondrous sweet blow from that land. There are also m 
Arabia two kinds of sheep worthy of admiration, the like 
of which is nowhere else to be seen; the one kind has long 
tails, not less than three cubits in length, which, if they 
were allowed to trail on the ground, would be bruised and 
fall into sores. As it is, all the shepherds know enough 
of carpentering to make little trucks for their sheep s tails. 
The trucks are placed under the tails, each sheep h^mg 
one to himself, and the tails are then tied down upon them. 
The other kind has a broad tail, which is a cubit across 

sometimes.” (Hdt. Ill, 113-) • tt 

Herodotus' account of Africa is very interesting. He 
has no idea of its enormous extent towards the south, and 
so he cannot understand the tale told by the Phoenioan 
circumnavigators sent by Pharaoh Necho, that they had 
the sun on their right hand. As they sailed from east to 
west round the Cape, this is strongly confirmatory evi¬ 
dence, and justifies Herodotus' method of reporting what 
he is told whether he understands it or not. 

Herodotus makes the mistake of supposing that me 
Nile flows from west to east before it turns northwards. 
This is perhaps to make it parallel to the Danube in Europe. 
He is extremely interested in the question of the source of 
the Nile, and reports a curious theory of an Egyptian 
priest, which he does not believe, that it rose in a whirl¬ 
pool beyond Elephantine, between two immense rocks, 
Krophi and Mophi. This is perhaps a vague remembrance 
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of a part of the Egyptian “ Book of the Dead/' 

He has a delightful story of an embassy sent by 
Cambyses, when he conquered Egypt, to the king of the 
long-lived Ethiopians, who is most suspicious of the Persian 
purple dye, but is delighted with their drink. He tells of 
the Deserters (Asmach), outcasts from Egypt, and of the 
pigmies who live farther west. This is a point on which 
Herodotus was flatly disbelieved till modern explorers 
found pigmies in Africa. Herodotus has a story, how 
some youths of the Nasamones in North Africa crossed the 
desert to the south and west, and then came to a great 
river with “ dwarfish men and crocodiles." 

On the caravan route from oasis to oasis across North 
Africa he is more precise than correct, but he gives many 
details of the tribes encountered on the route, as one goes 
towards the wild-beast region: and in particular he tells 
how the Gyzantes of the Atlas Mountains keep bees, paint 
themselves red, and eat monkeys, whereof there is 
inexhaustible store in the hills. 

It is indeed in the little details which he notes that we 
find most of the charm of Herodotus. Nothing is too 
trivial for him to mention. He tells of the sacred cats of 
Egypt, and how they rush to their death in the flames if 
a house gets on fire; and how cats are mummified: and 
he gives details of the mummification of human bodies: 
and tells of funeral customs, and of other religious 
ceremonies: and how the Egyptians kept tame crocodiles, 
which they decorated with ornaments, though in some 
parts of Egypt crocodiles were not so popular: and how 
a crocodile will lie on the bank with its mouth open, whilst 
a little bird, the trochilus, will pick its teeth for it, and the 
grateful beast takes care that the trochilus’ occupation is 
a reasonably safe one.^ (Hdt. II, 68, 69.) 

So now, though we have given many pages to less than 
a century of the world's history, we may claim justification, 
for we have had to trace the rise and the flowering of 
democracy, and the many-sided activity of thought, art, 
and life which was Hellenism. It lies at the root of 
modern Western civilization, and thus has for us an 

^ Later legend provided the trochilus with a sharp spike on the top of 
its head, which gave a gentle hint if the crocodile closed its mouth by 
inadvertence. 
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importance far transcending the age-old cultures of the 
East. We have seen how the repulse of Persia gave it 
that impulse which brought it to full fruition, so that the 
history of the West was indeed staked on the issues of 
Marathon, Salamis and Plataea: and now we must see 
how the very defects of this democratic culture brought it 
within an ace of dissolution, so that the trivial quarrels of 
Greeks almost achieved what the might of Persia had 
failed to accomplish. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE IMPERIAL 

DEMOCRACY 


rtji ^ouX^i Kai ran Srjfjwt. 

—First line of Athenian inscription of Tribute Assessment. 

“ It was decided by the Council and People.” 

'■ Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 

The cry is still, ‘They come! ’ Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn.” 

— Macbeth. 

A thens was keeping a strong hold on her maritime em¬ 
pire. One of the most serious crises which Pericles had 
to face in the early years of the Thirty Years Peace was the 
revolt of Samos, the rich island-city which possessed a navy 
of her own and proudly contributed ships instead of money 
to the Delian Confederacy, Samos, with her ready com¬ 
mand of ships and men, was an ally dangerous in her 
strength: and when a war broke out between Samos and 
Miletus Athens was inclined to favour Miletus. When 
Pericles arrived with a fleet the oligarchic party who ruled 
Samos prudently faded away, and Pericles set up a demo¬ 
cracy favourable to Athens. Party strife now dorninated 
the issues, as often it did in Greek cities. The oligarchs 
enlisted Persian help and as soon as Pericles had gone 
they felt strong enough to return: and with their coming 
Samos went into open revolt. At once Pericles returned 
with a large Athenian fleet: but for months Samos held 
out, and it was not till the next spring that the city was 
starved into submission. She lost her navy and her strong 
walls, and had to pay a heavy indemnity. Samos was 
once more a democracy, as Athens wished. The challenge 
had been serious, but the Empire had stood the strain. 

Athenian interests ranged far. Men began to dream of 
a new Athenian empire to the west, in the prosperous towns 
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of Sicily and Greater Greece. Pericles prudently kept such 
ambitions in check, and when in 443 the new city of Thurii, 
town-planned by Hippodamus, was set up on the site of 
the old glories of Sybaris, it was as a Pan-Hellenic, and 
not an exclusively Athenian, settlement that Pericles 
sponsored it. Yet Athens kept an interest in events in the 
West: she had understandings with western cities across 
the sea, and in a few years' time we find an Athenian 
expedition interfering in the events of the north-west of 
Greece. It was good to keep an eye on the Corinthian 
trade route which passed up the western coast of Greece and 
across to Italy. Much of Corinth’s great wealth came from 
this western trade, and she jealously resented the presence 
of the Athenians. Naupactus especially was a thorn in 
her side. 

Athens went on to demonstrate her power in the north¬ 
east. The important colony of Amphipolis was founded 
in a position which commanded the crossing of the River 
Strymon on the way to Thrace, and thus some support 
was given to Athenian interests in Chalcidice, which were 
never too secure. Further, Pericles led a splendid array 
of ships on a tour of the Black Sea, founding Athenian 
depots and strengthening Athenian influence: for the good¬ 
will of this district was vital to Athens as she depended 
on it for corn to feed her crowding population. 

Meanwhile the great treasure on the Acropolis was being 
carefully husbanded: for with this expansive policy of 
Athens there came a presentiment that, in spite of the Thirty 
Years Peace, war was not far off. 

A variety of events combined to cause the explosion of 
the great war in which the resources and the skill of the 
Greeks were squandered for nearly thirty years. Both sides 
were permanently weakened: the Athenian Empire was 
destroyed, and Athens became a second-rate power, whilst 
Sparta in the bitter final days of the struggle was so reduced 
that it was Persian gold rather than Spartan resources which 
won the war. Even more serious than the material collapse 
of Greece was the moral collapse, portrayed by Thucydides 
in vivid chapters. Cities were tom by the strife of factions, 
and treachery and murder were supreme. Might is 
right,*' argued the Athenians with pitiless logic before they 
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massacred the Melians. And the declension at Sparta was 
no less precipitous: she had entered the war with the high- 
sounding promise of giving freedom to the Greeks, enslaved 
under the yoke of Athens: she won the war by selling the 
Greeks of Asia to the Persians. Both sides speedily lost 
any ideals with which they may have started in the struggle, 
so that the conflict became destructive rather than con¬ 
structive, and it left to Greek politics a legacy of confusion 
and pettiness for the fourth century from which Greece was 
not rescued till an outsider, Philip of Macedon, came to 
give unity by imposed force, and his son Alexander caused 
men to see that Greece had still a mission to the world. 
The empire of Athens had been a brilliant attempt to base 
imperialism on the shifting politics of city-states. When 
it was destroyed, nothing could fill its place. Imperialism 
had to be born again with the despotism of Alexander.^ 

The war between the Athenians and the Peloponnesians, 
in spite of its disastrous effects, was in itself a thing of 
skirmishes and sudden advantages, trivial (but for the great 
Athenian disaster in Sicily) in comparison with many of 
the great wars of the world: but it has been ennobled and 
immortalized by its great historian, Thucydides, who him¬ 
self took part in it as an Athenian admiral. His failure to 
save Amphipolis at a critical moment caused his exile, and 
he devoted himself to writing dispassionately the history 
of the war, tracing the causes and noting the effects on the 
actions of the participants. He never finished his history: 
the eighth book was left still in the rough, testifying by 
contrast to the extreme care which he lavished on the 
construction of the other books. He was the first truly 
scientific historian, criticizing and comparing, and refusing 
to be led by popular beliefs. Throughout he searched for 
causes and principles, and yet so great was the Greek sense 
of form that instead of being a mere volume of research with 
endless notes and discussions, his book reads like an 
immense drama, the tragedy of the glory, the pride, and the 
fall of Athens, worthy to be compared with any of the 
tragedies of Aeschylus or Sophocles. The heights of pity 
and terror are reached in the sixth and seventh books, the 
story of the Athenian disaster in Sicily. We see the glorious 
expedition setting sail, with high hopes but faint hints of 
impending doom, and we follow the Athenians through 
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successes, difficulties, elation and despondency till their 
refusal to admit defeat brings them to the agonized struggle 
in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, the massacre at the 
bloodstained river, the slow torture in the quarries; and 
then we realize how great has been the tragedy. “Fleet 
and army perished from the face of the earth; nothing was 
saved, and of the many who went forth few returned home." 

Thucydides is strictly objective. Very rarely does he 
state a personal preference. The points of view of the 
opposing sides are expressed in the speeches which he puts 
into the mouths of the principal actors in the struggle. He 
records impartially the triumphs and the crimes of both 
Athenians and Peloponnesians: but it is a measure of the 
power of his book that in spite of the crimes and follies of 
Athens which are remorselessly set down, and in spite of 
the enthusiasm with which we follow the success of the 
Spartan Brasidas, yet our deepest sympathies are always 
with the Imperial City, bayed about with many enemies. 
Although we know the inevitable end, we cannot help 
thinking again and again how so little would have made 
it otherwise. To us the war is the Peloponnesian War: a 
Spartan would have called it the Attic War, but we see it 
from the side of Athens, however much Thucydides himself 
would deprecate such partiality. 

Thucydides says that it is essential to distinguish the 
pretexts and occasions which started the war from the 
underlying causes. His considered opinion is that the true 
cause of the war was Spartan fear of the power of Athens. 
Some modern historians, sifting the evidence with the spirit 
of Thucydides, have reached different conclusions. Some 
have even found in the Megarian decrees sufficient cause: 
some have said that Pericles himself forced on the war as 
he saw his power at Athens waning and knew that war 
would make him indispensable. Others, more plausibly, 
have said that the true struggle was between Athens and 
Corinth, a matter of commercial rivalries: they point out 
how often in the earlier years of the war Corinth was the 
foe, and how indeed it was Corinthian pressure which urged 
the Spartans on in their hesitation to take the fatal decision 
of war. A threat from Corinth could bring Sparta to heel 
at once. But yet the fitful peace which closed the first part 
of the war was a peace between Sparta and Athens: the 
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Corinthian interests were largely ignored, and Corinth was 
left to fret in impotence. At any rate Thucydides is quite 
clear that the war was due to Spartan jealousy of Athens. 

The occasions of the war were small enough, but together 
they were enough to raise the conflagration. Corcyra, an 
island off the north-west coast of Greece, was a colony of 
Corinth: but she was a most undutiful daughter. She 
hampered considerably Corinth*s trade both with north¬ 
west Greece and with Italy. She commanded the vital trade 
route which struck across the narrows of the Adriatic to 
the heel of Italy, for ancient merchant ships feared the open 
sea and coasted north till they reached the point where 
there was a short crossing. Now at this time a miserable 
little city, Epidamnus, a Corcyraean colony on the main¬ 
land of Greece to the north, was in the throes of one of the 
usual Greek party conflicts. Expelled aristocrats had 
raised barbarian allies to attack the city, and the democrats 
appealed to Corcyra for help. Corcyra refused; the envoys 
went to the mother city, Corinth, and there they had a 
better reception. Corinth was glad of the chance to annoy 
Corcyra, and sent troops. Anxious Corcyraean negotiations 
failed to bring a settlement: a large fleet came from Corinth, 
and the Corcyraean navy beat it. Corinth was now deeply 
committed, and prepared revenge. The Corcyraeans looked 
round for allies and in 433 they sent to beg help from 
Athens. 

Now Athens could not fight against Corinth without 
violating the Thirty Years Peace. True, she could admit 
Corcyra to alliance: but she must not intervene in war. It 
might have been wiser to accept the Corinthian offer to 
respect Athenian interests in the west. Against this could 
be set the tempting bait of the Corcyraean navy, the second 
largest in Greece. With it Athens might dominate the West, 
and she could not contemplate the risk of its passing into 
the hands of Corinth. 

Athens made alliance with Corcyra. A great Corinthian 
fleet sailed for the island, and two tiny Athenian squadrons 
were dispatched with strict instructions not to force a fight, 
but to succour the Corcyraeans if need arose. This was 
exactly what they did: the timely appearance of the second 
Athenian squadron caused the Corinthian fleet to draw off 
at the very moment of victory in the battle of Sybota: for 
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all they knew, the ships might be the precursors of a large 
Athenian navy. Corcyra was saved, and Corinthian wrath 
with Athens knew no bounds. 

Soon, in the north, another quarrel arose. The Corin¬ 
thian colony of Potidaea in Chalcidice was a member of 
the Athenian Empire, and had to pay heavy tribute. She 
meditated revolt, and the Corinthian hatred of Athens 
promised well for support in Greece. Athens sent an expedi¬ 
tion to check any rising: and its coming made the revolt a 
reality. Strong neighbours supported Potidaea, and an 
army of Peloponnesian volunteers marched north under 
a Corinthian eader. Athenians were now openly facing 
Peloponnesians. 

Pericles now played a master-stroke. If war must come, 
let it come quickly. He was past middle age, and could not 
be sure that after his death the Athenians would be able to 
carry out his plan for victory. He must bring matters to 
a head, and show the confident power of Athens. If Sparta 
really wanted peace, he would be willing to preserve it. 

The town of Megara, between Corinth and Athens, was 
strongly Peloponnesian in sympathies at this time. If only 
Athens held the Megarid mountain passes she could block 
any invasion of Attica: but at present Megara could offer 
Corinth a ready highroad against Athens. The Athenians 
passed a decree excluding the Megarians from the markets 
of Attica and all the harbours of the Athenian Empire, At 
one blow the prosperity of Megara was shattered, and so 
much did the Megarians suffer from privations that the 
pitifulness of their plight became a topic for the Athenian 
comic stage. So powerful was the foe with which the 
Peloponnesians had to reckon. 

Everything now depended on the attitude of Sparta. So 
far the grievances had not touched her closely. As her own 
interests were not affected she was ready to hear reason 
from both sides. There were many at Sparta who insisted 
that peace must be preserved: they saw clearly that if 
Athens and Sparta flew at each other's throats the risk of 
universal ruin was far greater than the chance of an easy 
victory. The war between a sea power and a land power 
must necessarily be long, and the sport of circumstance. 
King Archidamus warned the Spartans that they would 
bequeath the war to their children. 
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Nevertheless, Sparta was head of the Peloponnesian 
League, by which long ago the states of the Peloponnese had 
banded together for mutual support. The League was older 
than the Athenian Confederacy, but it was in no sense an 
empire: it was an association of free states for the purposes 
of defence against aggression: in between crises it slum¬ 
bered. It was really an arrangement by which the sur¬ 
rounding states could avail themselves of Sparta s military 
prestige; and by this prestige Sparta held the dominant 
position. With Sparta rested the initiative, and the 
League gave her a ready means of quickly raising the forces 
of the Peloponnese for her own purposes. If a state was 
attacked it had to contribute all its man-power, and the 
other states were pledged to send a proportion of their 
troops, whilst Sparta provided the leader and a nucleus of 
disciplined Spartiates. Without Sparta the other states 
could do little: and in any crisis the Spartan Assembly had 
first to debate whether steps should be taken; and if it 
decided on action, only then could the full meeting of the 
Peloponnesian Confederacy be summoned. 

This time the decision was difficult in the Spartan 
Assembly. Corinthian envoys hotly urged the grievances 
of Corinth and Potidaea, and gave plain hints that unless 
Sparta helped them Corinth would break away. Others 
stressed the plight of Megara, and secret messages even came 
from the Aeginetans, declaring that the freedom which had 
been guaranteed by Athens in the Thirty Years Peace was 
no reality, and was being cynically flouted by Athens. The 
Corinthians told the Spartans roundly that the defect of 
Spartan character was slowness and indecision: while 
Sparta hesitated on a prudential course, afraid of possible 
reverses, Athenians were forging ahead. " When an enter¬ 
prise succeeds, they have gained a mere instalment of what 
is to come; but if they fail, they at once conceive new hopes 
and so fill up the void. With them alone to hope is to have, 
for they lose not a moment in the execution of an idea. . . . 
They were born neither to have peace themselves nor to 
allow peace to other men.*' 

Some Athenians who happened to be present at Sparta, 
according to Thucydides, gave the defiant Athenian answer. 
Athens would stand by all her rights, but she would consent 
to submit to arbitration in respect of the grievances. 
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This formal readiness, which in practice could come to 
nothing, nevertheless put Sparta technically in the wrong if 
she refused a settlement. Anxious elders urged the folly of 
war: but it was soon evident that most of the Spartans were 
determined to fight. By a considerable majority the 
Assembly voted that Athens had broken the peace. The 
next step towards a declaration of war was to summon the 
meeting of the full Peloponnesian League, 

At this meeting the Corinthians were again to the fore. 
They gave a glowing estimate of the chances of success in 
the war. The Athenians had boasted of their skill in sea¬ 
manship: the Peloponnesians would build ships and acquire 
skill. When they had had a little practice, their notorious 
courage would give them the advantage. They could learn 
seamanship: courage was not a thing to be learned. Little 
did they reck that for years past the Athenian fleet had 
made an expedition every summer to keep in practice, and 
that every Athenian knew, with Pericles, that seamanship 
was an art which demanded all men's energies and left 
leisure for nothing else. The Corinthians were sublimely 
confident, and their eloquence carried the day, just as the 
brusque bulldog speech of the ephor Sthenelaidas had 
summed up the feeling of the Spartan Assembly. The full 
Congress voted by a majority for war. 

It was now autumn, and the winter was spent in diplo¬ 
matic manoeuvres. The Spartans, to test the popularity of 
Pericles, sent to request the Athenians to '' expel the 
accursed family." The Athenians retorted by a tu quoque, 
reminding the Spartans of their disregard of sacred rights 
at the death of Pausanias the suppliant. The true business 
of diplomacy now began: Sparta made demands which 
Athens was almost certain to reject. To the Spartan ulti¬ 
matum Pericles refused to yield an inch: a confident un¬ 
wavering attitude was best calculated to discompose the 
enemy. The war was now almost inevitable. Sparta could 
not recede and still save her face in the Peloponnese. 

With the spring, to the delight of the Corinthians, a 
frontier incident provoked hostilities. The Theban govern¬ 
ment resolved to make an attempt on Plataea, the small 
town in the southern mountains of Boeotia, outside whose 
walls the final battle had been fought which freed Greece 
from Persia. On the morrow of that battle the victorious 
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Greeks had declared Plataea to be free for ever against 
attack, for a memorial of the great day. The Plataeans 
were of independent spirit, and relying on a treaty with 
Athens to which they remained steadily faithful, they 
refused to join in the Confederacy of Boeotian cities. So 
now Thebes, the chief city, was going to try to filch Plataea 

at the very start of the war. 

A party of traitors inside Plataea promised to open the 
gates to a small band of Thebans on a dark night. A large 
force of Thebans would be following in support. About 
midnight on a wild and stormy night the Plataeans were 
roused by the voice of a herald, and found the Theban band 
in possession of the centre of the town. There was panic at 
first, until the Plataeans found how small was the number 
of the enemy. Messengers went hot foot to tell the news to 
Athens. The Plataeans collected quietly, and in the black¬ 
ness before the dawn they rushed the market-place. The 
Thebans fled through unfamiliar streets, and were cut down 
or taken alive. 

With morning the main Theban force arrived: it had 
been delayed by a swollen river. To save the prisoners they 
agreed to retire. The Plataeans hurriedly brought all their 
goods from the countryside into the city, and then massacred 
the prisoners in cold blood. The women and children, and 
old folk, were sent off to safety at Athens, and the warriors 
remained to garrison the city, for the Plataeans knew that 
now Thebes would never forgive them. The Athenians sent 
troops to help in the defence. 

^ the war began, fittingly, with a flagrant Theban 
breach of the Treaty, civil strife and treachery, massacre, 
and violation of oaths. Such things were to become a 
commonplace in Greece. 

Soon a vast army of Peloponnesian troops gathered at 
the Isthmus, to invade Attica. King Archidamus sent a 
last offer of peace to Athens, but the Athenians would admit 
no diplomacy under threats. The Spartan envoy turned 
away, saying: *‘This day will be the beginning of great 
evils to the Greeks.” 

The obvious Spartan policy was direct attack. Pericles, 
with this in mind, had carefully devised a strategy which 
would render it futile. He knew that Athens dared not risk 
a decisive battle on land: Spartan land forces were over- 
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whelming. But just as Sparta was invincible on land, 
Athens was invincible at sea. Athens should therefore be 
an island. The great linked fortress of Athens and Piraeus 
was impregnable to siege-assaults, and as long as Athenian 
fleets commanded the seas its food supply was secure. The 
Spartans should wear themselves out in useless invasions 
until they realized that nothing they could do would impair 
the strength of Athens. This involved the abandonment of 
rural Attica to the ravages of the Spartans, and so great was 
Pericles' ascendancy over the Assembly that he was able, 
though with difficulty, to persuade the men of Attica to 
make this supreme sacrifice. They brought all their mov¬ 
able goods to safety within the great fortress, and from its 
walls they looked with sad eyes at the ruthless destruction 
of their homes and farms: for the Peloponnesians were 
now destroying far and wide with provoking deliberation. 
Angry mutterings arose in Athens: could not the soldiers go 
out and punish the impudent foe? But Pericles knew that 
it would be madness, and he contrived to prevent the in¬ 
dignation from finding dangerous expression. The Pelopon¬ 
nesians moved away, leaving a trail of desolation: they had 
achieved little, and now at last the Athenians had the satis¬ 
faction of retaliation. A strong fleet sailed along the shores 
of the Peloponnese, landing troops who harried the land as 
they went. The fleet went on to achieve various successes 
in north-west Greece, and then returned. Meanwhile there 
were raids on Euboea, and the hated Aeginetans were 
ejected from their strategic position in Aegina and had to 
seek new homes in the Peloponnese. 

So the first year of the war ended, with the Athenian 
position still unshaken. Pericles' plan was working well. 
There was one serious risk, that prolonged inaction and 
the deliberate refusal of a policy of offence would break the 
spirit of the Athenian soldiers: but if all went well it 
might not be long before Sparta recognized the hopelessness 
of her task and the great resources of the Athenian treasury. 
But next year a hideous phantom arose for which Pericles 
had not allowed when he concentrated the whole popula¬ 
tion of Attica in the narrow limits between the walls. 
Athens was visited by plague. 

But before going on to his terrible description of its 
ravages, Thucydides with sublime art gives a picture of 
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Athens as Pericles wished it to be, the ideal city, the educa¬ 
tion of Greece. Athens was still inviolate after a year of 
war, and in the Funeral Speech over those who had died 
for their city Pericles took occasion to proclaim his faith. 
He would not make conventional praises of the heroism of 
the dead: instead he would declare the glory of the city for 
which they died, for this would be the highest praise they 
could desire. He spoke of a great democracy, with laws 
which gave equal justice to all, and a public opinion which 
welcomed talent in every branch of achievement: a people 
open and friendly, full of originality, not hampered by 
imposed restrictions, but restrained by reverence and obedi¬ 
ent to those in authority: a people which welcomed the 
festivals and mirth which made for recreation of the spirit, 
and yet in the face of danger found a courage which was 
made all the nobler by the realization of what was at stake. 
“ No other city of the present day goes out to her ordeal 
greater than ever men dreamed; no other is so powerful 
that the invader feels no bitterness when he suffers at her 
hands, and her subjects feel no shame at the indignity of 
their dependence.** 

Such was the city for which these men died a soldier*s 
death. I would have you day by day fix your eyes on 
the greatness of Athens, until you become filled with the 
love of her.’* For her the soldiers freely gave their lives as 
the fairest offering they could make ; and they received the 
noblest of all sepulchres, that in which their glory survived 
in everlasting remembrance. For the whole earth is the 
sepulchre of famous men.'* 

And now the future must be faced. The parents of the 
dead must learn to bear their sorrow. Athens must^ hope 
that all her sons will be as noble as theirs. The children 
of the dead must be maintained at the public charge till they 
are grown up: this is the prize due to their fathers’ valour. 

“ So now, when you have duly mourned, each his own 
dead, you may depart.” 

After this, Thucydides goes on to the ghastly reality, 
the plague which was to cripple Athens and to deprive it 
of its leader. The disease probably came from the East to 
the harbour of Piraeus. In the crowded town of close- 
packed hutments which filled all the space between the 
Long Walls the infection spread with fearful rapidity. 
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Thucydides gives details of the symptoms, the fever and the 
agony. One in three of the huge p>opulation was fated to 
die before the plague had run its course. Few recovered 
when once smitten; Thucydides himself was one of these 
fortunate ones. Athens was under the wrath of the gods. 
Morality faltered: men were ready for any recklessness 
when they knew that death could overtake them within a 
few days. The infection went with the Athenian troops and 
found a new home in the army which was still besieging 
Potidaea. At Athens men blamed Pericles for the concentra¬ 
tion which favoured the plague: to him was due the anger 
of heaven. He was deposed, accused of misusing public 
money, and heavily fined. It was his first reverse after 
years of power: and by the next spring the Athenians felt 
the need of his wisdom, and re-elected him General. But 
the plague, which had abated during the winter, broke out 
afresh, and before the summer was over Pericles was dead. 

There was no one to take his place. His policy remained, 
but it needed a strong leader who could curb reckless and 
dangerous experiments and yet retain the confidence of the 
people, Nicias, one of Athens’ richest men, was the com¬ 
mander most uniformly trusted: his very caution and lack 
of enterprise were in fact safeguards. But there were other 
men arising who clamoured for a strategy less patient than 
that of Pericles: Athens must strike hard at the enemy. 
With them the war entered on a new phase. 

Athenian confidence was restored by the fall of Potidaea, 
and the brilliant successes of Pericles’ sea-captain, Phormio, 
in the western seas. With reason had Pericles put his trust 
in Athenian seamanship. The Peloponnesians were making 
their great effort to learn the ways of ships: large fleets 
were being carefully gathered, and there was to be an 
elaborate offensive in the west by sea and land, which was 
to deprive Athens of her allies and to free the mouth of 
the Corinthian Gulf from the Athenian stranglehold. Yet 
although the bulk of the Athenian navy was absent else¬ 
where, and the much-needed reinforcements, by an in¬ 
credible act of folly of the Athenian Admiralty, were 
diverted to Crete so that they arrived too late, Phormio with 
his tiny squadron of twenty ships was able to snatch against 
overwhelming odds two victories so demoralizing to the 
enemy that henceforth, when a Pelop>onnesian admiral 
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sighted a few Athenian ships, his first thought was how to 
avoid them. 

Long practice had enabled the Athenians to develop 
new naval tactics. Formerly sea-battles had been largely 
decided by the javelins of the marines on the opposing 
ships. The Athenians now used the ship itself as a weapon, 
a thing of lithe, swift movements which crashed its brazen 
ram into the side of the enemy ship. Athenian ships became 
lighter and swifter: prow to prow they could no longer 
stand up against a heavy enemy in a charge. But a ship in 
rapid motion is far more dangerous than a heavy vessel 
which has hesitated and lost " way ; and so the Athenians, 
instead of meeting face to face the extended front of the 
enemy, would bear down rapidly in column, and then, with 
the advantage of their mobility, they would wheel round 
the flanks and attack the enemy in the rear: or they might 
even sail boldly through a gap in the line, swing round, 
and crash into the helpless stems of their adversaries. ^ 

Against these tactics Cnemus, the Spartan admiral, 
devised a clever defence. He was proceeding down the 
Corinthian Gulf with forty-seven ships laden with troops 
for the West. To his horror he saw Phormio's little squad¬ 
ron sailing along by the northern shore, and he tried to 
slip away in the darkness' before sunrise. Down came 
Phormio boldly, line ahead. The Spartan arranged his 
ships in a circle, with prows bristling outwards. Surely 
this would make the usual Athenian tactics impossible! 
Inside the circle were the five fastest ships, ready to slip 
out and attack the Athenians in the flank if opportunity 
arose. Phormio's ships, with perfect discipline and the 
greatest daring, sailed round and round the circle, almost 
grazing the prows of the enemy. Gradually the Pelopon¬ 
nesians backed: the circle contracted. Phormio was wait¬ 
ing for the strong easterly breeze which he knew came with 
morning in^ the open waters of the Gulf. The stationary 
Peloponnesian ships would be helpless. The breeze came: 
the waters lashed up, and the ships began to foul each 
other. Strong nautical language drowned the words of 
command. Then at last Phormio gave the signal. The 
Athenians wheeled and charged. The rout of the Pelopon¬ 
nesians was complete. Twelve ships were captured and the 
rest scattered and fled in confusion. 
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The Spartans at home were furious at the reverse. 
Commissioners came to tell Cnemus that he must fight to 
better purpose. A great fleet of seventy-seven vessels was 
gathered, to sweep Phormio from the seas. Phormio sent 
to Athens to beg immediate reinforcements. But at Athens 
Pericles was dying, or dead: in this crisis of the West some 
blunderer sent the ships to Crete. Phormio's twenty ships 
had to guard Naupactus, the vital stronghold, unaided. 
He moved along westwards to gain the open sea-room: 
the great Peloponnesian fleet made him turn back hastily 
by advancing boldly on defenceless Naupactus. Suddenly 
they turned to the left, and bore down on Phormio, penning 
him in against the shore. His fleet was split in two: the 
tail ships were driven ashore, and the others, eleven in 
number, fled to Naupactus, rowing furiously to be in time 
to defend it. The eleventh ship lagged, and was almost 
caught by the gleeful pursuers. Before Naupactus a heavy 
merchantman lay at anchor. With brilliant daring the 
Athenian doubled round it and crashed into the side of the 
foremost pursuer, sinking it. The Peloponnesians paused 
in confusion and doubt. At once the Athenians charged 
from Naupactus and routed them. They took six of the 
enemy ships and recovered all the Athenian ships which 
had at first been lost. The Peloponnesians had now a pro¬ 
found distaste for the sea. 

Shortly after these victories Phormio died, but the 
remembrance of his deeds lived on. For years to come he 
was the hero of the Athenian sailor. 

It would take too long to describe in detail the indecisive 
struggles of the next few years. It is more interesting to 
observe the reactions of the Athenian democracy to the 
moments of crisis. Plataea fell to the Peloponnesians after 
a heroic resistance, and the Athenians did not lift a finger 
to help, in spite of their most solemn promises which had 
braced the Plataeans to a defiant rejection of the Spartan 
offers of peace. 

There was now no Pericles to dominate the Assembly. 
The caution of the respectable Nicias was offset by the 
extravagant optimism of new leaders who were making 
their mark—men of the people, true products of the 
political training which the Cleisthenean democracy gave 
its citizens. The age of the educated aristocratic leaders 
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was passing, and the demagogues were coming to the fore. 
They were not wholly bad. Typical of them was Cleon 
the tanner, no soldier, but a ranter whose fiery words 
swept the Assembly to roars of applause. More moderate 
men were disgusted by his blustering words, his rude and 
uncouth gestures: they sighed for the dignity of the old 
debates. But Cleon undeniably had power, and no little 
ability. He became a wealthy man, and his remarkable 
skill in finance stood Athens in good stead. But his need 
for popularity committed him to ceaseless advocacy of a 
vigorous war-policy. He was the ** watchdog of the 
people," swift to condemn inaction and incompetence. 
Such a man was likely to throw away the advantages of 
successes by clamouring for more. 

In 428 Athens was roused to fury by the revolt of 
Mitylene, the capital of the strong island of Lesbos. If 
such revolts were to become common they would mean 
ruin for the Empire, and well did Sparta realize this. In 
spite of the Athenian fleet her best polic); was to send ships 
to encourage the revolt. A Peloponnesian fleet must dare 
the crossing of the Aegean. 

The Atlienians pressed on the siege of Mitylene with 
vigour. They reinforced their depleted treasi^ by a 
property-tax, ably managed by Cleon. To silence the 
discontent of the rich he must now present the democracy 
with a resounding success. By the spring of 427 Mitylene 
was straitly shut up. The Peloponnesian army invaded 
Attica—this was an almost yearly occurrence—^but Athens 
would not be distracted from the main affair of the moment. 
When at last the Peloponnesian fleet slunk across the 
Aegean Mitylene had fallen. The commons had been 
given weapons for a desperate sally, but had used them 
to turn on the oligarchic government. The latter to save 
themselves threw the city on the mercy of the Athenians. 

Paches, the Athenian commander, agreed that envoys 
should go to Athens to plead for Mitylene: and he also 
sent, under close guard, those Mityleneans whom he 
deemed to be ringleaders of the revolt. They may have 
been as many as,a thousand. 

The threat to the Empire had hardened the hearts of 
the Athenians. Now was the time for revenge. Cleon 
arose in the Assembly and proposed that ftere should be 
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an immediate slaughter of all adult male Mityleneans, and 
that all the women and children should be enslaved. The 
proposal was carried, the protests of the opposition being 
swept aside. Cleon was at his best as a spokesman of 
angry passions. A trireme was sent to give Paches his 
orders. 

That night many Athenians began to feel remorse, and 
to reflect on the enormity of what they had decreed. There 
had been many friends of Athens in Mitylene: the town 
had been divided against itself; and now the innocent and 
the guilty alike were to be slain in cold blood. The Mity- 
lenean envoys sensed the popular feeling, and parleyed 
anxiously, clutching at every hope. It was illegal for the 
magistrates to call a new Assembly to reconsider the 
decision: but the mood of the people was changing 
unmistakably, and the magistrates knew it. They sum¬ 
moned the Assembly again. 

At once Cleon rose and in a furious speech lashed the 
people for indecision. Democracy could not govern an 
empire: it was too humane ! Let them realize once for 
all that their empire was a despotism. Any concession was 
madness. The subjects must be taught that revolt meant 
certain death: terrorism was the only policy to keep them 
in obedience. He refused to move an inch from his 
position. 

Diodotus, the leader of the opposition, wisely refrained 
from any appeal to pity. He based his arguments on 
expediency. They must not slay innocent and guilty alike. 
Any city which revolted did so at the beck of some party: 
there was always an opposing party, pro-Athenian, which 
would seize its chance to open the gates to Athens. But 
if they knew that however soon they contrived surrender 
indiscriminate vengeance would be taken on all alike, then 
this easy way of victory would be closed to Athens. An 
outbreak of revolt would be irrevocable; it would weld 
both parties together in a determination to fight to the 
death; for the alternatives would be death or success. 
Therefore the best impression would be made on the rest 
of the Empire if Athenian vengeance satisfied itself by 
killing only those who had been the ringleaders of the revolt 
of Mitylene. 

By a narrow majority Diodotus prevailed, and a second 
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ship was sent to cancel the order of massacre. But Paches 
was two hundred miles away, and the first ship had a start 
of a night and a day. Large .rewards were proinised to 
the crew if they arrived in time: the friends of Mitylene 
had rushed provisions on board in anticipation of the 
Assembly’s decision. The ship dashed away, and the men 
rowed vahantly, not stopping the oars as they took their 
hasty meals. Fresh relays were ready to take their places 
when at last they broke off for a little sleep. But never 
was there a sign of the ship in front. At last, when they 
reached Mitylene, they found it there at the quayside: but 
it had only just arrived, for its rowers had pulled listlessly 
on their evil errand. Paches had the message, but the 
second ship was in time to prevent its execution. So 
near was Mitylene to destruction,” and so had democracy 
saved itself from a hideous crime. 

For the moment, however, it was not at Athens but at 
Corcyra that Greek mob-feeling was to show iteelf at its 
most violent. So far Corcyra had counted for little in the 
progress of the war, in spite of the fact that the alliance 
with Athens had helped to precipitate the outbreak. ^ Little 
material advantage had Athens gained from the alliance: 
and now even that seemed about to be lost, for bitter 
party-strife broke out in Corcyra. The democrats were 
strongly in favour of supporting Athens more vigorously: 
but Corinth, with diabolic wisdom, sent back to Corcyra 
two hundred and fifty aristocratic prisoners who had been 
captured in the sea-battle of Sybota. At once they set to 
work. The democratic leader was charged with treason, 
but unsuccessfully. In return he secured the conviction of 
the richest aristocrats on a trumped-up charge of sacrilege. 
The attempt to extort the ruinous fines drove them to 
despair and violence: the leading democrats were assas¬ 
sinated, and an oligarchic government now controlled 
Corcyra, with the avowed policy of keeping the island free 
from the commitments of war. 

The party-struggle, up to this point, had been com¬ 
paratively mild: but this was a mere beginning. If each 
side had had to rely on its own resources a settlement 
might soon have been found: but the possibility of obtain¬ 
ing help from outside prolonged and embittered the struggle 
of parties, and made it a part of the war which was 
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Splitting Greece in two. The Athenians were the side of 
democracy, and the Corcyrean democrats could count on 
their help: the oligarchs looked for support to oligarchic 
Corinth and Sparta. The arrival of a favouring fleet 
would rouse one side or the other to a frenzied effort to 
make the most of the chance and to settle the issue by 
terrorism. 

Thucydides, in his story of the revolution, pauses to 
give a sober but searing analysis of the ruinous effect of 
party-strife on the Greek character: for, as he says, the 
events at Corcyra were merely typical of what was to 
happen henceforth in many other Greek towns. If there 
had been peace in the land it might have been different: 
but war intensified the passions and the moral degradation. 
It was easy for a faction to call in strong help from out¬ 
side: and the result was not favourable to moderation. 
The happy chance must be used for the cuinihilation of 
the opposition: if the chance were let slip, the next flicker 
of fortune might give that opposition the power of massacre. 
The air was heavy with treachery and hate. Any man who 
dared to counsel moderation and to urge peaceful settle¬ 
ment was suspected by both sides for treacherous intent. 
Parties cut across all natural and human loyalties: no man 
could trust a kinsman, there was no respect for oaths. 
Treaties and pacts were meaningless: the oaths were merely 
made to be violated. They were a cunning way of 
deluding and circumventing an opponent: one persuaded 
him to false security, and then when opportunity arose 
one struck hard, and plumed oneself on one’s cleverness. 
The great men were those who had such successes to their 
credit: by them they approved themselves as staunch 
partisans, and they must take care that their soundness be 
not impugned by any suspicion of moderation or honesty. 

Spartan envoys arrived at Corcyra to encourage the 
oligarchs, who thereupon brought mercenaries from the 
mainland opposite and attacked the democrats. But the 
latter raised the slaves, and prevailed in the street fighting. 
An Athenian fleet was already on its way to the island, 
but when it arrived the commander honourably tried to 
make peace between the parties. Soon, however, the hopes 
of the oligarchs were raised by the coming of a large 
Peloponnesian fleet, the same which had failed to relieve 
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Mitylene. There was an indecisive sea-battle: but on the 
news of the approach of a second Athenian fleet the 
Spartans discreetly withdrew and disappeared sou^wards, 
slipping away out of sight behind Leucas and hauling their 
ships over the narrow spit of land which joined that island 
to the mainland. The sixty Athenian ships sailed up to 
Corcyra, and their presence roused the democrats to a 
confident outburst. Corcyra became a slaughter-house: 
the oligarchs succumbed to treachery, murder, and whole¬ 
sale massacre, and the Athenians waited coolly in the 
offing till events should have run their course. A small 
body of oligarchs managed to escape and crossed to the 
mainland whence they made raids on Corcyra. 

The democracy having been thus satisfactorily estab¬ 
lished the Athenians sailed away. 

The escaped oligarchs, however, were men of spirit. 
They decided to make one last attempt, and they returned 
to the island and burnt their boats so that they should have 
no hope but victory. They seized the rugged mountain of 
Istone, and from this stronghold they ravaged the lands of 
Corcyra. But in 425 an Athenian fleet on its way to Sicily 
touched at Corcyra, and the democrats were able to force 
the surrender of the oligarchs. They were to be taken to 
stand their trial at Athens: this was preferable to the mercy 
of the democrats at home, but the condition was imposed 
that they were not to attempt to escape. Thereupon some 
democrats by fair words induced a few to slip away, and 
immediately it was claimed that the agreement was null 
and void. The Athenian generals yielded to the im¬ 
portunity, and handed over the oligarchs to their deaths. 
The democrats were pitiless: the prisoners were made to 
walk between two files of democrats, and as each man 
passed he was slashed or stabbed by any who recognized 
him as a personal enemy. Many of the prisoners refused 
to come out of the building where they were lodged, and 
all night they were pelted with tiles and arrows. Some 
committed suicide by piercing their throats with the arrows. 
In the morning carts went forth from the city, piled high 
with corpses. The democracy was at last safe, for there 
was harffiy an oligarch left. The Athenians sailed away 
to Sicily. 

This preoccupation of Athens with Sicily and the affairs 
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of north-westem Greece was to produce little direct result. 
There was war raging in Sicily between the Ionian cities and 
the Dorian group headed by Syracuse, and it was to Athens' 
interest to foment the strife: for Sicily was a great supplier 
of corn to the Peloponnese, and if civil war diminished the 
export of corn it might help to restrain the activities of 
Sparta in Greece. But the Sicilian war was indecisive, and 
men began to suspect the disinterestedness of Athens. Some 
Athenians had wild hopes of a conquest of Sicily, and at 
any time a vast Athenian fleet might arrive. To remove 
any pretext for Athenian interference, the cities of Sicily, 
on the advice of Hermocrates of Syracuse, decided to settle 
their own differences. Peace was made, and the Athenians 
could do nothing but return home, where the angry democ¬ 
racy fined one general and banished the others. 

But if the main result of the Sicilian expedition was 
fiasco, yet it had as a by-product a success so resounding 
that it almost finished the war. With the fleet as it sailed 
to Corcyra and Sicily was a brilliantly audacious general 
Demosthenes, with a roving commission to use ships round 
Peloponnese as he pleased. This special command arose 
from the fact that Demosthenes was in high favour with the 
multitude for a dazzling success in the past year. He had 
been conducting land operations in the north-west, and they 
had almost gone to ruin because of his daring. After giving 
some help to the allies of Athens he had conceived the bold 
plan of marching through Aetolia and attacking Boeotia 
from the north: but in the thick forests infested by the wild 
half-savage Aetolians the Athenians had suffered heavily: 
many of the very best men had been cut down. The 
remnants had gone home, but Demosthenes had feared to 
return with them, for he knew that his life would be worth 
little in face of the fury of the people. The responsibility 
of generals to the mob was a serious weakness at Athens. 
Instead he turned to the west, and taking command of the 
allies of Athens he redeemed himself by winning victories 
so shattering that the influence of Sparta was annihilated 
in the West. It mattered little that the warring tribes forth¬ 
with, oddly enough, made peace and decided on common 
neutrality: at Athens Demosthenes was the hero of the hour. 

So now, as he sailed north past the west coast of 
Peloponnese with Eurymedon and Sophocles, he unfolded 
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his plan. Let the Athenians seize the precipitous headland 
of Pylos, by Navarino Bay, and fortify it as a stronghold 
in the enemy country. The generals were scornful: but a 
lucky storm drove the ships into shelter at the bay, and 
the deed was done. Demosthenes was left with five ships to 
hold the position, and the fleet sailed away. Soon, possibly 
by preconcerted arrangement, two Messenian ships arrived 
from Naupactus with more men and a supply of arms. 

The news brought King A^s of Sparta hurrying back 
from the yearly invasion of Attica which was then proceed¬ 
ing. An Athenian stronghold in the Peloponnese was un¬ 
thinkable: it might become the centre of a helot revolt. 
The Spartan army marched for Pylos: and the Spartan fleet 
sailed south from Corcyra. Landing parties tried to rush 
the Athenian position, Brasidas being foremost in the 
attack, and falling back faint with many wounds. Opposite 
Pylos was the long, scrub-covered island of Sphacteria, and 
on it the Spartans placed a garrison to make sure of it. 

This was their undoing. . 

For Demosthenes had sent urgently for the Athenian 
fleet, and it returned and put the whole Spartan fleet out 
of action. The few hundreds of Spartans and helots on the 
island were trapped. 

The one thing which could infallibly rouse Sparta was 
danger to pure-blooded Spartiates. The magistrates came 
down to Pylos and saw that the case was desperate. With¬ 
out hesitation they declared their readiness to sue for peace, 
and an armistice was arranged. The Spartan fleet was to be 
handed over to the Athenians till such time as an Athenian 
trireme had taken the envoys to Athens and returned. 

At Athens the decision in the Assembly was critical. 
Pericles' policy had justified itself (although the occupation 
of Pylos was probably more than Pericles himself would 
have envisaged), for Athens had remained unshaken, and 
now at last the chances of war had brought the old enemy 
so low as to sue for peace. It was evident that Sparta was 
ready to sacrifice the interests of her allies in order to save 
the lives of the Spartiates. Sparta and Athens might have 
settled down again to the old comradeship which had been 
theirs in the great days after the defeat of Persia, when they 
two were the undisputed leaders of Greece. 

Would the peace have been lastmg? Cleon at least 
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evidently thought not: in his view the capture outright of 
the Spartans on the island would be easy, and would give 
Athens valuable hostages which would allow her to press 
for harsher terms of peace. He played the Assembly 
adroitly: he made demands which the Spartans could not 
possibly accept without showing themselves false to their 
allies, and he insisted on open discussion. The envoys saw 
it was hopeless, and went back to Pylos. 

The Athenians, with some slimness, now refused to 
return the fleet and pressed on with the blockade of the 
island. Yet things began to go strangely wrong. High 
rewards were offered by the Spartans to any who would 
dare to smuggle food to the island, and many a small boat 
made the crossing, and swimmers towed bags of provisions 
over by night. 

The Athenians at home began to rei>ent of their rebuff 
of the envoys. Cleon was openly blamed. He retorted that 
the generals were not playing their part: he himself could 
do better than they. Nicias in anger offered to lay down 
his command in favour of Cleon; and Cleon, who fancied 
that Nicias was not serious, boldly said that he was ready. 
At once the mob took him at his word, and shouted 
applause. It was in vain that Cleon insisted that Nicias 
was the true general: the people shouted the more, in the 
common way of the mob: and Cleon had to accept. Amid 
shouts of laughter from the people he swore that he would 
have the Spartans, dead or alive, within twenty days. Thus 
was the Athenian decision made on affairs of high moment: 
and these were the people who were ready to condemn 
their generals when they failed to win successes in cam¬ 
paigns forced on them, 

Cleon, though no soldier, was a wise man, and decided 
to take plenty of suitable troops and to trust to the skill of 
Demosthenes. Even now, with huge superiority in num¬ 
bers, the Athenians trembled to attack Spartan warriors: 
but after a severe struggle and a heroic resistance the 
attempt succeeded. The Spartans made a last stand on the 
heights of the island until they were attacked from behind: 
many were slain, including their commanding officers, and 
at last the remnant capitulated. Greece was amazed at the 

news, and Cleon returned in triumph with his valuable 
hostages. 
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Nothing would now hold Cleon. At his instigation 
Athens began to take the offensive vigorously. The tribute 
of the empire was reassessed and practically doubled, and 
the subjects dared not resist for fear of the fleet. The shores 
of the Peloponnese were ravaged, and Nicias captured the 
island of Cythera and made it a base for annoying Sparta. 
A large campaign was begun for the capture of Megara and 

a triple attack on Boeotia. , v xi. 

These schemes, however, suffered shipwreck when the 

Boeotians won the great battle of Delium: and worse was 
to come. Brasidas, the noblest Spartan of his time, marched 
an army suddenly and secretly northwards through Thes¬ 
saly and arrived in the district of Chalcidice. His ability 
and frankness won over city after city to revolt from the 
Athenians: he had found the weak spot of the empire, and 
his triumph was the capture of Amphipolis. Thucydides 
hurried up the river with his ships, but was too late to 
prevent the peaceful surrender of the city. For this failure 

he was exiled: to it we owe his History. 

Both Athens and Sparta were now ready for peace. A 
year's armistice was arranged, but it could not prevent more 
revolts and troubles in the north. At last Cleon went north 
to attempt the recapture of Amphipolis. He had some 
successes, but was slain in a rash demonstration before 
Amphipolis. Six hundred Athenians were killed, and only 
seven of the enemy: but one of these was Brasidas, who was 
mortally wounded in leading the sally. He was buried in 
Amphipolis, and yearly games were held in his honour, for 
he was regarded as the hero of the city and its second founder. 

Now that Brasidas and Cleon were dead peace was fully 
possible. Negotiations lasted for six months,^ and at last 
full agreement was reached in the Peace of Nicias. 

For Sparta the peace was most opportune, as a thirty- 
years' treaty with Argos was on the point of running out. 
Argos had taken no part in the war, but had been quietly 
rebuilding her shattered strength, and could now be 
expected to renew the old pretensions to headship in the 
Peloponnese. Sparta might at least hope to have her hands 
free to deal with Argos. 

Unfortunately the very terms of the peace caused a strong 
feeling against Sparta in several of the most important states 
of the Peloponnesian League. Corinth and Megara claimed 
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that Sparta had thought only of herself and had betrayed 
their interests: they had suffered severely from Athens with¬ 
out reparation. The Boeotians, too, were unwilling for 
peace: they had enjoyed the war, and had thriven on the 
plundering of Attica. A period of most complicated 
political manoeuvring ensued, and the result of the tension 
was the final dissolution of the old Peloponnesian League. 

Now at Athens men were in two minds about the peace. 
The respectable Nicias, head of the more pacific Athenians, 
was schooling himself to the belief that the peace would be 
lasting, in spite of various difficulties that were arising over 
the non-fulfilment of minor pledges. On the other hand, 
there was a very strong war-party which believed that 
reconciliation was useless and that the only thing which 
could establish the safety of the Athenian Empire was com¬ 
plete and decisive victory: and the sooner the issue was 
forced the better for Athens. The strongest exponent of 
this doctrine was Alcibiades, one of the most brilliant and 
subtle of all the great men of Athens, He had been brought 
up from childhood in the house of Pericles, and had dazzled 
the Athenians by his ability and his escapades. The rich 
and strikingly handsome youth was a spoilt darling of the 
people: the most outrageous audacities were forgiven him, 
and were a matter of mirth and gossip to Athens. One day, 
for instance, Alcibiades* dog, which had cost a fabulous 
sum, was seen to have been shorn of its splendid tail. ** The 
whole of Athens is blaming you for ruining such a dog,** he 
was told. “ That is why I did it,'* he replied, lest they 
should find worse things to say about me.’* 

At the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War he was still 
a mere youth, but he immediately went to fight, and he was 
severely wounded before Potidaea, his life being saved by 
the sturdy philosopher Socrates. Between the rich and 
brilliant young man and the old philosopher, careless of 
wealth, there was a curiously strong friendship. The pene¬ 
trating arguments by which Socrates steadily exposed the 
shallowness of accepted opinions made a deep impression 
on Alcibiades. But Socrates was a man of earnest and 
strong character, devoted to the search for truth; and 
character was the weakest point of Alcibiades. 

He had eve^thing else: wealth, beauty, eloquence, 
consummate military ability, a clear brain which could cut 
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straight to the essentials of a problem, brilliant subtlety in 
finding his way in the confusing and shifting currents of 
diplomacy, and an easy charm which could pass for sin¬ 
cerity. But the restlessness of the period in which he spent 
his youth was reflected in his character. His upbringing 
predisposed him to ambition. He must aim at being a 
second and a greater Pericles: the Alcmaeonidae must again 
provide the foremost man of Athens. The strength of 
Pericles, however, had been the trust which the Athenians 
had reposed in his steadfastness of character; and the 
Athenians could never trust Alcibiades. Their early in¬ 
dulgence had encouraged his ambitions: they felt that they 
had reared a young lion in the state, and that in his full 
strength he would be past controlling: all the old Greek 
dread of tyranny arose. Had the Athenians trusted 
Alcibiades fully they might well have won the war: but 
they were afraid of losing their freedom. Pericles had been 
secure against such distrust. 

Alcibiades planned to stifle Sparta by promoting an 
alliance of Athens with the discontented Peloponnesian 
states of Argos, Man^tinea and Elis. To this end he en¬ 
couraged Argive envoys to come to Athens. At this Spartan 
envoys hurried to Athens and told the Council that they 
had full powers to settle all outstanding differences and to 
re-establish concord. Alcibiades privately convinced the 
simple Spartans that it would be better to tell the Assembly 
that they had not come with full powers: and when they 
did so he rounded on them and stormed at the duplicity 
of the Spartans. The Assembly, seething with passion, 
swung over to the side of the Argives. An earthquake 
stopped the day's proceedings, but Alcibiades had gained 
his desire. Soon the alliance with Argos, Mantinea and 
Elis was formed, and Sparta found herself threatened by 
a war at her very frontiers. It was a brilliant success for 
Alcibiades, and had Athens decided to venture all on a 
repudiation of the peace she might have won a crushing 
victoty. But the peace-party of Nicias was still strong, and 
the ^vision of counsel at Athens brought the scheme to 
nothing. For the critical year of testing, Alcibiades failed 
to be re-elected general. The Athenian troops sent to Argos 
were too few to be of real use. If Athens had sent a strong 
force Sparta might have been overwhelmed; but, as it was, 
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the Athenian half-measures enabled King Agis of Sparta to 
gain at Mantinea a decisive victor^'' which fully re-established 
the prestige of Sparta and killed the Quadruple Alliance. 

At Athens there was much anger against both Alcibiades 
and Nicias. Nicias* lukewarmness had brought Alcibiades' 
great project to nothing: indeed such a scheme needed 
unqualified support if it was to have a chance of success, 
and the Athenians were still in two minds about peace and 
war. The demagogue Hyperbolus, a lamp-seller, proposed 
an ostracism. Now in an ostracism no one could tell before¬ 
hand who would be the victim: but this time it seemed 
certain that either Alcibiades or Nicias would have to go. 
Nevertheless when the votes came to be counted Hyperbolus 
found to his disgust that he himself was the victim: Nicias 
and Alcibiades had recognized their danger and had come 
to an arrangement by which each diverted the attentions of 
his followers to the unlucky Hyperbolus. The struggle 
between the peace-party and the war-party was not to be 
settled by the old time-honoured expedients. Ostracism was 
never tried again. 

It was well said that the Athenians were fated neither to 
have peace themselves nor to allow it to other men. Soon 
the city began to hum with a new project—nothing less than 
the conquest of Sicily. Alcibiades skilfully encouraged the 
enthusiasm: in the gymnasia the young men could be seen 
tracing rough maps of Sicily on the dusty ground, and talk¬ 
ing mightily of going on to conquer Carthage and to possess 
its trade, happy in their ignorance of the strength of that 
great city of merchants. Nicias and his friends did their 
best to quench the eagerness : but it was difficult to commend 
a policy of placid and peaceful reconstruction to young men 
who had been brought up in an atmosphere of war: peace 
was tame, and Nicias could offer little to absorb their ener¬ 
gies. The Sicilian plan was no foolishness: it might well 
have succeeded, and the results of its success would have 
been decisive. If Athens were able to conquer the West, 
no other city in Greece would dare to compete with her. 
Whether Athens would be able to hold her winnings mat¬ 
tered little: the very renown gained by the conquest of such 
a great city as Syracuse would have gone far to make Athens 
the recognized leader of Greece, for Greeks were very 
sensitive to brilliant successes in warfare. There was a fair 
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chance that Sicily would be an easy prey; it was already 
divided against itself, and even Syracuse had its factions, 
and might be hustled into surrender by a sudden assault. 
The morality of making an unprovoked attack did not worry 
the Athenians: all that mattered was the glorious further¬ 
ance of the Empire. 

The treatment of the little island of Melos in 416 B.C. 
showed the trend of popular opinion. Melos had ignored 
the tribute assessment: it was a small place and compara¬ 
tively inoffensive: the islanders begged to be allowed io 
continue in goodwill. But Athens would not hear of it. 
Thucydides, well knowing the terrible disaster to come in 
Sicily, dramatizes the discussion between Athenians and 
Melians, and states the Athenian point of view in all its cold 
brutality. The Melians appeal to justice and the rights of 
men which are sanctioned by the favour of the gods: to the 
Athenians justice is an old-fashioned superstition; might is 
right in the modern age, and they calmly point out that a 
weak humanitarianism will serve them worse than a display 
of strength. The Melians valiantly say that they will resist, 
trusting to the end in the help of heaven: but against the 
huge forces of Athens their stubborn resistance is unavail¬ 
ing. The Athenians capture the island, massacre all the 
men, and sell the women and children as slaves. 

In the spring of 415 Euripides, the last of the three great 
Athenian dramatists, a man often in ill favour for his fear¬ 
less rationalism, produced his play The Trojan Women, a 
landmark in the history of humanity. It showed the futility 
of war, and the ruin which it brought to victor as well as to 
vanquished. The old story of the fall of Troy was seen from 
a disquieting aspect, from the side of the helpless Trojan 
women who had borne the loss of husbands and sons and 
were themselves faced with slavery in distant lands. The 
conquering Greeks were not the heroes that legend made 
them: they were pitiable in the midst of their triumph, and 
far outdone in glory by Hecuba and Andromache: 

“Would ye be \vise, ye Cities, fly from war! 

Yet if war come, there is a crown in death 
For her that striveth well and perisheth 
Unstained: to die in evil were the stain! 


^ Troades, 399--}02, in Professor Gilbert Murray’s translation. 
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In this same spring the Athenians were preparing their 
great expedition to Sicily. The winter had brought an 
embassy from the little town of Segesta in the west of the 
island, begging for help against Selinus and Syracuse, and 
when Athenian commissioners had gone to investigate they 
had been deluded with a great show of silver plate and had 
returned with the assurance that Segesta was well able to 
pay expenses. The news brought Athenian enthusiasm to 
fever heat. Many were not sure whether they were aiming 
at a conquest of the island or merely an impressive demon¬ 
stration and a lucrative snatching of spoils and wages from 
the troubles of Sicily: but all Nicias' warnings of insecurity 
at home fell on deaf ears. Alcibiades said that an empire 
must not be afraid of great undertakings but must always 
forge ahead: and the people roared applause. Nicias made 
a desperate attempt to dissuade the Assembly by enlarging 
on the greatness of the adversary: and the people irnmedi- 
ately voted a large increase in the Athenian forces. No one 
imagined that they would be unable to withdraw at leisure 
if the expedition were a failure. Nicias offered to resign his 
command, but the people refused to allow it: they trusted 
him as an honest and sober man who would resist extrava¬ 
gances. And so Nicias became one of the leaders of an 
expedition which he loathed and which he ruined by his 
very honesty and steadiness. The other two leaders were 
Lamachus, a skilful soldier, and Alcibiades, who had at last 
got his opportunity for showing his brilliant military talent. 

Great were the preparations, and it was high summer 
before the fleet set sail, the finest armament that had ever 
sailed from Greece. The whole city thronged out to see it 
start. A trumpet was sounded and prayers were offered, 
and then the ships raced at full speed as far as Aegina before 
settling down to the long slow voyage. Few out of that great 

company ever saw their homes again. 

The Syracusans did not awake to their danger until the 
Athenian fleet was almost on them. Rumours of its coming 
were discredited as attempts to make party capital by false 
panic-mongering. Athenagoras, the democratic leader, 
adopted a tone of fatuous confidence. The rival statesman 
Hermocrates, who was better informed, counselled that a 
fleet should be collected at once to go and meet the Athenians 
while they were still in Athenian waters. This plan of 
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defence by striking the first blow was wisely rejected; the 
risk of defeat was too great, and it would have played into 
the hands of the Athenians. So Syracuse waited, with no 
great confidence; for there might well be traitors within the 
city, and the war-machine was clumsy: there were no fewer 
than fifteen generals. Meanwhile the Athenians were not 
gaining encouragement from their reception by the towns of 
Italy and Sicily. The little cities had not looked for so great 
an enlargement of the war, and they preferred to wait and 
to take sides with the victor. Lamachus wished to strike 
hard at Syracuse, Nicias wished to make an impressive 
demonstration and to sail home, Alcibiades to win the 
support of the various cities for a massed attack. This 
middle course was adopted, like the counsel of Hushai in 
the Book of Samuel. But hardly had the Athenians started 
when the expedition was deprived of its moving spirit. 
Alcibiades was summoned home to answer a charge of 
sacrilege. His enemies had got busy at Athens as soon as 
the soldiers, his staunch supporters, were safely away. Just 
before the expedition left, Athens had been seething in anger 
at the mysterious mutilation of the sacred pillar-busts of 
Hermes. Alcibiades had offered to stand his trial on the 
preposterous charge with which his enemies were poisoning 
the air: but they knew too well to attack him when the 
soldiers were present. But when he was safely away a fresh 
charge was raked up, and the State galley was sent to 
summon him back. Alcibiades started home in hot anger, 
but gave his conductors the slip and went straight to Sparta 
to betray all the plans of Athens. 

' ‘ I will fight 

Against my cankered country with the spleen 

Of all the under fiends.” 

The democracy condemned him to death in his absence. 
His property was sold up. We still have a stone which 
records the sale of his bedroom furniture—Milesian beds, 
tables, one pallet-bed, vases, chests, and so forth. Perhaps 
the democracy was acting wisely, if a sure democracy was 
the chief thing that mattered. The rich and haughty 
Alcibiades, returning victorious from a conquered Sicily, 
could so easily have made himself Tyrant of Athens. In 
fear of this they preferred to deprive the expedition of its 
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originator. As Cleon would have said, democracy was not 
fitted to govern an empire. The recall of Alcibiades was the 
most fatal of all the triumphs of Athenian internal dissension. 

Nevertheless, apart from such blunders, democracy 
comes out well from the story of the great Sicilian struggle. 
Two great free peoples were facing each other, and it is hard 
to say which was the more to be admired for the stamina, 
endurance, and enterprise it showed. The Syracusans were 
fighting for their lives, and often their cause seemed hope¬ 
less: yet they never despaired. They closed their ranks, 
and there was no treachery. After a first reverse they got 
rid of their fifteen generals and elected a board of three. 
Democracy was greatest in the hour of crisis. 

The Athenians were no less pertinacious. When the first 
expedition was in sore straits they proudly refused to aban¬ 
don the enterprise, but sent a second expedition equally 
large to finish the work, though thereby they were risking 
their last line of defence. They imagined that the ships 
would be able to return if need arose: they could not foresee 
that the fortune of war would bring catastrophe, and that 
the very greatness of the efforts of both sides would make it 
decisive. 

The renegade Alcibiades made a good impression at 
Sparta. He enlarged on the Athenian designs of conquering 
Sicily and Carthage and then turning on Sparta with all the 
resources of the West. He urged Sparta to do something at 
once, excusing his betrayal of Athens with the curious plea 
that he was really acting in the true interests of his country. 
A Spartan general and Spartan soldiers should be sent to 
stiffen the resistance of Syracuse: and also they should strike 
at the very heart of Athens by establishing a fort at Decelea 
in Attica. The Spartans, however, were unwilling to break 
the treaty which still technically existed: but they went so 
far as to send a general to Syracuse. The vigour of this man 
Gylippus altered the whole outlook in Sicily. 

Nicias and Lamachus were having certain minor 
successes. They had decided to blockade Syracuse and to 
starve the great city into submission or to wait for treachery 
within the walls. The winter passed, and they began to 
build a wall right across the great plateau which stretched 
inland from the city. If they could complete the wall the 
city would be hemmed in. The Syracusans feverishly threw 
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out transverse counter-works to head off the Athenians. 
There were furious skirmishes, and in one of them Lama- 
chus was slain. Nicias, a sick man, was now in sole com¬ 
mand of the Athenians: but the work of walling was going 
well, and people in Syracuse were begmnmg significant but 
tentative negotiations for peace. Suddenly the whole aspect 
was changed by the arrival of Gyhppus. He had hurried 
over from Greece with four ships (more were to follow) and 
he had collected an army in Sicily; and now he slipped past 
the unfinished and unguarded Athenian fortifications and 
marched proudly into Syracuse. There was no more talk 
of peace. The Athenians paid bitterly for their skckness m 
completing the wall. Inspired by Gylippus the Syracusans 
boldly attacked, won a sharp fight, and ran their wall past 
the end of the Athenian wall and midway across the heigms 
of the plateau. It was now the turn of the Athenians to be 
in danger of blockade: as they foraged for provisions they 
were continually harassed by Syracusan raiders on the 
by the sea-shore: the ships were going out of condihon : the 
men were losing their morale: the foreign mercenaries were 
deserting quietly but surely. Nicias wrote horne, advising 
that the enterprise should be abandoned, or that another 
expedition should be sent to reinforce him. He pleaded 
moreover that he was a sick man, and begged to be allowed 

to resign. , ■ • u- ^ 

The Athenians at home confirmed Nicias in his coni- 

mand, and voted the dispatch of a second great armament, 

under the command of Eurymedon, a man of great exj^ri- 

ence, and Demosthenes, their most brilliant general. I he 

winter passed, and with the spring of 413 Sparta decided to 

renew the Peloponnesian War. Agis marched an army mto 

Attica, ravaged the land, and fortified Decelea. 

In Sicily Gylippus struck hard to finish the matter before 
the Athenian reinforcements should arrive. He captured 
the Athenian base on the cape that faced Syracuse across the 
Great Harbour. Nicias had now to make the best of a posi¬ 
tion on the exposed shores of the Great Harbour. But when 
Athenian hopes were at their lowest ebb, Demosthenes and 
Eurymedon sailed, into the harbour with their new and 

splendid fleet. . j . • j 

At once Demosthenes took the offensive and tried to 

drive the Syracusans from their wall on the plateau by a 
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night surprise. After a fierce battle in the moonlight the 
attempt failed, with great losses. Demosthenes now advised 
withdrawal from Syracuse : but Nicias obstinately persuaded 
himself that there would even yet be treachery in the city, 
and his confidence imposed itself on Eurymedon and Demos¬ 
thenes and sealed the fate of the Athenians. 

At last when new help arrived for the Syracusans, even 
Nicias agreed to retreat. Plans were made for departure, 
but that very night there was an eclipse of the moon. The 
superstitious troops took it as an omen, and the pious Nicias 
agreed, and listened to the soothsayers' demands that the 
retreat should be deferred for twenty-seven days. The news 
filled the Syracusans with confidence. They blocked the 
mouth of the Great Harbour with a barrier to enclose the 
Athenian fleet. There was a tumultuous battle in the 
Harbour as the Athenian ships tried to crash their way out: 
but in the confined waters their famed seamanship was of 
no use, and their water-logged ships crumpled before the 
specially reinforced prows of the heavy enemy ships. A 
wail of agony from ^e soldiers on the land announced the 
final loss of the Athenian fleet: the only hope of safety now 
lay in a retreat by land. 

But by the time the Athenians started—a whole city 
on the march"—the Syracusans had blocked the roads at 
strategic points. Nicias did his best to encourage his men 
to the end, but their spirit was broken. The rearguard under 
Demosthenes was surrounded and captured. Nicias and his 
men struggled on over the hilly ground, suffering tortures 
from thirst, till finally they were checked at the river 
Assinarus. The enemy slaughtered the Athenians as they 
crowded to drink the blood-stained water. At last Nicias 
surrendered to stop the massacre. By that time many a 
Syracusan had privately taken an Athenian to be his own 
prisoner: so that the final body of captives was a mere 
fragment of the once-glorious expedition. Nicias and 
Demosthenes were executed in spite of the protests of 

The Syracusians were savage after their long 
anxiety: they confined the whole mass of prisoners in the 
deep and terrible quarries, cold by night and scorchingly hot 
by day. There was no help for the wounded, and the dead 
were left to rot. At last the few survivors were taken out 
and sold as slaves. Certain of the slaves, we are told, won 
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their freedom in return for teaching their Sicilian masters 

fragments from the plays of Euripides. 

Of all Hellenic actions on record, says Thucydides, this 
was the greatest—the most glorious to the victors, the most 
ruinous to the vanquished. “ Fleet and army perished from 
the face of the earth; nothing was saved, and of the many 

who went forth few returned home.’* 

When the news of the disaster filtered to Athens it was 
received with incredulity. A stranger who entered a barber s 
shop in the Piraeus and began to talk of the defeat as 
common knowledge was arrested for spreading 
rumours; and he was already suffering torture on the wheel 
before fresh tidings came to vindicate him. After ^e first 
shock was over the Athenians prepared to defend their city 
to the last, as they expected an immediate attack. They 
realized that their position was desperate. They had lost all 
their fleet and the best and most skilled of their soldiers and 
seamen. The naval supremacy, by which they kept the 
islanders in awe, had been shattered at one blow: emd now 
they could expect a general revolt throughout the Emfure. 
Such a revolt would automatically deprive ^em of their 
revenues, and they had spent so lavishly on Sicily that their 
funds were almost exhausted and it might soon be necessary 
to break into the reserve of i,ooo talents which had been set 
aside by Pericles for an ultimate emergency. 

Nevertheless they determined to hold out; and me 
coming of winter gave them an invaluable respite, 
that winter the Athenians were frantically building ships. 
Ships were necessary to hold the danger-point for Athens, 
the corn-route through the Hellespont. If that narrow 
strait fell into the hands of the enemy, Athens was 
to starvation. The Spartans, for their part, realized that 
to finish the war and to take advantage of a revoU ot the 
Asiatic Greeks they must become a sea power. Ihe last 
stages of the struggle would be on the east of the Aegean. 
and so, all the winter, they too were building ships. 

Yet when the time of decision came in the sprmg the 
Spartans found that the result was by no means a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. So splendid was the death-flurry oi 
Athens, and so great was the exhaustion of both sides, toat 
the war lasted for eight more years*, and even then, Athens 
would have won if she had not had to face a greater 
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adversary than Sparta—the old enemy, Persia. 

To the Persians, who had had a wholesome dread of 
the Athenian fleet ever since the days of Cimon, the 
fratricidal war of the Greeks had become a matter of deep 
interest. Now tliat the naval pre-eminence of Athens had 
been shattered, and Sparta had no resources for maintain¬ 
ing a fleet without foreign help, the Persians saw their 
chance of recovering by guile all the possessions in Greek 
Asia which they had lost in the days of Xerxes. King 
Darius II wrote to inform his satraps Tissaphernes and 
Pharnabazus that the Greek cities, his subjects, were some 
scores of years in arrear with their tribute: and Tissa¬ 
phernes began to make overtures to Sparta. The Persians 
would provide for the upkeep of the Spartan fleet, if the 
Spartans would recognize the Great King's rights over the 
cities of the Eastern Aegean and Greek Asia. The Spartans 
consented and signed away the Greek cities for Persian 
gold. Twenty years ago they had entered the war with 
the proud claim that they were fighting to free the Greeks 
from despotic Athens: but now their exhaustion made 
them a party to the last great attempt of the East on the 
West. The victors of Plataea were undoing the work of 
Mycale and the Eurymedon. 

Yet though Persia and Sparta won, it was a victory of 
little moment. Western civilization had found itself in the 
glorious age of Pericles, and it was now in no danger of 
becoming orientalized: it was to go on to some of its 
greatest triumphs of intellect and culture even in the 
century of confusion which followed the fall of Athens: 
and in due season it was to have its revenge on Persia. 
The downfall of Athens had a political rather than a 
cultural significance: it was the ruin of the first great 
attempt to combine democracy with empire. 

Prominent at the court of Tissaphernes was Alcibiades, 
hot from Sparta. It was he who had slipped across the 
Aegean and had encouraged the great island of Chios to 
revolt: and this revolt was a grave blow to Athens. With 
the Chian navy of sixty ships she could have defied the 
Spartans: and now it was lost to her. Soon the revolt in 
the empire became general. 

Yet it was as no friend to Sparta that Alcibiades was 
staying with Tissaphernes. He was now a fugitive, as he 
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had made many enemies at Sparta, among them King Agis 
himself. He was beginning a desperate intrigue for his 
recall to Athens; if he could do Athens a great servi^ his 
past might be forgiven. He began to suggest to Tissa- 
phernes that it would be unwise to help the Spartans too 
strongly, to bring up the huge Phoenician fleet and finish 
the war at one blow; far better to give Sparta help in mere 
driblets, and to let the Greeks wear themselves out witli 
warfare till they became an easy prey to Persia. Tissa- 
phemes was impressed: and Alcibiades, havmg saved 
Athens from the immediate peril, began to intrigue more 
boldly. 

At Athens many men felt that the democracy had been 
responsible for the Sicilian disaster: and the people were 
making a noble effort to pull themselves together. Supreme 
control had been put in the hands of ten commi^ioners 
while the state of emergency should last. But the oligarchs, 
men who had a large stake in the city, were murmuring 
strongly in their secret clubs that the true solution of 
Athens' evils was nothing less than the complete subversion 
of democracy. It was intolerable that the conduct of ^e 
war should be determined by the uproar of a rabble which 
contributed no money to Athens. They forgot that this 
rabble was the strength of the city: on it Athens relied for 
seamen for the ships. The fleet was predominantly demo¬ 
cratic in sympathy: and it now had its base at Samos, 
which had fortunately remained loyal to Athens, and had 
been confirmed in its loyalty by a thorough purge of its 
aristocrats. With the fleet away it was the easier for 
oligarchic plots to flourish at Athens: and they waxed 
vigorously when a strong hint came from Alcibiades that 
if only Athens got rid of its villainous democracy he could 
win Tissaphernes and his, gold away from Sparta. 

It was soon found that Alcibiades had promised more 
than he could perform: but the plot had gone too far, and 
soon there was a clever coup d*etaty and Athens found the 
old democracy superseded, and a narrow oligarchy of 
Four Hundred in power. The Four Hundred began to 
negotiate for peace with Sparta. 

At Samos there was an outburst of wrath. The seamen 
felt they had been betrayed. They took solemn oath that 
they would uphold the democracy. The true Athens was 
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now at Samos, they said, and no longer in Attica. 
Athenians and Samians banded themselves together, elected 
new leaders, drastically set their affairs in order, and 
determined, even if Athens fell away, to set up a new state 
and to carry on the war to the end. Never had the demo¬ 
cracy been nobler than in its action at this crisis. 

The forces at Samos now came to a vital decision. 
Inspired by their leaders Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus they 
recalled Alcibiades and elected him general. 

Meanwhile in Athens things were going ill for the Four 
Hundred. They had failed to win support at Samos: they 
had failed to make peace with Sparta: the subtle influence 
of Alcibiades was strengthening a more moderate party, led 
by Theramenes: and Euboea had revolted, after a Spartan 
fleet had had Athens at its mercy but had stupidly failed 
to press its advantage. The extremists of the Four 
Hundred, meditating treachery, met a violent end: and 
they were replaced by the wider and more moderate 
government sponsored by Theramenes. This, says Thucy¬ 
dides, was the best government the Athenians ever had. 
It was not a full democracy—only those who were over 
thirty and could bear arms had a share in the government, 
and the public money was not wasted in payment or 
pensions. For the transaction of business the government 
was divided into councils and committees. But for all its 
merits it did not last long. The fleet from Samos won a 
victory beyond the Hellespont so resounding that Athens 
reverted to the old democracy. In this battle of Cyzicus 
(410 B.c.) the Spartan admiral Mindarus was slain and all 
their ships captured or destroyed. 

At once Sparta offered peace on the terms of the status 
quo. The Athenians, swayed by the demagogue Cleophon, 
rejected this fair offer: and indeed they had yet to win 
back their empire, and felt that they were on the tide of 
success. Events proved, however, that they would have 
been wise to accept the peace: for soon the cautious 
Tissaphernes, niggardly of money, was superseded in Asia 
by the young Prince Cyrus, who determined to finish the 
war by supporting Sparta with all the vigour at his 
command. 

Alcibiades meanwhile had returned to Athens in 
triumph. All was forgiven, and he was elected supreme 
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general for the next year. He sailed away to recapture 
the Empire for Athens. But he found a new Spartan fleet, 
supported by Persian money, with a new commander 
Lysander who had the full confidence of Cyrus. A trivial 
reverse which overtook one of Alcibiades subordinates 
roused the Athenians to fury. In their blind anger they 
took their most fatal decision and deprived Alcibiades of 
his command. He retired to a castle in Thrace. 

After this it mattered little that the Athenians, mustering 
all their resources for their last and most superb effort, 
won the great victory of Arginusae. The Spartans had all 
Persia behind them, and the end was only a matter of 
time: for the Athenians in their madness condemned and 
executed their own best generals, the victors of Arginusae. 
The crews of some crippled ships at Arginusae had been 
left to drown. It was in vain that the generals pleaded 
that a high wind had prevented rescue: at the sight of 
crowds of citizens in mourning the Assembly was stam¬ 
peded into a general condemnation, Theramenes urging 
them on. Perhaps he was hoping to get Alcibiades recalled. 
At all events the city killed its generals. A similar mad¬ 
ness of mob-rule caused the rejection of further Spartan 
offers of peace: Cleophon came drunk into the Assembly, 
wearing a breastplate and shouting for war: and Athens 
lost the final chance of profiting by Sparta's dejection. 

Less than a year later the entire Athenian fleet, a victim 
of the incompetence or treachery of its leaders, was 
captured by Lysander at Aegospotami, and the Hellespont 
was blocked by Sparta. The war was over. ^ 

** It was night when the Paralus arrived at Athens with 
the news of the disaster, and a sound of wailing went up 
by the Long Walls from Piraeus to the city, as each man 
told it to the next. That night not a man slept, for they 
were grieving not only for the dead, but also much more 
for themselves." For they remembered what Athens had 
done to the men of Melos, Histiaea, Scione, and many other 
places: and now they were probably to suffer a similar 

fate. ., 

And, indeed, if the decision had rested with the 

Corinthians and Boeotians, there would have^ been a 
murderous vengeance on all Athenians and the city would 
have been razed to the ground: but Sparta in her hour of 
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victory showed surprising magnanimity. The Athenians 
resisted with the courage of despair till famine raged in 
their blockaded city: and at last their intermediary Thera- 
menes came back with terms of peace which they accepted. 
There was to be no more Empire. All ships but twelve 
were to be surrendered, and the fortifications of the Long 
Walls and the Piraeus were to be destroyed. 

” After this Lysander sailed into the Piraeus, the 
exiles returned, and to the music of flutes they began 
zealously to demolish the walls, thinking that that day was 
the beginning of freedom for Greece."' 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

SOCRATES AND PLATO 

•■The unexamined life s AHogy)- 

"See that thou make all things according to the pat^r'i 
shewed thee in the mount ."—Eptstle to the Hebrews vni. 5 . 

XT was not long before the cities of the Aegean discovered 
1 their mistake. They had thrown off the yoke of Athens 
only to find themselves in much harder bondage, bparta 
failed to regard her supreme position in Greece as a responsi 
bility: she looked rather to the exploitation of her victory. 
The narrow upbringing of the average Spartan made a 
broad imperialistic outlook totally impossible 1 he bpar- 
tiates had enough to do to maintain their position at nome, 
and often their only conception of foreign policy was the 
plan of encouraging in other cities the rule of ohgarc ica 
parties friendly to Sparta. The change of ^ city from 
Athenian to Spartan sympathies often meant that the 
oligarchs had been emboldened to upset the democracy by 
a coup d'etat. The financial organization of an empire, as 
developed by Aristides, Pericles and the Athenian democ¬ 
racy, was beyond the imagination of Sparta. The Spartans 
could never learn a lesson : whilst the Athenians, in spite ot 
the manifold light-headedness of their democracy, were at 
least able sometimes to learn from their mistakes and to 
adapt themselves to changing conditions. In their bitter 
crisis after the defeat of Aegospotami they actually voted 
full citizenship to the Samians who had stood by them to 
the end. The move came too late to prevent the fall or 
Athens: but at least it showed a new attitude to h^nipire, 
and we may speculate how different the history of the 
Athenian Empire might have been if Athens had learn 
earlier to adopt a broad policy of liberality and i^lusive- 
ness, the very opposite of the attitude expressed by Pericles 
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Law of Citizenship. During the war indeed we find Athens 
showing a progressively milder spirit in settling the constitu¬ 
tions of various cities (cf. Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, Nos. 32, 42, 60, 77, 81): but as long as 
democracy remained a matter of privilege it was inevitaMe 
that the people of Athens should look on the subject-allies 
as tribute-payers to be squeezed as much as possible. The 
immediate profit of the citizens voting in their assembly 
often outweighed considerations of broad policy. Little was 
heard of the point of view of the subjects: for representa¬ 
tive government was unknown. The resulting oppression 
caused discontent and revolts and led to the downfall of 
Athens. 

After the war, however, the cities which had revolted 
from Athens found that the garrisons and governors which 
the Spartans had kindly provided were not removed. They 
remained to support the oligarchs in the cities, and prin¬ 
cipally to enrich themselves. There were confiscations and 
plunderings, and the Spartans profited greatly. Oligarchs, 
encouraged by the presence of the armed Spartans, mas¬ 
sacred democrats without pity: and it was certain that if 
tlie tide turned there would be a fearful revenge. The 
Spartan governors in their greed for money had not the 
wisdom to show moderation: and thereby they made a 
Spartan Empire impossible from the outset. 

At last Sparta turned with relief to a project which might 
nullify the treaties by which she had promised the Ionian 
Greek cities to Persia, and might induce the Greeks to look 
more kindly on Spartan domination: King Agesilaus with 
a large army made a bold attack on Persia. He had some 
chance of success: only a few years earlier a band of ten 
thousand Greeks enlisted by the young prince Cyrus had 
marched to the very heart of the empire, to be the spear¬ 
head of Cyrus' attempt to wrest the l^gship from his 
brother Artaxerxes. At Cunaxa they had beaten the best 
troops of Persia, but Cyrus had fallen in the moment of 
victory: and the Greeks, deprived of their leaders, had 
made their way home through the mountains of Armenia to 
the Black Sea. Xenophon in his Anabasis teUs the story of 
their hardships and persistence, and the moment of intoxi¬ 
cating triuinph when from the crest of the last hill they saw 
the sea, which to a Greek meant home. Persia, for all the 
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magnificence of its organization, was obviously vulnerable 

to Greeks properly led. . . 

So Agesilaus set ont. and he was soon winning successes 

far inland in Asia Minor. The Persians thereupon acted 
with great wisdom. They sent a supply of gold over to 
Greece for distribution, and there was much ]udiciouD 
bribery in quarters where hostility to Sparta was known to 
exist. The result was immediate. So much trouble broke 
out for Sparta in Greece that Agesilaus had to return m 
haste. He was driven out of Asia, as he bitterly said,_^ 
by force of arms but by the ‘ ‘ ten thousarid bowmen of 
the king. (Each Persian daric was stamped with the figure 
of an archer.) Persia could count herself safe from Greek 
aggression as long as there was disunion m Greece. 

The disunion in Greece was persistent and tragic, and 
it makes the story of the politics of this fourth centu^ 
melancholy reading. Sparta was failing to maintain her 
prestige. She was even threatened in the Peloponnese itself. 
Boeotia and Corinth were asserting themselves. Mhens 

took advantage of Persian favour to rebuild the Long Walls, 
and was trying to raise herself from the ppsition of being 
a second-class power; she was even beginning to have 
dreams of a new empire. Boeotia had a brief period o 
glory when the Theban troops under their great general 
Epaminondas inflicted a crushing defeat on the Spartans at 
Leuctra, thereby destroying the legend of ^partan in^nci- 
bility. But the ascendancy of Thebes did nothing to 
promote the unity of Greece: it was destructive rather than 
constructive. It destroyed the supremacy of Sparta tor 
ever, it put nothing in its place, and it .ceased abruptly when 
Epaminondas fell on the field of Mantmea. What ma 
most for the future was the fact that at Thebes a y g 
prince Philip, a hostage from Macedon, was coolly notmg 
the terrific effect of a military invention by which Epami¬ 
nondas revolutionized warfare. The Spartaris still 
the traditional Greek methods, advancing m long y 
of uniform depth. Epaminondas arranged ms men en 
echelon, making the left wing a tremendously solid phalanx 
or column many rows deep, bristling with long pikes, 
centre and the right wing were stepped back so ttet for them 
the impact came after the phalanx had first crashed , 

enemy. Cavalry were in support to protect the e p 
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side of the phalanx against any encircling movement. It 
was the impact of the heav}^ phalanx which beat the flower 
of the Spartan army at Leuctra and Mantinea. Philip took 
the lesson to heart and in due time he was to develop the 
new tactics to make the Macedonian army the most power¬ 
ful fighting machine in the world. With it he was to give 
the Greeks unity by subduing them. 

It was only thus, by subjection to a conqueror, that 
Greek unity could be achieved. The Peloponnesian War, 
and the chaos after it, had amply proved that while Greece 
was a complex of self-governing city-states the impulse to 
unity was far less strong than the stubborn desire for 
autonomy. To a Greek the most precious thing was his 
own personal opportunity of self-expression in the deter¬ 
mining of the policy of his own city; and so the class- 
conflict in a city tended to obscure broader questions which 
concerned Greece as a whole. The Greek prized freedom 
—but it had to be the freedom of the right person. To a 
democrat no coercion was too severe for the oligarchs; and 
conversely the oligarchs stoutly maintained that only under 
oligarchic rule could the city be well governed. They had 
much justification for their belief. Under a democracy the 
lot of a rich man was a hard one. It was a fundamental 
principle that the State and its revenues belonged to the 
People. Now finance in Greece was often very haphazard: 
there was, for instance, nothing to corresp>ond with the 
modern budget.” It was only in the fourth centuty that 
a science of political economy began to arise, and this itself 
was an achievement. In the fifth centuiy the Assembly at 
Athens would suddenly vote money for a special purpose, 
trusting in the funds amassed on the Acropolis; or a Cleon 
would carry the proposal for an increase of tribute or a 
property-tax; or the city would borrow from the treasuty 
of Athena, so that the stone which still records the unpaid 
debt is eloquent of the bankruptcy of Athens at the end of 
the war. But most of all the burden fell on the rich, and 
they were helpless against the votes of the rest of the 
Assembly. A popular leader would carry a proposal for 
pay for jurymen: the state would provide the cost of tickets 
for the theatre: sooner or later the money would have to 
come out of the pockets of the rich. There was a recognized 
system by which the cost of many of the greater public 
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services was defrayed by the rich. A wealthy man would 
fit out a warship at his own expense: or he would sponsor 
the costly training of a chorus for the production of a 
tragedy by one of the poets who were the glory of Athens. 
Many of the great men of the city were proud to display 
their wealth thus worthily: and in the early prosperous days 
of the democracy such men stepped easily and naturally 
into a commanding position in the city. An aristocrat like 
Nicias had all the advantages of breeding and education 
behind him, and the people were ready to listen to his 
opinions. But the situation began to change with the rise 
of the demagogues, the men of the people; and in the later 
days of distress and exhaustion, when money was scarce, the 
aristocrats were fair game. They could expect scant justice 
from the citizen jury-courts. The crowded jurors were 
chiefly interested in their own pay, and if it could come from 
nowhere else it could be obtained by fining the citizen who 
was accused. Such abuse of the courts was notorious; men 
were accused and fined on frivolous pretexts, and usually 
if a man was threatened with an action his wisest course 
was to buy off the informer. Many who were obnoxious to 
the democracy were driven into exile, and steadily plotted 
to compass their return with the help of the city's enemies. 

It was therefore not surprising that at the end of the 
PelopKDnnesian War the oligarchs of Athens snatched at the 
chance which the victory of Sparta afforded them. Backed 
by the Spartans, the Thirty Tyrants seized control at Athens, 
and a reign of terror ensued. Most prominent and blood¬ 
thirsty was Critias, a man earnest in the , discussion of 
philosophy, and violent and fanatical in action. Nothing 
would divert him from his purpose: it was no time for 
moderation. He insisted on the condemnation of Thera- 
menes, who had tried to work for a moderate constitution 
from the days of the Four Hundred onwards, and was called 
on all sides a turncoat for his pains. Certainly his career 
was kaleidoscopic, but those were days when lack of 
fervour was interpreted as treachery, and it is significant 
that Julius Caesar when praising Cicero could speak of 
Pericles and Therarnenes in the same breath. (Plutarch, 
Life of Cicero.) Therarnenes met his end bravely, saying, 
as he drank the fatal cup of hemlock, “ A health to the 
gentle Critias." The excesses of the Thirty brought the in- 
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evitable reaction. The tyrants were swept away, and so 
vivid was the memory of the reign of terror that the 
democracy was now secure for the future. 

The democracy at Athens in the fourth century tended 
to be more moderate than those of many other cities: for 
peace was bringing prosperity, and a middle class was 
growing in power, so that policy was not always swayed 
by the votes of the masses—especially as the juror’s pay 
was not enough to keep a man in idleness, and so politics 
came to be left to those who could spare the time; just as 
in warfare the day of the citizen-soldier was past and the 
professional mercenary was taking his place. In fact, all 
over Greece men were becoming increasingly apathetic in 
politics. 

In commerce, however, they were far from apathetic. 
When the exhaustion of the war had passed Greece settled 
down to a period of unparalleled richness. Never had trade 
been so vigorous. The products of Greece found their way 
all over the Mediterranean world, from Spain to the Black 
Sea. The Scythians in distant Russia exported corn, and 
bought great jars of oil and wine. From the ends of the 
earth, metals, flax, and timber came to Greece. Athens was 
again a centre of commerce. A banking system developed. 
The houses of the rich became increasingly comfortable 
and luxurious. Men’s outlook was becoming more material¬ 
istic. Fourth-century Athens did not set up before itself 
the ideal of being an education to Greece: it seemed more 
important that there should be good hotels for the en¬ 
couragement of visitors. The same trend was noticeable in 
art. The old majesty of the Phidian gods was gone. Art 
was ,an amenity of life, not an inspiration. The artists 
indeed were of incomparable skill: the gods and goddesses 
fashioned by Praxiteles were supremely beautiful and grace¬ 
ful : but they were human, not beings of divine power, awful 
in beauty. Man was the measure of all things, and some¬ 
thing of man’s commercial spirit was entering art. People 
came from far and near to gaze at the Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles which was the proud possession of the men of 
Cnidus: and so highly did the Cnidians value it that later 
they refused the offer of a king to release them from tribute 
in exchange for it. It was in fact the special distinction of 
Cnidus and a supreme attraction for tourists. 
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In the refinements of life Greek culture was becoming 
more practical, efficient, and complex. The Greek 
fourth century was living in a world of modernity, ine 
old conventional beliefs and standards were challenged, the 
shock of war had unsettled men's minds, and people lelt 
they were living in an age of " enlightenment —which 
really meant that they were adrift, intellectually and 
morally. And in spite of the aU-peryasiveness of this 
competent mechanical culture the Hellenic race did not nse 
to a sense of its responsibility to the world as a whole. 
Instead of attempting to lead civilization to fresh triumphs, 
as the Athenian Empire might have done if it had endured, 
the Greeks frittered away their great abilities in jealousy 
and squabbles. The idea of a world-citizenship was as yet 
foreign to the Greek mind: the Greek still thought in terms 
of the city-state. A few men rose to a wider yi^w- fp 
last days of the Peloponnesian War the sophist Gorgias of 
Leontini had made an eloquent entreaty to Spa^a and 
Athens (appropriately enough it was at the Pan-Hellenic 
Festival at Olympia) to settle their differences and to coni- 
bine against Persia; and in the fourth century, when it 
became evident that the Greeks would never combine 01 
their own free will, the great Athenian pamphleteer Isoc¬ 
rates, the founder of rhetoric, boldly looked outside Greece 
and called upon the half-Greek Philip of Macedon to assume 
the leadership of the Greeks and to unite them against 
Persia. To the orator Demosthenes such a course seemed 
a betrayal of the freedom which was the most precious 
possession of the Greek. Nobly did Demosthenes inspire 
the Athenians in the losing struggle against , I 

matic skill and trickery and the irresistible army of Pmlip. 
and even after the fatal battle of Chaeronea he could still 
cling to his belief in freedom. ” "Vou cannot, you cannot 

have been wrong.” . ^ 

The Greek would never have persuaded himselr tnat 

anything was more important than the autonomy 
had been the foundation of Greek civilization: only the 


* It was a severe handicap to the Athenians that matters 
to be given full discussion in the freedom of popular 
the Greeks acted the enemy had been amply fomwamed and 
impossible* On the other hand the autocratic Philip could ^ 

and unexpectedly, and could confound the Greeks by clever trea ry 

his negotiations. 
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crushing successes of Philip and the large vision of Alex¬ 
ander could give him the wider view. The city-state to a 
Greek was all that made life worth living: a man was a 
part of his city, and the city was the men: only by identify¬ 
ing themselves with its freedom of activity could they 
attain fullness of life. Obviously there were many things 
wrong with the city: yet the Greek felt that they were 
internal ailments, and a solution was to be found within 
the framework of the city-state. This presupposition lay 
behind the great attempt of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
to settle what was the Aim of man and what constituted a 
Good Life. Hitherto Greek speculation had been concerned 
with the scientific secrets of the Universe. With Socrates 
philosophy took a new turn: it developed an interest in the 
Soul of Man. Scientific thought indeed still went on in a 
parallel course, and Leucippus and Democritus propounded 
the Atomic Theory which was a triumph of materialistic 
thought with a deep influence on later science: but for the 
development of philosophy, ethics, politics and religion the 
Socratic Revolution was of far greater importance. 

Socrates lived through the stormy days of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War. He fought as a soldier—with imperturb¬ 
able courage. In the campaign before Potidaea he saved 
the life of the young Alcibiades. hi the lost battle of 
Delium he was very far from being borne down by the 
flying: indeed, as Laches says in Plato's Dialogue of that 
name, if the rest of the Athenians had behaved like Soc¬ 
rates the result would have been very different. Socrates 
might have been in the streets of Athens for all the notice 
he took of the pursuit. He was stalking along unper¬ 
turbed, with his nose in the air and rolling his eyes about, 
looking calmly at both enemies and friends, and making 
ii clear even at a distance that he was not a man to be 
trifled with. In this way he and his companion Laches 
escaped. For, says Alcibiades telling the story (in Plato's 
Symposium), it is this kind of man who is never molested 
in war. 

A further example of Socrates' steadiness was given in 
the last days of the war. It was after the victory of 
Arginusae. For the three days of the family festival of 
the Apaturia the streets of Athens had been full of mourners 
clad in black. The Assembly met in a ferment of anger 
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against the generals who had won the battle but had failed 
to rescue their drowning comrades. Of the eight generals 
the six who had ventured to return to Athens were 
under arrest. The utterly illegal proposal was made that 
the fate of all should be decided by a single vote, ihe 
few moderate men threatened the proposer witli indictrnent 
for illegality. A great clamour arose: men shouted that 
these objectors should be included with the generals, the 
sovereign people should vote on all together. Ihe indic- 
ment was withdrawn in fear, and the presidents of me 
Assembly yielded to terrorism, all except Socrates. He 
refused to countenance the illegality, and maintained the 
right of each general to a separate trial: but he could do 

nothing against the uproar. c • j 

Seven years later he showed the same constancy of mind 

when condemned to death. .. 

Socrates was a fairly poor man, a stone-cutter, it is said, 

by trade. His ugly but likable face was a familiar sight 
in th^streets of Athens. He was a supreme talker, ready 
for a discussion with anyone, always imperturbable, a 
welcome guest at the tables of the rich. Alcibiades and 
many others, youn^ and old, were his devoted friends 
His wants were few: he could endure privation—but it it 
was a time for drinking, he could outdrink everybody e se. 
At the end of the Symposium, for instance, 

night carouse and-discussion most of the 

asleep: Aristodemus awoke at dawn and found that 

Socrates was still awake, drinking out of a ' 

and trying to persuade Agathon and Aristophanes 
genius of Tragedy was the same as that of Comedy, oo 
his hearers were too drowsy to contradict him. first ®tie 
and then the other fell asleep. Socrates left them where 
they lay, walked to the Lyceum, had a bath, worked a 

day, and went home at night as usual. 

Socrates' argumentativeness, though exasperating 
his opponents, was not a mere beating of the air. 1 was 

essential to his philosophic method. He 
Truth, amlh^mhed to-findTou^ could 

be surgTbathe Phaedo he confesses how he turned away 
the speculations of Ionian Science about 
The scientists described how the universe , 

stituted, but did not explain why it was best that it should 
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be so. Socrates heard that Anaxagoras based his explana¬ 
tion on Mind, and he turned to his book with excitement. 
Here at last, he thought, was a system worth studying. 
But when he read the book, he found that Anaxagoras 
merely posited Mind as a sort of initial motion, and pro¬ 
ceeded to work out the development with purely mechanical 
explanations. Socrates turned away in disappointment, 
and gave himself to a proper study of Mind. It seemed 
to him that Mind should be the basis of any sound 
:)hilosophy, for of mind man can have first-hand know- 
edge. The speculations of scientists about the material 
make-up of the world were so much conjecture. No 
explanation would satisfy Socrates if it did not show the 
purpose of things, why it was best that they should be so. 
He was looking at things from the human standpoint, and 
began to study Man and his thoughts. But in this there 
must be precision: merr^ thoughts are vague and lack 
definition. Socrates found himself beginning to question 
the recognized conceptions of ethics and politics. People 
imagine they have a fair idea of what they mean by 
Justice, Honesty, or some such large concept: they will 
quote a proverb which fits common experience, will take 
it for granted, and will unthinkingly base their conduct on 
it. Socrates forced them to think. In a casual conversation 
at the street corner, someone would mention perhaps the 
piety of some course of action. Socrates would assume 
therefore that the man knew what piety was, and he would 
ask him for a definition. The man might define it by 
quoting examples, but this would not do for Socrates. He 
wanted the thhg itself, and ruthlessly pointed out how the 
explanations given were partial and inadequate. He raised 
objection after objection, posing all the while as an earnest 
co-operator in the search for truth, till finally the man was 
driven to confess that he did not know Piety, though he 
had started with the firm conviction that he could tell when 
a man was pious. Very often, therefore, the argument 
would end in an impasse, as Socrates confessed his own 
ignorance; but he claimed that he was wiser than most 
men, in that he recognized his own ignorance. 

It is not wonderful that such methods made Socrates 
extremely unpopular in some quarters. He delighted in 
exposing the shallowness of pretentious men who thought 
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they were wise; and they hated to be shown up before an 
audience. Socrates was a master of tlie sustained argumen 
and the clever objection which will demolish a loose 
dogmatic assertion; and certainly some of his arguments, 
as they are given to us by Plato, seem merely des^uctive 
logic-chopping. They appeared so to his 
Plato was fully aware of the fact. In the Republic he 
makes an objector say that Socrates' argunients adnut ot 
no refutation but carry no conviction (as Hume said oi 
Berkeley’s). Socrates is like a clever draughts-player. He 
makes move after move till finally his opponent is cornered. 
but the opponent feels that his defeat is due to his o\wn lac 
of skill. Even so, a man refuted by Socrates is of his old 
opinion still, altliough he has admitted assent step by step 

to Socrates’ claims. . , , 

Socrates’ aim, however, was not success in verbal 

triumphs of destructiveness: he was consciously trymg to 

clear the ground for the construction of a sure saence, and 

he was laying the foundations of a philosophy by turnmg 

men’s thoughts to abstract conceptions such as Bravery 

and Honesty rather than particular examples of brave or 

honest men. From this the great Platonic system was to 

develop. ^ , 

In all that we have said, however, we must remember 

that it is difficult to be sure how far Socrates actually went 
himself. He left no writings, and the vast impression mat 
he made on the development of human thought depenc^d 
for its transmission on his pupils’ remembrances o* 
sayings. For our knowledge of Socrates we are dependent 
on an account written by Xenophon, and, most of aU, on 
the Dialogues which Plato wrote as a memorial or nis 
master. These magnificent works of art probably ^ve us 
a very good idea of Socrates’ method of proceeding by 
statement and question; but they were composed over a 
period of many years, and all this time Plato s own thought 
was developing and influencing the construcbon oi tne 
Dialogues, so that the later dialogues seem to indicate not 
so much the old plain Socratic outlook as the tremendous 
and majestic development of which Plato found it capab^. 
It is often difficult to decide whether a doctnne m the 
Dialogues really goes back to Socrates, or is 
worked over by Plato, or is a new contribution ot Plato s 
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own. They do not even give a systematic presentation of 
Platonism; there are inconsistencies and changes of 
emphasis, such as one would expect in a presentment of 
the thought of a lifetime: but however far they have pro¬ 
gressed from the original thought of Socrates, it is the 
remembrance of Socrates that inspires them, and they are 
the most sublime monument that ever a pupil has raised 
to his master/' 

Unfortunately, it was the destructive power of Socrates' 
metliod which was most easily assimilable by many young 
men who flocked to hear him. From him they learnt a 
facility of caustic repartee which they proceeded to parade 
before their elders. Old men, rich in experience, wise 
generals of the old school, who had built up the empire 
of Athens, found themselves helpless before the arguments 
of their clever sons, who could demolish the conventional 
wisdom of their fathers but were incapable of putting 
anything solid in its place The old men could not under¬ 
stand the youtliful anxiety which saw through the old 
beliefs of religion, questioned the maxims of conduct, and 
restlessly but helplessly sought for some new foundations 
in reason. The strain of war was unsettling the minds of 
the Greeks. People began to notice how the new genera¬ 
tion had not the character of the old. Alcibiades was 
brilliant but not to be trusted. Critias could discuss fine 
philosophy but was the most brutal of the Thirty Tyrants; 
and men noticed that both Alcibiades and Critias had been 
prominent among the followers of Socrates. 

In 399 B.c. Socrates was brought to trial for irreligion 
and for “ corrupting the minds of the young." Probably 
the intention was merely the silencing of Socrates, for his 
freedom of speech was considered dangerous for the new 
democracy. His prosecutors could not see that, though he 
was indeed critical of democracy, his main passion was 
for justice and legality: they forgot that in the days of 
Critias and the Thirtv, Socrates at the risk of his life had 
neglected to obey when the Thirty ordered him to an 
unjust arrest of one of their victims. Socrates was a strong 
supporter of Law, even though he was critical of details: 
but the democracy could not endure the free spirit of 
inquiry which he imparted to the young. Nevertheless, 
the prosecution would probably have been content with his 
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banishment, and did not really desire his death. Evente, 
however, so turned out that the democracy incurred the 
odium of condemning to death the wisest, justest and 

best " of all the men of his day. 

There was a custom by which in such trials both 
prosecutor and defendant named suitable penalties. In the 
trial of Socrates the prosecutor demanded the death penalty, 
probably expecting that Socrates would propose a milder 
but still substantial penalty such as exile; in which case it 
was almost certain that the judges would have voted for the 
easier alternative. But Socrates took a high line in his 
defence. He had obviously no fear of death, and this in 
itself angered his judges. To him the intolerable thing was 
prohibition from fulfilling his duty to Athens. He could 
not endure banishment or a vow of silence. He told the 
Athenians, what they could barely understand, that he did 
not speak for mere love of words: he must obey the Divme 
Command, and he looked on himself as entrusted with a 
mission to show to men their greatest good, to show them 
that each man must debate continually about Virtue and 
the true excellence of the soul, for the life which was nc^ 
tested and proved by such examination was not worth 
living. It was impossible to be silent on such a matter. it 
would have meant disobedience to the god. Socrates was 
as uncompromising as an Old Testament prophet; as Amos, 
who heard the call of God and must obey it; as Jeremiah, 
who felt a burning fire within him compelling him to speak. 
It is typical of the difference between the Greek and the 
Hebrew that whereas the Hebrew who heard the call 
into a flaming denunciation or exhortation, the Greek did 
not rush into prophecy, but sought to influence his hearers 
by reasoned argument. Yet essentially the motive ^f the 
Greek was no less religious. The Hebrew started with God 
as a presupposition, and needed no argument: the Greek 
began with the human and tried to rise to the divme; but 
to such a man as Socrates the divine compulsion was always 
present in the background. And it seems that Plato felt that 
there was a point beyond which reason could not go, and 
then he fell back on myth as the least inadequate way of 
expression: and the myths in Plato's dialogues are as 
sublime and beautiful as some of the greatest utterances oi 
the Hebrew prophets. 
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Socrates himself claimed to be influenced at times by a 
‘ ‘ divine signal.' ’ What its nature was it is difficult to guess, 
but when it came it seems to have caused him to abandon 
unquestioningly a contemplated course of action. It forbade 
him to enter politics. Socrates was very reticent about it. 
In the Republic he dismisses it as irrelevant to his argument, 
for he thinks that hardly any other men have had such a 
mentor. Even to common people it was evident at times 
that Socrates, the sturdy soldier, was living apart in a mys¬ 
terious world of his own. He would stand in a trance of 
contemplation. “ Look, how our partner’s rapt.” On the 
Potidaean campaign he stood once in meditation for a 
whole day and night, and the soldiers encamped around to 
observe him. At last he finished and walked serenely away. 

In his trial he affronted the judges by claiming that, as 
he had tried to benefit Athens to the best of his power in 
obedience to the divine command, a small penalty was 
adequate, and in fact all that he could afford. To many 
this seemed flagrant contempt of court”: no man ought 
to be so careless of his life when he was on trial. By a 
majority the death penalty was carried. 

As it happened, a month elapsed between the condemna¬ 
tion and the execution. Socrates spent the time calmly in 
prison, in chains but treated with much kindness. His 
friends came often to visit him, and with them he had long 
discussions as of old. He could easily have escaped if he 
had wished: in fact it is probable that many who had con¬ 
demned him would have been glad to hear that he had gone. 
But to Socrates escape would have been a betrayal of his 
principles. It would have meant the exile which he had 
refused. Moreover all his life he had stood by Law. He 
was now legally condemned, and must not flout the Law. 
He could do his country’s law no greater service than allow¬ 
ing it to take its course. So to the end he resisted the 
persuasion of his friends. 

The story of the last day of Socrates’ life is told in the 
Phaedo of Plato. The conclusion of this dialogue is one of 
the most moving passages in the literature of the world. 
Socrates argues serenely in support of his faith in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. He comforts his friends and tells them 
not to give way to tears. He smiles when they talk of the 
disposal of his body: he himself will be free where they 
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cannot catch him: he is going to a better existence. 

His death is easy and painless. He has to drink a bowl 
of hemlock, which induces gradual paralysis. He drinks 
it cheerfully, walks about, and then lies down. “ Crito, we 
owe a cock to Aesculapius: see that the debt is paid." Then 
he says no more; his face is uncovered, and Crito closes his 
eyes and mouth. 

At the time of the death of Socrates Plato was not yet 
thirty years old. He was a rich young man and had intended 
to follow a political career, in which he might well have 
attained the front rank as a statesman. But the evils of the 
politics of Athens aroused his disgust, and the condemnation 
of Socrates finally sickened him. He turned away and 
decided to give his life to carrying on the work of his master. 
The state of Athens was diseased, but the remedy was to be 
sought not amid the confusion of the Assembly, but in an 
attempt to go to the root of the matter, to discover what was 
the kind of life at which men should aim, and how a state 
should be organized to make this life possible. It was the 
very aimlessness of democracy which seemed to Plato one 
of its chief evils. People indeed had many aims, but each 
was the enthusiasm of a moment, and there was no sense 
of steadily holding to the pursuit of one comprehensive Ideal 
against which the exigencies of every day could be seen in 
their true perspective. Rarely has there been a more pene¬ 
trating, scathing, and just criticism of democracy than that 
in the Republic of Plato: and yet we must remember that 
the very worth of a criticism is often a measure of the 
strength and merit of the thing which has been deemed 
worthy of attack, and that Socrates and Plato were them¬ 
selves products of the tradition of freedom that had 
descended with the democracy from the days of Cleisthenes 
and Pericles. Under another form of government their fear¬ 
less rational criticism would have been strangled at birth. 

Now for Plato the character of a state depends on the 
character of its citizens. The state exists to make it possible 
for them to live a civilized life: it is only in a state that man 
is able to attain the fullness of life of which he is capable: 
and the State in its turn takes its tone from the characters 
of those who compose it. This does not mean that all men 
must reach a dead level of attainment: when we label a state 
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as wise we look mainly at the wisdom of its statesmen and 
leaders: a state is brave by virtue of the courage of its 
soldiers, and so on. Every man has his place and his re¬ 
sponsibility, and contributes to the whole. But the whole 
must be working for something : there must be some ultimate 
aim. 

Now according to Plato men were aiming at the wrong 
things, and the result was a chaos of conflicting interests. 
Those who gave a thought to the matter might agree in a 
desire to pursue the Good; but as to what the Good was, 
there was difference of opinion: some said it was pleasure, 
others honour, others wealth or power. The real question, 
therefore, was wider than the details of politics: it was 
nothing less than a discussion of the nature of Man; and 
this involved the consideration of such things as human 
Purpose, the destiny of the Soul and its status in the Uni¬ 
verse, the comparison of True Existence with the fleeting 
show of the everyday world, the possibility of Design and 
Purpose in the Universe itself. The philosophy of Plato was 
wider than political theory; we cannot even say that it 
started from politics. Its results indeed were applied to the 
peculiar Greek conception of the city-state and fitted into 
that framework: but the inquiry itself extended over the 
whole field of the Universe, with particular attention to the 
microcosm, Man. 

The thought of Plato was not rounded dogmatically into 
a final and systematic whole: indeed the fact that it found 
expression in the form of dialogue showed that there was 
scope left for development, and that opinions stated might 
have to be abandoned under force of criticism; but in its 
general effect it was one of the supreme triumphs of the 
human intellect. Plato achieved the prodigious feat of 
producing a theory which stood in its own right, but 
smoothly included and explained some of the most sinking 
results of the many earlier scientific systems which had 
appeared contradictory and utterly opposed to each other. 
Ceaseless flow, unchanging permanence, the abstractions of 
mathematics, the concept of Design, all found a place. The 
core of his system is the Theory of Ideas or Forms, which 
finds classical expression in the Republic] and to the 
Republic we must now turn, for it is the most famous 
and typical of the Dialogues although far from showing 
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the latest developments of his doctrine. 

The subtitle of the Republic is ** About Justice," and it 
is not till the discussion is well under way that we see why 
it is called the Republic at all. The oftener the work is read 
the more one is impressed by the subtlety of its cons^uction. 
For instance, in the first of the ten books of which it is 
composed, Socrates, the central figure, gains a number of 
triumphs over his opponents which seem to be due to little 
more than skill in the abuse of words, and he ends on a note 
of frustration, confessing that he has talked about Justice but 
has not found what it is, itself. So far the Republic has been 
on a par with many others of the irritating, empty triumphs 
of Socrates. But it is only when we have experienced the 
profundities of the next nine books that we realize that the 
first book is a perfect introduction, and that there are many 
hints in it, which, reflected by later illumination, are seen 
to be foreshadowing all the rest. Again, the Republic is a 
long search for Justice, and we remember afterwards that 
in the beautiful introductory pages which give the setting 
of the dialogue we were introduced to a man who by all 
the conventional standards was just, the old man Cephalus 
sitting at ease on a cushion, chatting pleasantly with 
Socrates, and going off with a laugh to attend to the sacri¬ 
fices when the young men begin to talk philosophy. Dis¬ 
cussion about justice is not for him. It is altogether fitting, 
as Cicero said, that Cephalus should take no part in what 
is to follow: but his presence at the beginning sheds its 
influence over the whole of the book. Plato, for all his 
theorizing, does not lose sight of everyday practical life. 

The first part of the Republic gives a vivid picture of 
the confusion which then reigned in Athens about the bases 
of morality. Thinking men felt that the ground had been 
cut from beneath their feet. The stress of war and modern 
conditions had undermined the old beliefs, and men were 
making desperate but crude attempts to formulate theories 
of conduct and to seek for reasonable foundations in the 
chaos. 

A remark by Cephalus makes Socrates innocently raise 
the question of the nature of Justice. The conventional 
answer is first tried. The old maxim " Tell the truth and 
pay your debts " is produced as a definition, but it is soon 
disposed of. Cases are found where it fails to define justice. 
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Must I give back borrowed weapons to a madman, for 
instance ? Yet there is a shadow of truth in it, if we inter¬ 
pret the words aright. 

The blustering sophist Thrasymachus breaks into the 
discussion with the assertion that Justice is nothing more or 
less than the “ Interest of tlie Stronger." The laws of a 
community are made by those who have power, and they 
make them to their own advantage. Every man would be 
unjust if he could, and in practical life the unjust man con¬ 
trives to get round the laws, so that he is always a gainer 
in comparison with the just man who conscientiously pays 
his dues. The successfully unjust man gains influence and 
power; and if he is unjust on the large scale and becomes 
tyrant of his city everyone calls him happy and blessed. 
This shows that men really admire injustice and censure it 
only because they are afraid they may be the victims of it. 

Socrates points out inconsistencies in the argument and 
says moreover that injustice is a weakness in a state. 
There must be honour even among thieves. Government, 
if the word is taken in its strict meaning, is an art that looks 
to the benefit of the governed and not the profit of the 
governor. 

Thrasymachus retires in confusion from the argument, 
but Glaucon and Adeimantus, two young men, brothers, 
think that Socrates' victory has been too facile. With the 
second book the heavy artillery opens fire. Glaucon and 
Adeimantus, while confessing that their real sympathies are 
wholly on the side of justice, nevertheless declare that they 
will put the opposite point of view as strongly as they can; 
and to any honest reader what they say is most disturbing 
and strikes deep at the conscience. Glaucon declares that 
justice is the product of convention. Everyone would be 
unjust if he could, but the risks attendant on the resulting 
chaos would be too great. People therefore have combined 
to find a compromise, a modus vivendi : they agree to for¬ 
go the chances of excessive selfishness, and by this com¬ 
bination the many who are weak become collectively strong 
and are able to coerce those who are restive. But if a man 
could do injustice and escape the penalties he would not let 
conscience deter him. To show the true merits of justice 
and injustice we must place on one side the unjust man who 
is clever enough to persuade people that he is just and to 
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gain universal approval and honour, and on the other side 
the just man, relying only on his justice, misunderstood, 
persecuted and finally killed because everyone thinks him 
unjust. For we must put the case as strongly as possible 
against him and must therefore debar him from all worldly 
success. Now which of these lives shall we prefer ? If we 
have any hesitation about our answer we cannot say that 
we esteem justice as sufficient in itself. 

Adeimantus supports Glaucon by saying that proverbial 
wisdom praises justice only for its material advantages, and 
even says that the unjust man can avert the displeasure of 
the gods by bribing them. Such talk is surely pernicious: 
he wishes to hear from Socrates a comparison of justice and 
injustice in themselves, without reference to consequences. 

At last Socrates takes up his tale. He answers not by 
finding faults in the arguments, but by beginning afresh. 
Glaucon has stated a theory which is entirely self-consistent: 
but it is wrong, as both Glaucon and Socrates believe. 
Socrates counters it by putting forward an alternative theory 
and developing it at length—and we are left to choose 
between the two. 

It now becomes clear why the dialogue is called the 
Republic, The central point of Socrates* method of 
approach is that there is an analogy between the State and 
the character of the individual man—in both, for example, 
one element may bear rule over another. The individual, 
with his conflicting desires, is the State in little: and there¬ 
fore if we are searching for the nature of justice in an 
individual soul it may help us if we first take up the inquiry 
on a larger scale, and search for justice in a State. 

Let us build up a State theoretically from its origins. 
A State arises out of the primitive needs of man. As long 
as every man has to provide for all his own needs there is 
barbarism: but as soon as it is discovered that one man has 
an aptitude for building, another for weaving, and so on, 
and an arrangement is made by which each man specializes 
in that for which he is most fitted, we have the beginnings of 
a state. It need not be a large state: four or five men 
may suffice; but the cardinal principle of it is specializa¬ 
tion, every man doing his own work. As it prospers, it 
will grow, and more trades will arise to satisfy new needs. 
Justice in such a state will lie somewhere in the dealings 
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of the citizens with one another. 

Such a simple state, however, may seem to provide a 
tame life. Luxuries will be wanted, and it will cease to be 
self-sufficient. Clashes will arise with its neighbours, and 
there will be war. There must therefore be a body of 
soldiers, a class of Guardians, trained to protect the state; 
and, on our principle of specialization, if they are to be truly 
efficient, they must concentrate on this task and on nothing 
else. The choice of these men and their education will there¬ 
fore be of supreme importance. 

They must be educated both in body and in soul, and 
a due balance must be kept, for they must be neither 
weaklings nor boorish. They must take kindly to their 
education, for it is only if one loves offers pursuit that one 
makes real progress. The education will be carefully 
graded from childhood onwards, from easy fables and 
gentle exercise to more severe training; and there will be 
repeated tests by which the less worthy pupils are relegated. 
For the perfect guardians must be strong and swift in war, 
and must have a mental balance which keeps them stead¬ 
fastly to their duties. They must learn harmony by being 
brought up in a harmonious environment, a land of fair 
sights and sounds, where beauty shall flow into the eye and 
ear, “ like a health-giving breeze from a purer region, and 
insensibly draw the soul from earliest years into likeness 
and sympathy with the beauty of reason.'' 

The Guardians will live a communal life. We must not 
allow them private property or even separate homes and 
family ties. There must be no partial affections to distract 
them from their love for the state. 

We are now talking exclusively of the Guardians, the 
most important class. The inferior classes, artisans and the 
like, will live more normally. Out of the Guardians we 
shall choose the best men, after rigorous examination, to 
proceed to a higher education and to become the legislators 
and leaders of the state. 

We notice now that we have three main classes; the 
Leaders, the lesser guardians or Auxiliaries, and the 
Masses; and we see that these divisions of the State 
correspond very remarkably to the three parts or aspects of 
the Soul of an individual; for a man has a rational part, 
a spirited or courageous part, and a mass of urgent desires. 
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There are four virtues; wisdom, courage, temperance, and 
iustice. We call a state wise by reason of wisdom m its 
leaders, courageous if its soldiers are brave, temperate if 
there is harmony between the classes, and just if every class 
confines itself to doing its own proper work. Similarly, by 
analogy, in a man, justice is found when every part does its 
own work and no part seeks to go beyond its own tasks. 

This, then, is the answer of the Republic to the question 
“ What is Justice? ” Stated thus, it seems somewhat bald 
and dogmatic: but it cannot be appreciated or criticized 
until it has been worked out in full detail. Six more books 
have still to be given to it before the end is reached; and 
the elaboration of the theme flashes with stimulating com¬ 
ments. There are passing discussions which are no mere 
asides, but fall naturally into the scheme and contribute to 
the richness of the whole. The most modern theories ot 
Education are anticipated, the value of the abstract Sciences 
is discussed, there is a sketch of a Theory of Art; we hear 
of the nature of Contradiction in Logic, of Music and 
Rhythm, of propriety in Dramatic Art, of the evil prosjierity 
of Physicians, of the qualifications of Judges, of the value 
of Eugenics, of the distinction in the quality of Pleasures. 
We hear also of the goodness of God, and the immortality 
and the destiny of the Soul. And everything in all this is 

relevant to the discussion of the Ideal City. 

In the eighth and ninth books Plato gives a semi- 
historical fantasy of the decline of a state from perfection. 
There are four stages of decline. First, the Intellectual 
Leaders may falter, and the Auxiliary Guardians m^ usurp 
their place. The spirited or courageous part of the state 
prevails at the expense of the rational. Men fhmk ot 
honour, not wisdom, as the most desirable thing. There is 
emulation which breeds disunion: but inasmuch as the 
Soldiers are fairly noble in spirit this kind of state will not 
be wholly bad. It will in fact be somewhat like the actual 
historical state of Sparta, so much admired by the Greeks. 
It will produce a corresponding type of man, the 
whom the spirited part of the soul outweighs all the rest. 

The next stage of decline comes when the emulation 
begins to be settled by the appeal to wealth. The 
part of the soul rises from the mass of desires and beats 

down the noble spirit. 
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This emphasis on wealth causes poverty and discontent, 
and the descent is rapid. There is a revolution, and we 
find ourselves in democracy. All men now claim equality, 
and grasp at material profit. Merit is discouraged. There 
is no settled purpose or rule of life. First one leader and 
then another sways the Assembly. Men pride themselves 
on their liberty and the comprehensiveness of their interests, 
when really their State is one of aimlessness and licence. 
The typical man in such a State is the democratic man, in 
whose soul first one passion and then another has the 
mastery. 

The danger for such a man is that one overpowering 
passion will arise, and dominate and warp his whole soul. 
To this man corresponds the Tyrannical State, where one 
citizen has posed as the champion of some Cause, has won 
support, has beaten down opposition, and has become 
absolute Dictator. He tyrannizes over a nation of slaves, 
and is called happy and blessed: but in reality he is himself 
the greatest slave of all, and in the grip of his overmastering 
passion. This is the final evil of a State, the nemesis of 
Democracy. 

The Tyrannical State is at the furthest extreme from the 
State with which we started. The good state indeed was 
governed autocratically, but its Guardians were recognized 
intellectual leaders, and everyone acquiesced in their control, 
for they were steeped in the spirit of philosophy. 

The philosophical training of these Guardians, their 
Higher Education, is the central part of the Republic, and 
no short sketch can do justice to it. It is based on the 
Theory of Ideas or Forms. (We can use the word Forms 
as an alternative for “ Ideas,” and thereby emphasize that 
by an "Idea” Plato did not mean a thought or mental 
concept—such a meaning belongs to a much later 
philosophy.) 

A philosopher seeks for Knowledge and that which is 
Eternal. The everyday world is a mass of changing 
phenomena and defies exact description. A thing which is 
beautiful is also in some respects ugly. About such things 
we can only have Opinion, not Knowledge. The philosopher 
looks away from the many variable beautiful things to the 
Abstract Beauty, the thing in itself; about It we can make 
precise statements, and we can have Knowledge. It is by 
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sharing in it, or embodying it, that the objects of the world 
become beautiful. So over against the present world of 
coming-to-be and passing away there is the world of the 
Eternal Forms. Beauty, Justice, and so forth. It alone has 
Peing, and it is the study of the Philosopher. At the crown 
of it is the Supreme Good, the form which explains every¬ 
thing else and indeed is the Fount of Being. The Good 
stands to the World of Intelligence as the Sun stands to 
the everyday visible world, as source of Light and Life. 
Suppose that men lived in a cave and made the most of 
their world of semi-darkness. A man who was dragged out 
to the daylight and saw the Sun could return (perhaps 
reluctantly) and tell them many things. So in the World 
of Intelligence, if the Philosopher by severe training has 
turned the Eye of the Soul to see the Supreme Good, he will 
feel bound by duty to return and enlighten his fellow men, 

and will worthily bear rule over them. - j ■ j 

In practice, Socrates admits, the philosopher is despised 

as a crank: but that is the fault of the present States, 
which corrupts promising young men. The most precious 
plants are harmed most if planted in evil soil. Public 
opinion causes men who might be leaders in wisdom to 
lower their standards to the level of the majority, and 
philosophy is abandoned and becomes the prey ot charlatans. 

But once having seen the Supreme Good, the 
philosopher, as it were wiping the slate clean, will refashion 
the earthly city in conformity with the pattern of the Ideal 
City laid up in heaven: and men will live, dear to the gods 
and to one another, gaining from virtue its own 
in this life, and much more in the Future Life after death. 

By the end of the discussion Plato has left reason far 
behind, and has reached the realm of faith. The Republic 
closes with a myth, glorious and moving, of the 
the Soul. Yet we notice that the discussion which has 
reached these heights of religion started with practical 
argument, in the highly prudential and hard-headed en¬ 
deavour to find what was the best and most profitable hie 
for man. The whole edifice is raised on selfishness, but it 
is a selfishness which is soon lost in the all-embracing 
kindliness of a state where no smallest member can be hurt 
without the injury affecting the whole. Aristotle likewise 
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in his Ethics and Politics makes a practical conscious effort 
to discover and to legislate for the true Happiness of Man. 
The Greek approach was such that it ignored the possibility 
of there being a virtue in Humility. Now the Platonic 
tradition was to have a lasting effect on the thoughts of 
mankind. It was a living part of the contribution of the 
intellect of Greece to the problems of civilization. But from 
a land of a very different tradition was to come a different 
doctrine—“ He that seeketh to save his life shall lose it, and 
he that loseth his life shall gain it, unto Life Eternal.” 

Nevertheless there were many points of contact between 
Platonism and Christianity. Plato would have fully agreed 
with the command ” Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” The vision of the mystic, Jewish or Christian, an 
Isaiah or a Saint John, had an affinity with the Platonic 
” turning of the eye of the Soul towards the Light.” In 
this phrase Plato's theory of Education is summed up: but 
whereas the Hebrew mystic, in his strong assurance of the 
existence of God, attained communion with the Divine by 
one leap of intuition, for the reasoning Greek it was a matter 
of patient Education. The ascent from the Cave to the 
World of Light was gradual and painful; only when reason 
had done its utmost must the appeal be made to faith. Yet 
it was not for man to presume to control the process: 
philosophy if faithfully pursued would assert its power to 
ead the way to new paths. The Good would draw men 
into s}^pathy and communion with it. 

This purposeful Platonic mysticism (adapted by the 
successors of Plato) was to have a strong influence on the 
development of early Christianity. When Christian thinkers 
decided that it would be well to link Christianity with 
philosophy to make it more acceptable to the mind of the 
West, Platonism offered many points of contact. But it was 
a dangerous ally, for it had originated in a different environ¬ 
ment and with different presuppositions. By appealing to 
it Christian theology ran grave risk of disaster. 

Plato in the Republic gave no more than a sketch of the 
method to be followed in the quest of the Ideal. He counted 
not himself to have attained: indeed he doubted if full 
Knowledge could be attained by man. Nevertheless the fact 
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that the Ideal City is never realized on earth does not detract 
from the value of looking to a pattern “ laid up in heaven. 
But for all the followers of Plato the problem was to remain 
—how was one to bridge the gap between the world of 
common experience and the world of Ideas, which alone 
had true Being ? In later centuries the great neo-Platonists 
struggled with the question, and evolved elaborate schemes, 
and in the days of conflict between Gnosticism and early 
Christianity a similar difficulty was to cause the invention 
of fantastic troops of intermediary beings beUyeen the 
Human and the Divine. For those who see an abiding value 
in Platonism the problem still exists to the present day, and 
it is one of the central problems of modem philosophy, but 
now it is regarded (in conformity with Plato s own point of 
view) rather as a question of Logic and the relation of 
thought and the symbols of thought to reality. Is a precise 
statement merely a mutilated approximation to the tmth . 
Is the only reality the flux of momentary appearances, or is 
Reality to be found in the statements of Pure Mathematics, 
removed as far as p>ossible from the influence of the world 
of sense? To what does Mathematics owe its prodigious 
success in coherent deduction ? Is it because it has a glimpse 
of final Tmth, or is it merely because it is a constmction of 
the human mind, a playing of a game according to specified 


rules ? 

Piato saw in Mathematics the key to the unders^nding 
of his method. In the Academy, the college over which he 
presided, he made the study of Mathematics the foundation 
of the curriculum. "Let no one enter who is without 
Geometry." Plato's own contributions to Mathematics were 
few, but some of his pupils made discoveries which are 
among the greatest triumphs of the Greek spirit. No one can 
understand the mind of the Greeks if he studies only 
art, literature and politics and neglects their mathematics. 
Plato's concern was with the meaning of mathematics. 

When we prove a theorem about a triangle we ^ 

figure, but we are not talking about the figure. Another 
triangular figure will do equally well; and any figure we 
draw is certain to be inaccurate: but this does not matter, 
for we are not talking about the rough chalk Imes, 
we base our results not on the tentative measurernent, but 
on reason. We are concerned with the Ideal Triangle oi 
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which the rude chalk diagram is a convenient symbol; 
and we have confidence in our results because we are talk¬ 
ing of the implications of triangularity, and not of chalk 
lines. The results of mathematics live in a world of 
abstraction, and are not affected by the inaccuracies of 
perishing chalk. Mathematics has one foot in the Ideal 
world of Knowledge—but yet its other foot is in the world 
of sense, for it was the triangular object in the world of 
experience that led to the apprehension of the Ideal 
Triangle. So just as we rise from seeing triangular objects 
to consider the Idea of triangularity, so Plato hopes that 
we may rise from the Ideas of Mathematics to the entirely 
pure world of Ideas which are not tainted by remembrance 
of the world of experience: and finally we may reach the 
Idea of the Good. Thus mathematics is a link between 
the two worlds. We shall rise from the world of sense till 
we see the supreme Good; and we shall see it illuminating 
all the rest, so that we shall be able to retrace our steps 
and to see all creation explained in one great System. 

The influence of this Platonic thought on the course of 
Science was profound, and in some respects unfortunate. 
It led men to attempt to explain the world by propounding 
systems, and by arguing what must be rather than by 
observing what were the facts. Almost immediately 
Aristotle, the pupil of Plato, protested. It was essential 
to collect as many facts as possible before attempting to 
systematize them. So Aristotle collected an immense mass 
of data, ranging from observations of the habits of marine 
animals to accounts of popular notions on ethics and 
politics; and then he produced a gigantic conspectus of the 
whole. Plato reasoned and abstracted: Aristotle, the son 
of a doctor, collected and classified. 

In astonomy Plato deprecated the patient observation 
of the skies. The true business of the astronomer was the 
theoretical discussion of the mathematical problems of 
motion in space. The starry heavens were full of imper¬ 
fections. This point of view is not wholly pernicious. The 
results of a Newton have to be checked by reference to the 
observed phenomena, but the triumph is in the theoretical 
framing of a system which is able so successfully to explain 
them. Plato s assertion of the need for systematic reason, 
coming at that period in the history of science, was most 
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opportune. Without the confident appeal to reason Greek 
science might have become a barren imitation of the 
tabulations of Egyptians and Babylonians. 

Mathematics is not a social science. Practical affairs 
may suggest new problems, but it is most powerful when 
it is building up its abstract systems, following the implica¬ 
tions, and seeing how far the unaided reason can go within 
the conditions which it has laid down for itself. The results 
may have useful applications for practical life, or they may 
not. The mathematician does not care. If he did, his 
progress would be hampered: nothing blinds the reason so 
much as twisting theory to fit a hoped-for result, (This 
does not contradict the fact that a brilliant intuition is often 
the foundation of a great theory.) 

Plato regretted that solid geometry was little studied: 
he hinted that in a good state it would be subsidized. It 
was not long before one of his pupils, Menaechmus, by 
slicing a cone, discovered the curves called the Conic 
Sections, Within a hundred years the working out of this 
subject gave the world the most brilliant achievement of 
the Greek mathematical mind. The system is almost 
perfect; later work has indicated new methods of approach, 
but has not detracted from its value. Yet, for practical 
applications, few subjects could seem more useless. It was 
not till the seventeenth century that it was discovered that 
it held the secret of the Solar System. 

Eudoxus, another of Plato's pupils, achieved a brilliant 
triumph with the Theory of Proportion which is the basis 
of the Fifth Book of Euclid. There was no parallel to his 
rigorous treatment of the subject^ till the mathematicians 
of the nineteenth century produced the modern Theory of 
Number. Eudoxus' methods successfully overcame the 
difficulty of incommensurability which we mentioned in the 
chapter on Pythagoras. Here again mathematics was far 
beyond practical life. For the average man approximate 
measurement is good enough: Eudoxus was concerned with 
a problem which rose from the impossibility of obtaining 
accurate truth by measurements. 

Of course, even for Plato, mathematics ultimately came 
back to the everyday; it was, after all, part of the building 

* If we except such things as Pietro Mengoli's work on the Logarithm 
at the end of uie seventeenth century. 
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of the Ideal City. And in fact the severe training in logic 
which the Greek progress in mathematics provided was to 
give Greek science a stability of foundation which im¬ 
measurably increased the strength of the later mathemati¬ 
cians, such as Hipparchus, who indeed worked for practical 
ends and gathered together multitudes of observations, but 
produced from them not mere tables of facts, but the 
Science of Trigonometry. 

It is sometimes said that the Greeks cramped and 
weakened their geometry by restricting their constructions 
to those that could be made by ruler and compass. Actually 
the science of Geometry gained immensely in strength and 
confidence by the recognition of the possibility of this 
restriction, and the consequent efforts to find what could 
and what could not be done if the restriction were 
attoitted. The brilliant progress in the fifth century was 
stimulated by the repeated attempts to solve three famous 
problems (the trisection of the angle, the duplication of the 
cube, and the squaring of the circle), none of which can be 
solved by ruler-and-compass constructions. That there 
were other ways of doing geometry, such as the construc¬ 
tion of strange curves by mechanical contrivances, the 
Greeks were well aware. Indeed several practical solutions 
were given. Hippias was able to trisect an angle by means 
of a curious curve traced out by means of a revolving spoke 
and a bar which slides past it like the slat of a Venetian 
blind. It was later shown that the same curve could be used 
for finding the area of a circle, i.e. squaring the circle. 

With the Delian problem, the duplication of the cube, 
we may close this chapter, for if the story is true it was 
intensely practical. The men of Delos had an altar which 
was a perfect cube. A pestilence broke out, and an oracle 
said that the altar must be doubled in size. At once they 
made a new altar with edges twice as long; but the gods 
noticed that this made it eight times the size of the old one, 
and the pestilence raged unabated. Then the unhappy 
Delians saw that the problem involved finding the cube 
root of 2. How the pestilence ended we do not know. The 
problem cannot be done by ruler and compass, but it was 
an inspiration to the progress of Greek geometry. Two 
practical solutions were found by means of the Conic 
Sections of Menaechmus. 
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“ The great Emathian conqueror."— Milton. 

" The story of Alisaunder is so comune 
That every wight that hath discrecioun 
Hath herd som-what or al of his fortune." 

—Chaucer, The Monk's Tale. 


'* I '' HE most famous of the pupils of Plato was Aristotle 
A of Stagira. His native place was a Greek city in Chal- 
cidice, but he lived for some time at Athens, until he was 
called back to the north for a time to be a tutor to the young 
son of Philip of Macedon. The influence of Aristotle on 
the thought of mankind has been enormous, partiy owing 
to the fact that his writings were adopted by the thinkers 
of the Church in the Middle Ages almost as an authorized 
background to their philosophy and theology. The 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas is a com¬ 
bination of Aristotelianism and Christianity. Aristotle was 
one of the world's greatest natural scientists, writing with 
extraordinary detail and breadth of view, even though he 
made many remarkable mistakes, especially in Mechanics, 
which set the world wrong for centuries. He was an 
encyclopaedist who took the whole of knowledge for his 
domain, and went beyond physical science^ to the study 
of man, his institutions, the laws of thought and logic, and 
the crowning study of metaphysics and theology. Many 
of the questions he studied were those that had interested 
Plato. He asked again the questions: " What is justice ? ” 
“ What is the best form of government for a state? " His 
books on Ethics, the Nicomachean and the Eudemian, and 
his book on Politics, cover much of the ground of the 
Republic: but in form they are very different. There 

' It has been said that few people realize how great a biologist Aristotle 
was, because nowadays hardly anyone who reads Aristotle knows anything 
of biology, and not many modem biologists trouble to read Greek. 
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is none of the elegant style and conversational charm which 
we find in Plato. His works read as if they were notes of 
lectures, tliemselves requiring expansion and explanation, 
raising point after point according to a prearranged scheme, 
and thrashing out each point exhaustively. Yet when one 
becomes accustomed to their manner they have an attrac¬ 
tion of their own, and they rise at times to nobility. It is 
characteristic of Aristotle’s method that he backed up his 
treatise of Politics, which is still a standard w'ork on the 
subject, with a collection of accounts of the actual con¬ 
stitutions existing in over a hundred^ different states, and 
of these we fortunately possess the most important, the 
story of the development of the Constitution of Athens. 
This manuscript was discovered in the last century in the 
sands of Egypt. 

In the Ethics Aristotle asks, “ What is the End of life, 
the Tt'Xo? at which men aim? " Men say that they aim at 
evSai/jiovla, happiness, but they differ in their opinions of 
what happiness is. Aristotle says that it is Activity of the 
soul in accordance with virtue, and the truest happiness is 
the activity of the highest part of the soul, that is, reason, 
and therefore the truest happiness is found in Contemplation. 
But this is fully possible only to a divine being, and is only 
martially within the reach of man, and that only when he 
ives in a civilized society: and so the question of the best 
personal life for man is linked up with the question of the 
best Society, and the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle leads 
naturally and without a break into his Politics. We have 
again the life of the individual bound up with the life of the 
state as we had it in Plato’s Republic, 

Yet it is throughout the life of a small city-state, like the 
little states of Greece, Aristotle takes no account of the great 
empires of the barbarians. Babylon, he said, was not a 
city, but a horde of men shut in by a wall. No state should 
be too big for it to be possible for all the citizens to meet in 
the assembly to discuss questions of policy. The Greek city- 
state was a unit. It was not a mere collection of dwellings. 
All its institutions existed for the enjoyment of its citizens, 
to enable them to live a fuller life and to take a personal 
pride in their city’s achievements. This was Hellenism, as 
set forth in the “ Funeral Speech ” of Pericles. There was 

‘ Actually 158, written in collaboration with his pupils and followers. 
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nothing like it in the empires of the East, in their great com¬ 
mercial bazaars or even in their little provincial villages 
where the old men would meet “ in the gate " in the cool 
of the evening to discuss the local gossip, as they had done 
in the days of Gideon and Samuel and as they still do to-day. 
The thought of Greece was moulded not " at the gate " but 
in the Theatre, the Gymnasium, the Market Place, and the 
groves of the Academy. 

It is one of the ironies of history that no sooner had 
Aristotle written his classical treatise on Politics than his own 
pupil, Alexander the Great, caused such a revolution by his 
conquests that the idea of the City State paled into insigni¬ 
ficance before the vaster idea of a Kingdom of the World. 
Few men have had such a great influence on the history of 
the world as Alexander. His conquests, and still more, his 
ideas, turned the course of events into a new channel, and 
the effect has been permanent. Even at the time men 
realized that something new had come into the world. When 
he died it was impossible to return to the petty politics that 
he had superseded. No one ever tried to base a claim to 
power on anything that had happened before the time of 
Alexander. For good or ill Alexander gave to European 
society the idea of an oecumenical monarchy in some sense 
divine. The immediate effect of his career was the Hellen- 
ization of the East, but perhaps the greatest thing about 
him was the purpose that he seems to have formed in his 
mind of breaking down the barrier between Greeks and 
Barbarians and uniting all into one great community, the 
commonwealth of mankind, the oiKov^ivt] of later Stoic 
thought. 

Much of the interest of the study of history lies in trying 
to decide how far the things that happened were inevitable, 
and how far the course of events was changed by the appear¬ 
ance of great personalities, or even by accidents. Can we 
trace any general laws in the progress of mankind, and how 
much allowance must we make for the intervention of 
chance and the unexpected? Let us take, for instance, the 
history of the Roman Republic in its final century of agony. 
It may be said that here we have a supreme example of the 
fate of a people being swayed by a succession of giant 
personalities. Marius, Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, Antony, 
Octavian—the history of the century is the story of the clash 
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of the wills of these men, and if the character of any had been 
different, who knows what might have happened ? Now this 
is true enough, but the history of Republican Rome can be 
regarded in quite a different way. There are few better 
examples of the pitiless inevitability of history. From the 
time when Rome became dominant in Italy all was deter¬ 
mined. It was inevitable that commerce should grow, that 
Rome should fight to the death with Carthage, that she 
should be led on to overseas expansion and embarrassing 
conquests, that the financiers and ordinary business men 
should go to any lengths for their profits, that the city-state 
should be unable to secure justice for the provinces, that 
slavery should flourish and that agriculture in Italy should 
go to ruin. It was inevitable that there should at last arise 
men like the Gracchi who were not afraid to take drastic 
action, and that once the violence and confusion had begun 
there should be thrown up from the welter of conflicting 
parties and interests a succession of great personalities, 
quick to see how they could turn the passing events to their 
own advantage. One great leader gives place to another, 
until at last there arises a Caesar who is master of the 
situation. Here we have the great personality moulding 
history: but we must remember that part of his greatness 
is the fact that he is building it on the basis of inevitability, 
on the clashings of the Senate and the lower classes, that are 
ever with him and that have brought things to such a pass. 
And Caesar is assassinated, and there is again confusion till 
Augustus arises: but throughout we feel that the world is 
waiting for its great men. The great men certainly mould 
history, but even more important is the inevitability of those 
conditions which both prompt and limit their work. 

Now it is different with the career of Alexander, and in 
this respect he is greater than Caesar. Alexander did not 
merely respond to his environment to build it to a new and 
greater whole: with Alexander the man was more than his 
environment, and the ideas which he infused completely 
changed the outlook of men’s lives. Had Caesar been killed 
by the pirates who captured him in his youth Rome might 
still have found some other great man to give equilibrium 
to its chaos: but if Alexander, who often rode recklessly in 
the front of his battle-array, had been killed, as he nearly 
was, at the battle of the Granicus, there would have been 
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none of the brilliance that was struck from the Hellenistic 
Age by the contact of the Greeks with the Orient. And 
again, if Alexander had not died young in Babylon, the 
world might have been spared the centuries of confusion 
after his death, and might not have had to wait for the 
unifying influence of the Roman Empire. 

But we are anticipating: Julius Caesar still lies three 
centuries away in the future, and we have to trace the career 
of the young prince Alexander. Macedonia was a semi¬ 
barbarian state. It was hardly Greek: it had played a very 
dubious part in the war with Xerxes; but the nobles and 
upper classes at least aped the Greeks, and Philip took care 
to get the best of philosophers to train his son : so the young 
Alexander was well trained for kingship, and brought up 
moreover with a love for Homer and the conviction that he 
himself was a descendant of Achilles, fitted by birth to lead 
Greek against Asiatics. 

Philip of Macedon had developed new tactics of warfare 
which the armies of the squabbling Greek states were unable 
to resist. The average Greek army advanced to battle drawn 
up in an even line of the same depth throughout its length. 
Philip copied the idea of Epaminondas of Thebes—to have 
the army advancing en echelon, with a column or phalanx 
of immense depth and solidity on one wing. Often it was 
sixteen deep, and the lances were eighteen feet long, and 
projected bristling in the front. Such a column was hope¬ 
less y cumbrous for turning movements, but in a battle, if 
the ground had been chosen well, it was irresistible: it would 
break right through the ranks of the enemy, and then before 
it got into difficulties its success would be crowned by a 
terrific charge of the Macedonian picked cavalry which swept 
the enemy from the field. This charge was the culminating 
point of the battle, the coup de grace, and often the cavalry 
were led by the young prince himself. 

In spite of the desperate efforts of the orator Demosthenes 
to rouse the Greeks to unified action, Philip was able to 
master Greece with comparative ease. Suddenly he was 
assassinated in Macedonia, and Greece again breathed 
freely: surely Philip's work would be wasted now that there 
was only a boy at the head of things. But Alexander's total 
destruction of Thebes disillusioned them; the army that they 
fought at Chaeronea was indeed lessened by only one man; 
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and the Greeks were cowed again, and ready for Alexander 
to wake them into a new consciousness and a new unity 
by his project to revenge on the Persians their invasion of 
Europe, to carry war into Asia itself. There had already 
been encouraging successes of Greek soldiers in the East, 
as we have said. The ten thousand mercenaries under 
Clearchus the Spartan had marched as far as Babylonia to 
win the battle of Cunaxa for Cyrus against the hordes of his 
elder brother Artaxerxes II of Persia; and though their 
success was turned to defeat when Cyrus was killed in a too 
impetuous charge, the safe return of these Greeks through 
unknown and trackless Armenia under their leaders Cheiri- 
sophus and Xenophon was enough to show what Greek 
adventurers could do. And many of these same Greeks went 
again to the East in the expedition of King Agesilaus of 
Sparta, which struck boldly into Phrygia and might have 
gone farther if it had not been stopped by intrigues in Greece 
due to Persian gold. 

So now in 334 Alexander crossed the Hellespont, and 
paid due reverence to the memory of Achilles at Troy. He 
beat the Persian satrap at the battle of the River Granicus, 
and proceeded down the coast of Ionia, liberating the cities 
as he went. He passed the Taurus mountains and the 
Cilician Gates, where he could most easily have been 
stopped, and at last met the hosts of Darius and defeated 
them at the battle of Issus in 333. The famous picture by 
Philoxenus, copied in the mosaic at Pompeii, caught the 
decisive moment when Darius yielded to panic and turned 
in his chariot to flee. Alexander disdained to follow him to 
Persia: he wanted to make sure of Egypt, and so he pro¬ 
ceeded down the coast, by Phoenicia, taking Tyre and Gaza 
after sieges, until at last in 331 he entered and conquered 
Egypt. And now occurred one of the curious actions which 
marked out Alexander as different from other men: he 
departed into the desert, to the solitary and holy oasis of 
Ammon. What happened there is not known: but it was 
said that Alexander was declared by the oracle to be divine, 
the son of Zeus-Ammon, and ever afterwards he claimed 
divine rank, and coins showed the sacred rams*-homs in 
his hair. 

^exander did not stay long in Egypt, though he left a 
lasting memorial of his conquest in the foimdation of the 
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seaport of Alexandria, which was henceforth to dominate 
that part of the Mediterranean. The site was chosen with 
genius: it was almost impregnable, with the only really good 
harbour of that district, and commanding from its position 
in the Delta all the sea-going commerce of Egypt. It was 
designed by the greatest architects of the day, and was one 
of the best examples of ancient town planning. 

Leaving such projects behind him. Alexander pressed on 
in this same year to meet the Great King in a decisive battle. 
He hurried north through Syria, and across the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and the crowning conflict took place about 
forty miles from Arbela, at Gaugamela, the House of the 
Camel.'' Once more the unwieldy hosts of the Persian arniy 
were no match for the shock tactics of the trained Greeks in 
their heavy armour. Darius fled, and Alexander went on 
to occupy his capitals, Babylon and Susa. He then turned 
northwards to pursue the fallen king, and found him djung, 
stabbed by a faithless follower.^ And now Alexander took 
the golden road to Samarcand." In these next few years 
he was conquering far and wide over the East, and founding 
Greek cities as he went. This was part of his plan for 
Hellenizing the East, and his skill in the choice of sites is 
shown by the fact that some of these cities remain to this 
day as the most important places of their districts, Merv, 
Herat, and Kandahar. The name Kandahar is itself perhaps 
a corruption of the word Alexandria. Through these cities, 
peopled originally with nuclei of Greek settlers, Greek influ¬ 
ence thoroughly penetrated the East: and there are statues 
in India that would not look out of place in the Greek 
galleries of a museum. 

Alexander himself in these few years fought his way 
through Bokhara and Afghanistan to the limits of the 
Persian Empire, and descended into the plains of India, 
There in the Punjab he met an enemy worthy of himself, 
the Indian king Porus, and when the Macedonians had at 
last triumphed over the Indians with their awe-inspiring and 
unfamiliar elephants, and Porus asked Alexander to treat 
him like a king, Alexander was great enough to do so. 

* Conspirators, led by the Bactrian satrap Bessus, had seized Darius, 
bound him, and carried him away. They killed him when Alexander was 
on the point of overtaking them. The murder of Darius was a great piece 
of good fortune for Alexander. His death was necessary, and now Alexander 
could claim to be his successor and avenger. 
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Then as his soldiers refused to go any farther he turned 
back to the west, and crossed the dreadful deserts of Balu¬ 
chistan, while some of his army followed with the ships 
along the sea coast, suffering great hardships, and mightily 
amazed, as we read in Curtius Rufus {De Rebus Gestis 
Alexandri Magni) by the behaviour of the sea. They were 
familiar only with the practically tideless Mediterranean, 
and many men were nearly carried away by the tide that 
swept up the Indus. But at last Alexander got safely to 
Persia, and two years later, while he was making gigantic 
plans for the organization of the Empire, the development 
of commerce, and the exploration of the Caspian, he sud¬ 
denly died of fever. The " short but spacious monarchy 
of Alexander was over. (St. Augustine, De Civitaie Dei, 
IV, vii.) 

What the results would have been for the history of the 
world if Alexander had lived we cannot say: but what he 
had done already had been enough to change men’s outlook 
completely. There lay the great Empire of the East, open 
at last to the Greeks. Who was to inherit it? Alexander's 
young son (posthumous) and his half-brother, who were 
at first set up as joint kings, were soon swept away in the 
years of tumult and confusion as the great Macedonian 
generals of Alexander warred with one another for the 
possession of the spoils. 

“ I saw in the night visions, and behold a fourth beast, 
dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly: and it had 
great iron teeth; it devoured and brake in pieces, and 
stamped the residue with the feet of it: and it was diverse 
from all the beasts that were before it: and it had ten horns.'' 

Before the fighting actually began, one of Alexander’s 
generals, named Ptolemy, had the sagacity to get himself 
appointed governor of Egypt: and there he founded the 
Ptolemaic dynasty, which lasted down to the days of Cleo¬ 
patra. Egypt was an ideal stronghold. It was almost 
impregnable to sea attack because of the marshes at the 
delta of the Nile, and yet it could command the sea from 
the excellent harbour of Alexandria, the capital city which 
had been founded by Alexander himself. By land the only 
approach for an invading army lay across the burning 
desert between Suez and Palestine, where two thousand 
years later railway, pipe-line, and a road of wire-netting 
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were to be laid in the Great War. And so the Ptolemies 
could sit safe in Egypt behind their network of waterways, 
immune from attack and yet able to strike out when it 
pleased them: and it pleased them often, for there was 
continual strife between them and their neighbours of Syria 
for the possession of Palestine. Palestine, though geographi¬ 
cally it lay quite apart from Egypt, was nevertheless a most 
desirable possession: for through it ran the great overland 
trade route to the Euphrates, it was a good outwork and 
first line of defence for Egypt against Syria, and moreover 
it possessed forests of large timber, essential for the build¬ 
ing of big ships and one of the chief things that E^pt lacked. 

The Syrian kingdom was one of the big divisions into 
which Alexander's Empire had split. After many years of 
confused fighting, marching and counter-marching and rise 
and fall of generals, affairs settled down to a sullen 
equilibrium and three great kingdoms emerged from the 
chaos. One contained Macedonia itself and the Europ)ean 
parts of Alexander's Empire. The second was Egypt: and 
the third was Syria and the rest of the Empire, stretching 
away from Asia Minor to Persia and away to the East. It 
was difficult to say what city was its capital: the king's 
court might be at Sardis or in farthest Bactria according as 
necessities of organization or the suppression of revolt 
called him: but gradually it became clear that the natural 
capital was Antioch on the Orontes, linked to the Mediter¬ 
ranean by its port Seleucia. Seleucus, one of the last 
survivors of Alexander's generals, had just succeeded in 
making good his claim to this vast kingdom when he was 
assassinated, and it passed to his son Antiochus. 

We can call this kingdom the Syrian Empire, for in the 
next few centuries it became clear that it would not long 
be MesoiX)tamian. Its very size was its weakness: the king 
spent almost every summer suppressing revolts in the east 
or the north, and it was evident that sooner or later the 
large outlying tracts would fall away and form kingdoms of 
their own, and that the strength of the kingdom, politically 
and commercially, was centred in the district round Antioch. 
And so Antioch became one of the greatest cities in the 
world, a Greek city of immense luxury, of busy streets, 
dazzling white buildings, and long cool colonnades, where 
the natives of Syria and the children of the desert could 
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learn to live the Greek way of life, and to laze away their 
time in the theatre or the gymnasium, or by the cool 
fountains and laurel groves of the pleasure park of Daphne; 
for profit and food came easily at Antioch, and in the 
enervating heat one could not find energy for the vigour and 
hard work which warded off degeneracy from the little 
towns of Ancient Greece. 

But Antioch was magnificent, with its royal court, its 
processions, and its mobs. It gathered up in itself the 
national consciousness of the new Greek East, and seven 
hundred years later the national rivalries of Syria and 
Egypt were still expressed in the clashes between Antioch 
and Alexandria; though by that time the protagonists were 
bishops, and not kings. 

Besides Antioch, there were many smaller Greek cities 
that had sprung into being all over the East. Some of them 
were new foundations, probably with a nucleus of Mace¬ 
donian veterans or Greeks: but in many cases cities that 
had existed from the distant past were reorganized on Greek 
lines. Often a city would take a new Greek name. Thus 
Acco became Ptolemais, Chaleb became Beroea. 

The constitution would probably be changed from the 
traditional government by shofets or elders to something 
more on the Greek model, with perhaps a democratic^ 
assembly and jSovX?/, meeting in new Greek buildings; and 
we may assume that the king at Antioch would allow the 
more important cities as large a measure of self-government 
as was consistent with his own security. 

(But we can see that this Greek civilization was not 
wholly triumphant. It is true that the upper classes would 
speak Greek, and Greek would be the language of politics 
and of anyone who was anxious to make his way in the 
world, so that one could be understood, at least in the cities, 
in the most distant parts of the empire. But the old lan¬ 
guages lived on amongst the common |>eople.J| Punic and 
Greek flourished side by side at Tyre; and the little villages 
and the shepherds and farmers would be practically un¬ 
touched by the new tide of Greek life. The old names of the 
towns lingered on in the speech of common folk: Acco is now 
Acre again, and Chaleb Aleppo. A 

Still, for many centuries the^ities of the East were to 
all outward appearance Greek. The map of ‘‘Palestine 
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in the time of Christ " is scattered with Greek names: 
Decapolis, Scythopolis, Philadelphia, Panium, Caesarea 
Philippi. It was fashionable to be Greek: and few things 
are as potent as fashion, especially amongst the young. One 
gained prestige by wearing the beautiful Greek dress. 

All the energetic young men went to exercise in the new 
gymnasia: and bands of “ epheboi or cadets were fonned, 
just as in Athens itself. On the days of processions one 
would see the troop of epheboi, richly dressed in the short 
Greek cloaks, and wearing the broad flapping hats {irh-aa-oi) 
of old Greece as they clattered by on their horses. (Cf. the 
frieze of the Parthenon.) And in the theatre, hollowed 
out of the hillside, the whole population would sit, in their 
thousands, watching plays, often very bad, but sometimes 
no doubt the great dramas that had been the glory of Greece. 

Literature became Greek. Several of the Greek writers 
of the next few centuries were Easterners by birth: the poet 
Meleager was Syrian, but wrote in Greek: and more and 
more as time went on the thought of the East was to mingle 
in Greek philosophy, causing strange perversions no doubt, 
but perhaps helping to fulfil Alexander’s dream of the 
Greek mind giving of its best to the Eastern and receiving 
in return a broader vision, and a wider outlook on the world 
through contact with the once despised barbarians. 

And in the midst of all this the old native literatures 
died and were forgotten: except in Israel. It fell to the lot 
of Israel to preserve and to transmit to us the priceless 
inheritance of old literature and wisdom which we have 
in the Old Testament, and to uphold against the new Greek 
ideas the old Eastern way of life. They refused to be sub¬ 
merged in the flooding tide of Greek civilization: and so 
when we contrast the developments of Eastern and Western 
ideas the main interest for the next few centuries is focussed 
on the struggle of the tiny community of Jews centred in 
Jerusalem with the overwhelming Greek empires around it. 

This little community had been growing quietly ever 
since a few Jews had come back from exile to Jerusalem at 
the beginning of the Persian Empire under Cyrus and 
Darius. It had its ups and downs. It had to contend with 
hostile neighbours: and there were occasions when it went 
rather above itself in its pretensions, and had to be put in 
its place: and shortly before the time of Alexander it seems 
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likely that the Jews joined a Syrian revolt and Jerusalem 
was trodden underfoot by the armies of Artaxerxes Ochus. 

[See Psalm Ixxix. i: 

“ 0 God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance; 

Thy holy temple have they dehled; 

They have laid Jerusalem on heaps.” 

Also Psalm Ixxiv. 6; 

'' And now all the carved work thereof together 
They break down wth hatchet and hammers.” 

It is possible that both of these psalms refer to the invasion 
of Ochus.] 

But on the whole it seems that the period was one of 
steady progress: and great men like Nehemiah and (pos¬ 
sibly) Ezra helped the Jews to develop a national conscious¬ 
ness and a sense of the sacredness of their mission which 
was to make them in later years stubborn enough to arouse 
and to face furious persecution rather than to give up their 
old way of life. The little community, ruled over by its 
high priest, was becoming a church rather than a kingdom. 
The Jews carefully collected the records of the past, and 
scribes put them into order and edited them till they had 
formed the great collection of books which was to become 
the Old Testament; and schools of interpretation and 
comment grew up. 

Meantime the prosperity of the people increased: the 
extent of their territory grew wider, and villages of Jewish 
farmers could be found farther and farther from Jerusalem: 
and so the little state, so close to the great trade-route, was 
destined to become a problem and a bone of contention to 
the great kingdoms of Egypt and Syria on either side of it. 

The first thirty years after the death of Alexander were 
a time of confusion. Ptolemy of Egypt on the whole had 
the upper hand, for the dynasty of the Seleucids had not 
yet emerged as the ruling power in Syria. There was con¬ 
tinual fighting amongst the Macedonian chieftains, and 
Palestine was full of wars and rumours of wars. The Jews 
from their point of vantage on the hills of Judaea must 
often have seen the long lines of armed men moving to and 
fro on the plain below: perhaps a northern army slowly 
moving south, or more probably Ptolemy going out to attack 
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the Syrians. It seems that Ptolemy once had to reckon with 
Jerusalem: there is a story of how he captured it on a 
Sabbath day, when the Jews refused to make any resistance. 
And by 301 at any rate Ptolemy had made good his hold 
over Palestine, The Seleucids still kept up the struggle, but 
Jerusalem was garrisoned by Ptolemy's men. 

Then at last, about 218 B.C., the tide began to turn. 
Syria had a succession of really capable rulers, and Anti^ 
ochus the Great occupied Palestine. He was driven out 
almost at once: Ptolemy Philopator, though a weak king, 
suddenly beat him at the battle of Raphia: but twenty 
years later Antiochus won the decisive battle of Panium 
(200 B.c.) by the sources of the Jordan, and Palestine 
passed to Syria for good. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

THE HELLENISTIC AGE 

" Give me whereon to stand and I will move the earth.” 

—Archimedes. 


” I 

Am Meleager. Yes. and what 
If Syrian? Stranger, marvel not. 

Own we not all one common earth? ” 

—Meleager 

{Translation by Walter Leaf). 


W E are coming rapidly down through the centuries now, 
and are losing all sense of proportion. We devoted 
several chapters to the doings and thoughts of the Greeks in 
the great age of the fifth century, and now we have passed 
from Alexander to Antiochus III in a few pages. So it may 
be well to pause for a little and say what a great period in 
the history of the world this Hellenistic Period really was. 
Most of the old histories of Greece used to stop short with 
Alexander, as if nothing of note happened after his time. 

The interest for us of the history of old Greece, they 
implied, lay in studying the experiments made in govern¬ 
ment, and the heights to which the Greek genius could rise 
in literature and art: and after the time of Alexander the old 
cities were of no importance politically, and too trivial to 
deserve study. The Greek sun had set. 

Now this idea is quite untrue. Politically, the age of the 
successors of Alexander was enormously important for the 
future of the world. The old parochial ideas of the self- 
sufficiency of small city-states had been submerged in the 
grander and wider conception of Alexander, the kingdom 
of the civilized world. East and West together: and yet the 
ideas of democracy and free speech were not quite lost: 
theoretically they were to be spread through the cities of 
the whole world. But in practice what did develop was the 
idea of kingship, and the bureaucratic management of large 
tracts of territory. This was what Alexander took over 
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from Persia: and this was in fact the Persian contribution 
to European civilization. Alexander adopted the Persian 
custom of Trpo<rKvvt}(riry one had to prostrate oneself to 
the ground on entering the royal presence. It was abomina¬ 
tion to the free-spoken Greeks, but Alexander deliberately 
adopted it when he found himself ruler of the Orient: and 
there was even worship of Alexander as a god. Ilui A/o?, 
Son of Zeus, it was said that the Oracle of Ammon had 
called him: though the priest may have meant TraiSlov, 
“ my son," and got his Greek wrong: but at any rate the 
legend of his divine birth was fostered by Alexander, and 
was quite acceptable to the people of his empire: for we 
must remember that most of the common people of that 
time were ready to apply the term " god " to anything 
impressive and awe-inspiring, and God had not for them 
the exclusive and tremendous meaning that it had to the 
Jews. The worship of the king was one of the most effective 
ways of giving a sense of unity to a scattered empire. 

So in the Hellenistic Age the Greeks were learning from 
experience how to manage vast dominions. It was a golden 
age of despotism and bureaucracy, but for the most part it 
was fairly enlightened despotism, and we may suppose that 
it contributed a great deal to the success of the Romans in 
administering their Empire in later days. We find an 
Attains of Pergamum bequeathing his kingdom complete to 
the Romans: and at the death of Cleopatra Egypt is taken 
over by Octavian as it stands, a ^eat storehouse of corn 
for the needs of Rome, a huge agricultural machine work¬ 
ing like clockwork, priests, scribes, bureaucracy, farmers, 
slaves and all, to give him the power to sway the balance 
of famine or plenty at Rome. 

The administration of a Hellenistic monarchy could be 
very oppressive, especially in its methods of raising revenue 
by contracts with tax-farmers. The right to collect taxes 
went to the highest bidder, who was then at liberty to fill 
his own pockete by extorting what he liked. The story of 
Joseph the son of Tobias, in Josephus, shows how terrible 
such tax-gathering could be: and the method persisted in 
Roman times—there was probably good reason for the 
detestation in which the publicans of the New Testament 
were held. 

It is safe to say, however, that in the Hellenistic Age men 
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learnt a great deal about government and politics. There 
were even in old Greece attempts at Federation and Leagues 
of Nations: the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues. (And 
Alexander perhaps had had the idea of a League of the cities 
of Old Greece.) 

But men learnt more than new theories of government 
and the divinity of kings. Their horizons had widened and 
their ordinary outlook on life was different. Men travelled 
more. There were great developments in commerce. The 
rare and precious from the East—from India and China 
even—became more and more known in the West. Alex¬ 
andria was the trading centre for goods that came from the 
East by way of the Red Sea, whilst Antioch grew rich on 
the wares that came by the overland route via the Euphrates. 
Silk, pepper and spices would come from the Far East: no 
one quite knew whence: but they would be passed on from 
trader to trader and move slowly west till they commanded 
huge prices in Antioch and Alexandria. But as time went 
on men of the West began to adventure towards the East 
to see for themselves and of course to avoid the middle 
men's profit. The old sailors had never dared to venture 
far from the coast-line. Once out of sight of land they 
were helpless, without compass or sextant: notice how in 
St. Paul's famous voyage {Acts xxvii) when they are driven 
from Crete, and the ** tempestuous wind Euraquilo " carries 
them into the open sea, they are in dread lest they be carried 
on to the Syrtis quicksands, far away on the other side of 
the Mediterranean. Alexander's captain Nearchus had 
prospected the coast route from the Indus to the Persian 
Gulf, but by the first century a.d. a certain adventurer 
Hippalus has discovered that if one trusts oneself to the 
monsoon one will be blown straight across the Indian 
Ocean, so that one strikes the shore of India somewhere 
about Bombay: and henceforth many ships attempt this 
passage, though it is recognized as risky, and it is probable 
that many of the ships never came back: but those that did 
return made fortunes for their owners. It is difficult for us 
to realize what an immense venture of faith such a voyage 
was: for forty days one would be in mid-ocean, perhaps 
without sight even of the friendly stars, and trusting to the 
wind to carry the ship eventually to some land. 

So in the first century a.d., when Egypt was under 
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Roman rule, an important direct maritime trade was deve¬ 
loped between that country and India. Silk came to the 
Roman Empire from the Chinese (Seres), but it does not 
appear that traders from the Roman world went as far as 
China. The widening of the world known to the Greeks 
would give immense impetus to the science of map-making 
which was studied at Alexandria. We must remember that 
Alexander had marched his men clean off all existing maps, 
and his invasions of India were perhaps as much for the 
sake of scientific discovery as for conquest. Megasthenes, 
the ambassador of Seleucus I to Chandragupta, went as far 
as Patna. 

The men of old had made very tentative and conjectural 
maps, with serious mistakes due to accepting tales on hear¬ 
say. Thus Herodotus makes the Nile balance the Danube 
symmetrically. Aristagoras brings a map with him to 
Sparta when he tries to incite King Cleomenes to help him 
against Persia, but is perturbed when the wily king points 
out its small scale. 

Now at last, however, in the Alexandrian age map-mak¬ 
ing becomes scientific. The great Eratosthenes of Cyrene 
(c. 273-192 B.c.) studies at Alexandria under Callimachus 
(the poet) and produces a map which is based on the really 
scientific method of using lines of latitude and longitude. By 
noting that Syene (Aswan) is on the same meridian (prac¬ 
tically) as Alexandria, and that the sun is vertically over¬ 
head at Syene at noon, he calculates the circumference of 
die earth as the equivalent of 24,662 miles: which is amaz¬ 
ingly accurate: the value it would give for the diameter is 
only 50 miles out. He takes zero lines of latitude and longi¬ 
tude through the island of Rhodes, and constructs a remark¬ 
ably accurate map: but his lines of longitude are not up to 
the standard of tire lines of latitude, as for measurements 
from east to west he has to rely not so much on observation 
as on dead reckoning, the reported calculations of travellers. 

Map-making, however, was only one of the activities of 
Alexandria. The great Museum and Library foimded there 
by Ptolemy Soter (or perhaps the second Ptolemy) became 
a really comprehensive university, which gathered up all the 
learning of the Greek world; and there were lecture rooms, 
laboratories, dissecting rooms, an observatory, and botanic 
and zoological gardens, so that the multitude of professors 
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maintained at the royal expense had ample opportumhes 
for research. The best brains of the world were welcomed 
at Alexandria, and though Athens stiU remained a centre of 
culture, and in particular of the study of rhetoric, and Plato s 
Academy maintained an active existence for nine hundred 
years in all (it was closed finally by order of the Einperor 
Tustinian) yet there was a tendency for all the great scientific 
men to migrate to Alexandria: and in fact the age of the 
Ptolemies can be called the golden age of Ancient Science, 
and it was not till the seventeenth century a.d. that the 
science of Western Europe reached the level which science , 

attained under the Alexandrians. ^ i 

Demetrius of Phalerum was commissioned by Ptolemy to 
take charge of the Library: Euclid of Athens came to direct 
the Mathematical School, and besides collecting the known 
theorems of elementary geometry and arrangmg them into 
the most famous text-book of all time he wrote many other 
books, full of original research. Eratosthenes came from 
Gyrene: and later there came from Perga Apollonius, whose 
marvellously comprehensive work on the Conic Sechons, 
published in eight books, gained him the title of “The 
Great Geometer.” Then later came Nicomedes a.nd Diodes, 
inventors of curious curves: and though Archimedes, the 
supreme genius, the pioneer of mechanics and hydrostatic^ 
spent most of his working life at Syracuse, and indeed 
perished at the sack of that city by the Roman general 
Marcellus in 212, yet he too studied in Alexandria for some 
time. And in this period Herophilus of Chalcedon and 
Erasistratus of Chios did brilliant research in biology. 

Aristarchus came from Samos to study astronomy. He 
calculated the relative sizes and distances of the sun a^d 
moon, and anticipated the Copernican revolution by his 
statement that die earth revolved round the sun: but this 
theory, in spite of such reasons as Aristarchus could offer, 
was actually abandoned by the ancients, not through mere 
prejudice, but because geome^ reached such a pitch under 
Hipparchus of Nicaea, who died about 125 B.c., that it was 
felt that his theory of epicyclic motion, which involved the 
assumption of the earth as central, agreed better with the 
known facts of observation. Hipparchus was the greatest 
astronomer of antiquity, and originated the science of 
Trigonometry. He made the equivient of a table of sines, 
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and left an immense mass of observations and calculations 
for the use of future ages. 

Meanwhile at Athens men were making very important, 
though imperfect, attempts at the solution of the problem, 
how the individual should think and act in order to possess 
his soul in peace. It was the Hellenistic Age that produced 
Stoicism and Epicureanism, of which more will be said in 
a later chapter. Here it may be noticed that Zeno, the 
founder of Stoicism, came to Athens from Cyprus, and was 
of Phoenician descent. 

In literature the Hellenistic Age was certainly poorer 
than the great age of Greece. There was no Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, or Euripides, no historian with the grasp of a 
Thucydides, no orator as great as Demosthenes. There was 
little originality. Men were content to collect, criticize, and 
analyse the great classics of old, and Alexandria came to 
possess the definitive texts of all the great writers. The 
science of grammar was originated. Dionysius of Thrace 
produced the earliest extant scientific text-book of grammar, 
which though very concise kept its pre-eminence right 
through the Middle Ages. Rhetoric became one of the 
foundations of education, most necessary for the practical 
politician. 

But of great literature there was hardly any. The age 
was eclectic, not vital and original. Men went in for fine 
writing, not great writing, and had surprisingly little to say. 
Theocritus could evoke in lovely verse vivid scenes of 
natural beauty and of human passion or comedy. Else¬ 
where one of the few things that touch the heart is the 
episode of Jason and Medea in Apollonius Rhodius' Argo- 
nautica. The rest of the poem is extraordinarily long and 
wearisome, though no doubt it won great praise for its polish 
when it was written. The style of literature was becoming 
artificial and divorced from everyday speech: if we want a 
real insight into the passions, delights and fears of ordinary 
people we must go to the scraps dug up from the rubbish- 
heaps of Egypt, such as Oxyrhynchus. 

[The confused learning and eclecticism of Alexandrian 
literature is seen again, much later, in the Christian father 
Clement, about a.d. 200, who actually calls one of his chief 
works the Stromateis, the “Patchwork quilt," and studs 
his argument thickly with embedded gems from the great 
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writers of old. Pagan and Christian together. We have 
similar style in the decay of writing in Pagan Roman litera¬ 
ture. The Saturnalia of Macrobius is a book of dissertations 
at the dinner-table, full of digressions and criticisms of the 
classics, and doubtless much admired when it was written. 
By that time power and originality of writing had passed to 
the Fathers of the Christian Church, the true leaders_ of 
thought. Paul’s Epistles were the beginning of a revolution 

in literature.] 

In art, however, the Hellenistic Age was by no means 
negligible. The stark majesty of the Olympian sculptors 
had gone, and the gracefu power of Pheidias: but the art 
of the age was marked by superabundance of energy. 
Sculptors exerted themselves to get the utmost possible out 
of the marble; they even tortured it to express ideas hardly 
expressible in stone; and they were amazingly successful. 
The extreme in the palpitating representation of human 
suffering was reached in the group (carved in the first 
century B.c.) which showed the legendary Trojan priest 
Laocoon, with his sons, writhing in the coils of the deadly 
serpents. Even as early as the fourth century B.C. Scopas 
had been famous for the passion which he could put mto 
marble faces, with deep-set eyes and agonized foreheads. 
His “Maenad” was the quintessence of raving frenzy, 
poised on tiptoe as she waved a mangled animal in the air. 
He was probably one of the sculptors responsible for the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, one of the seven wonders of 
the world, with its frieze of struggling Greeks and Amazons, 
crowned by the immense and serene statues of Mausolus and 
Artemisia in their chariot. These statues, idealized and 
majestic, are yet full of character, and that of Mausolus is 
alive and a true portrait. 

Portraiture was coming into its own. Art was becoming 
individual. Indeed, this age was markedly individualistic. 
Impersonality had gone and the private person was finding 
a new interest in himself. Sculptors signed their works and 
were recognized by their styles. Alexander the Great 
allowed none but Lysippus to portray him. And at the 
other end of the scale art became more homely, and sought 
inspiration in the objects of everyday life. A sculptor would 
do a pleasant little statue of a child struggling to hold a 
goose, or a boy pulling a thorn from his foot, or an old 
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market woman, bowed down with age but vital in every 
wrinkle. And there were even parodies in stone: clumsy 
little negroes, a slave with a sore foot. 

But art could also be great and monumental, just as 
architecture tended to the gigantic and the great feat of 
engineering. The little kingdom of Pergamum which arose 
in Asia Minor, and became under the Attalids a centre of 
culture with a magnificent library, boasted a great temple 
and an immense open-air Altar of Zeus, surrounded by a 
frieze of sculpture on a truly heroic scale.^ The Gods were 
shown in combat with the Giants, great struggling beings 
with rolling snaky coils for legs, writhing in agony as Ares 
and Athene stride majestically over them, while Mother 
Earth rises from below to plead sadly for her children. The 
figures are wonderfully beautiful and majestic, but the whole 
conception leaves us with the feeling that it is overdone and 
confused. It is too energetic and palpitating for marble: 
Greece has forgotten the golden mean, ayav. 

And so on the whole elsewhere: art has run away with 
itself and become decadent through its very competence. 
But there were exceptions: the age could produce master¬ 
pieces of loveliness such as the Victory of Samothrace, and 
works such as the Dying Gaul and the Aphrodite of Melos 
that could vie in beauty, dignity and restraint with the 
greatest products of the age of Pheidias. 

Egypt travelled in art on a course of its own. Greek 
forms were introduced into art and architecture, and yet the 
native Egyptians continued in the styles that had existed 
from time immemorial. The Corinthian capital was now 
seen in Egypt exactly as in Greece, but the old majestic 
papyrus bud and lotus-headed colonnades were still built. 
As well as the buildings that were purely Greek, exemplified 
in " Pompey’s Pillar" at Alexandria which is all that 
remains of its great buildings, temples and pylons were built 
in the old Egyptian style. The lovely temples of Philae, 
now submerged annually by the Nile, date from this time, 
and pylons built in the time of the Greek kings rival those of 
the old Pharaohs in dignity and simplicity of line. Ptolemy 
is represented on the carvings as a typical Pharaoh of old: 
the life of Egypt is continuous, and apart from the world, 
and is not a&cted by the fact that the new dynasty of 

^ The date of this sculpture is about i6o b.c. 
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Pharaohs has a Macedonian origin—Pharaoh is still the 

“ great house." the great proprietor. 

Yet Egypt, at least at Alexandria, could not blind itself 

to the fact that a new order had arisen. 

Alexandria was the most cosmopolitan city of the East. 
Greeks, Jews, Egyptians, and sailors and traders of all 
nationalities, thronged its wide planned streets. Down by 
the harbour one would hear a bewildering babble of 
languages, as East and West met on the quays, and ships 
came and went under the shadow of the great Pharos 
tower. The city was divided according to race: a Greek 
quarter, a native quarter, and a Jewish quarter could be 
found, carefully portioned out: and the Jewish quarter 
contained a large proportion of the Jews of the Dispersion. 
They would consider themselves as important as the Jews 
of Palestine, if not more so, and were much richer. They 
had quite forgotten the old Hebrew tongue, for soon the 
Bible had to be translated into Greek for them. This was 
the famous translation called the Septuagint, as the legend 
said that it was made by seventy or seventy-two men in 
the reign of the second Ptolemy. (St. Augustine, Civitas 

Dei, XVIII, 42.) 

As long as the Temple stood at Jerusalem, however, 
good Jews in Egypt sti 1 looked to it. It gave a feeling 
of centrality to the Jewish race. Though scattered abroad 
they were still a nation, the chosen people of Jehovah: and 
they were able to gain concessions from the rulers of the 
Greeks, so that they had liberty to worship as they wished. 

Yet they were much hated by their neighbours. The 
ordinary man could not understand this curious people, 
so intolerant of others, with an austere way of life, and 
strict laws of admission to their community, all combined 
with the most positive conviction that there was no other 
God but theirs. In later times, under the Romans, this 
privileged position was to cause massacres and atrocities. 
Alexandria became notorious for its riots, and there was 
nothing more to the taste of the Greek rabble, tired of 
games and shows, than a good Jew-hunt: and the streets 
of the Jews' quarters echoed to the clatter and shouts of 
roaring mobs, as Pagan Greeks or Christian monks rushed 
to the attack and the good Jews retaliated and took the 
offensive. 
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But for the present the interest of the Jewish community 
of Alexandria lies in the fact that a new literature arose 
there. The newly translated Old Testament was commented 
on, and men sought to adapt the Scriptures to the philo¬ 
sophy of the Greeks, to make them acceptable to learned 
men and powerful to attract proselytes to the religion. 
The method of allegorical interpretation of old writings, 
which had already been used by the Stoics, was found 
helpful for smoothing out the crudities: but above all the 
philosophical thought of Greece was taken over: a new 
theology was founded, incorporating the Ideal theory of 
Plato and his successors, and using it to find in the Bible 
a basis for the great Logos-doctrine of Philo, the doctrine 
of the all-powerful '*Word** of God. 

Jewish thought, so prophetic, dogmatic and ill-adapted 
to scientific reasoning, was at last becoming philosophical. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE AGONY OF JUDAISM 


" I considered the horns, and behold, there came up among 
them another horn, a little one, before which three of the first 
horns were plucked up by the roots: and. behold, in this horn 
were eyes lilce the eyes of a man, and a mouth speaking great 
things .”—Daniel vii. 8. 

I N 175 B.c. Antiochus the Fourth, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
seized the throne of Syria.^ This is the king who is the 
arch-villain of the Book of Daniel, *'a king of fierce 
countenance, and understanding dark sentences’* {Daniel 
viii. 23), an enigmatic character, a finished diplomatist, who 
knew to the full the power of words and of money in affairs 
of state, and could cover the ruthless pursuit of his secret 
and far-reaching designs with a mask of affability and 
condescension. Perhaps as an offset to the compact and 
unified empire of Egypt, he set before himself as his life’s 
work the ideal of welding the heterogeneous and scattered 
portions of his empire into a whole, a single Greek state, 
with common aims and culture based on the Greek way of 
life: and he held to this ideal with passionate tenacity that 
over-rode all opposition. He exploited the idea of the 
worship of the king: a single object of worship, and a 
stereotyped religion, would go far towards the production 
of a common way of life: but he probably looked on it 
as more than a matter of conventional observance: his 
coins bore the ominous title of Epiphanes, the ** God made 
manifest,” and he probably thought of himself as divine. 
His enemies called him ” Epimanes,” the “madman,” 
and there may have been a streak of madness in his 
character; but there was also genius; his military actions 
were almost always successful, and he did as much by 
craft and diplomacy as by war. 

* He had some show of right to occupy the throne as regent, for the 
immediate heir, his young nephew Demetrius, was detained as a hostage in 
Rome, and the next in succession was an infant. 
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In his reign came the crisis for Judaism. If the Jews 
had tamely submitted to absorption into the Greek world, 
the whole subsequent history of mankind would have been 
vastly different. And it is plain that this very nearly 
happened. There were Jews who saw no great harm in 
many of the new Greek ideas: one must adapt oneself to 
the modem world, and only the old-fashioned could 
complain of the new busy and profitable life that was 
surging around them. What were the things of which the 
old men complained so bitterly? Merely that the high 
priest Jason had built a gymnasium and encouraged the 
young men to go about in their flapping Greek hats. Surely 
that was not so very terrible: and if the high priest sent 
a contribution to the festival of the Tyrian Melkarth 
(Hercules), surely that was diplomacy and all for the good 
of the state. 

But the old-fashioned, who came to call themselves the 
Chasidim, the pious ones,** felt differently. It \yas a 
betrayal of their God. Jehovah could brook no rivals. 
The powerful party of the Hellenizing Jews was working 
for the ruin of their nation, and the throwing overboard 
of all that was great in the traditions of Israel. It niay be 
that the Chasidim became fanatical at times: but it was 
the stand they made that preserved the legacy of Israel for 
the world, and in such a thing there could be no com¬ 
promise. 

Many of the priests, however, thought differently. The 
high priests were a motley crew. The story of the high 
pnestly succession in these years is one of murder and 
bribery, centring in the king's court at Antioch, and it 
issued in civil war at Jerusalem. 

When Antiochus in 169 b.c. suddenly returned from an 
expedition against Egypt he let his soldiers loose on 
Jerusalem, and plundered and sacked the Temple, taking 
away the gold and silver vessels, and scaling the gold plate 
from the walls for the replenishment of his treasury: for 
the finances of Syria were never very sound. He would 
feel himself perfectly justified in appropriating the treasures 
of a vassal state: and the Jews should not complain when 
he nominated high priests and settled their religious affairs. 
Soon Antiochus decided to go further. Their peculiarities 
were to be stamped out: and so he decided to make the 
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Temple a Temple of Zeus, and an altar to Zeus was set up 
in it, and perhaps a statue in the likeness of the king him¬ 
self. To the Jews this was the crowning insult, the 
“ Abomination of Desolation.” 

Officers went throughout the land, with orders that the 
Jews should set up ” altars, and temples, and shrines for 
idols, and should sacrifice swine's flesh and unclean beasts,” 
and ” he commanded the cities of Judah to sacrifice, city 
by city. And from the people were gathered together unto 
them many, everyone that had forsaken the law; and they 
did evil things in the land; and they made Israel to hide 
themselves in every place of refuge which they had.” 
(/ Macc. i. 51-53.) 

For now began a fierce persecution, a fiery trial for the 
Jewish nation, and many who were faithful abandoned 
everything and took to the hills and caves. ” They went 
about in sheepskins, in goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, 
evil in treated (of whom the world was not worthy), wander¬ 
ing in deserts and mountains and caves, and the holes of 
the earth.” (Hebrews xi. 37, 38.) 

Circumcision was a crime punishable with death. 
Women were thrown from the walls with their babes 
hanging round their necks, (i Macc. i. 61.) The books 
of the law were sought out and burnt, and it was death to 
possess them. We can read in the Second Book of 
Maccabees of the old scribe Eleazar, who chose to die in 
torment rather than to eat swine's flesh; and of the tortures 
inflicted on seven brethren, whose mother encouraged 
them to the last to resist the king's commandment. Details 
may be wrong, but these stories must be typical of much 
that happened in Israel. And we can judge the heroism 
of this resistance by remembering that for many of these 
martyrs death must have meant the end of everything. 
They were not like early Christian martyrs, who met their 
death with the conviction that the sufferings of this present 
life were a mere prelude to the glory of a life to come. The 
old Jew had been brought up in the pious belief that God 
rewarded the just man ^vith material prosperity before the 
end of his life. Some realists had had doubts, but this was 
the general idea: and now the old belief was put to the 
test. The nation might endure its fiery trial: hut where 
was the reward of the good man ? For conscience' sake 
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he had to meet shameful torments and go out into the dark. 

Where were the promises of God ? 

In their agony the Jews found a new belief that gave 
them courage to resist. There must be another world with 
an immortality of life, where everyone must get his deserts. 
There must be a resurrection of the dead. And so we find 
one of the seven brethren telling the king, Thou, mis¬ 
creant, dost release us out of this present life, but the King 
of the world shall raise up us, who have died for his laws, 
unto an eternal renewal of life." (2 Macc. vii. 9.) 

Ideas were vague: they did not know whether the 
resurrection would be bodily or spiritual: but individuals 
would still count; it was a more concrete and clear belief 
than the old Greek philosophizings about the immortality 
of the reasonable soul, and it was the darkest hour of 
Jewish martyrdom that brought this blazing hope into the 
world. 

And about this time there was written what is surely one 
of the grandest of all books, if we think of the circurnstances 
that produced it—the Book of Daniel. We can call it, if we 
like, a book of propaganda. It was written to encourage 
the faithful to resist, and its scene was deliberately laid 
in the distant past, to show how trials were met by the 
heroes of old, and also perhaps to make it unintelligible to 
any king's officers who might confiscate it. Would Anti- 
ochus recognize himself as Nebuchadnezzar, or as the little 
horn on the fourth beast, or the horn of the he-goat? But 
any well-instructed Jew would see the resemblance, and 
understand what was meant. The prophet foretells the fall 
of the oppressors, and a glorious future for Israel; even 
those who have died in the persecution will rise to share the 
new kingdom. And to give it authority he puts it in the 
name of Daniel, one of the old heroes of the Babylonish 
captivity. There may be some foundation of history to the 
stories that he tells: but Daniel is not a history book; it is 
a book written with a purpose: and the author makes the 
stories marvellously fitted for driving home his lesson. 
Daniel refuses to eat unholy meat: Nebuchadnezzar dreams 
future history as far as the Greek Empire, unstable as iron 
mixed with clay: the three men suffer no hurt when they 
refuse to worship the golden image, for a divine 
with them in the midst of the fiery furnace: Daniel is faithiul 
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to obey the law. and stops the mouths of lions: Belshazzar 
is ruined because he desecrates the vessels of the Lord: 
Nebuchadnezzar himself goes mad; and the Jew might 
remember how men said Antiochus of Syria was insane. 

The book goes on from stories to visions symbolic of 
history. The good Jew would understand the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Four Beasts, the great kingdoms that had arisen 
on the earth, Babylonian, Median, Persian and Greek, and 
he would recognize Alexander and Antiochus; and the new 
Jewry, symbolized by the Man who came in heaven. 
There are other visions, more detailed; and a symbolic 
account of the struggles of Antioch and Egypt, and the 
trials and hopes of the Jews, down to the setting up of the 
Abomination of Desolation. It must have been soon after 
this that the book was written, for now the writer can speak 
no more of past history, and he becomes vague. But he has 
calculated from his interpretation of old prophecies how long 
it must be before the End comes—a time and times and half 
a time—three and a half years, perhaps: and how it will 
happen he does not know, but he looks forward in a bright 
vision. 

** At that time shall Michael stand up, the great prince 
which standeth for the children of thy people: and there 
shall be a time of trouble, such as never was since there 
was a nation even to that same time: and at that time thy 
people shall be delivered, every one that shall be found 
written in the book. 

‘' And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt. And tKey that be wise (the 
Chasidim?) shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.*' 

These visions in the Book of Daniel are self-contained 
and can stand apart by themselves: in fact they may have 
circulated as tracts among the fugitives in Judaea; and we 
can imagine how powerfully such writings would support 
them in their resistance. But there was more to come. The 
revolt was to find leaders to make it into a great uprising— 
the five Hasmonaean brethren, John, Simon, Judas Macca- 
baeus, Eleazar, and Jonathan, the sons of Mattathias, an old 
priest who dwelt at Modin. 
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The story can best be told in the words of i Maccabees. 

And the king*s officers, that were enforcing the 
apostasy, came into the city Modin to sacrifice. And many 
of Israel came unto them, and Mattathias and his sons were 
gathered together. And the king's officers answered and 
spake to Mattathias saying, Thou art a ruler and an honour¬ 
able and great man in this city, and strengthened with sons 
and brethren; now therefore come thou first and do the 
commandment of the king, as all the nations have done, 
and the men of Judah, and they that remain in Jerusalem: 
and thou and thy house shall be in the number of the king s 
Friends, and thou and thy sons shall be honoured with silver 
and gold and many gifts. 

And Mattathias answered and said with a loud voice, 
If all the nations that are in the house of the king's dominion 
hearken unto him, to fall away each one from the worship 
of his fathers, and have made choice to follow his command¬ 
ments, yet will I and my sons and my brethren walk in the 
covenant of our fathers. Heaven forbid that we should 
forsake the law and the ordinances. We will not hearken 
to the king's words, to go aside from our worship, on the 
right hand, or on the left. 

" And when he had left speaking these words, there 
came a Jew in the sight of all to sacrifice on the altar 
which was at Modin, according to the king's commandment. 
And Mattathias saw it and his zeal was kindled, and his 
reins trembled, and he showed forth his wrath according 
to judgment, and ran, and slew him upon the altar. And 
the king's officer, who compelled men to sacrifice, he killed 

at that time, and pulled down the altar. ... 

And Mattathias cried out in the city with a loud voice, 
saying, Whosoever is zealous for the law, and maintaineth 

the covenant, let him come forth after me. 

And he and his sons fled into the mountains, and 
forsook all that they had in the city." (i Macc. ii. 15-28;) 

Many others of those zealous for the old law of their 
fathers did the same, and the king's officers had to face 
guerrilla warfare in the mountains, the type of fighting at 
which the Jew had always been formidable. At first the 
Greeks found that the Jews fell an easy prey on the Sabbath. 
They refused to break the commandment even to save theni- 
selves from death, and did not resist attack or defend their 
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caves, but said, Let us all die in our innocency: heaven 
and earth witness over us, that ye put us to death without 
trial." They were ruthlessly cut down: and Mattathias and 
his sons decided that if this went on, it would be the end 
of things. They determined to fight on the Sabbath day 

also. 

By this time large bands of the Chasidim had collected, 
and from their mountain eyries they swooped down on 
Judaea, burning and slaying in the villages, and terrorizing 
those who had obeyed the king. These apostate Jews sent 
urgent requests for help to Antioch, and armies were 
dispatched to help them. But Judas and his men (for the 
old man Mattathias was now dead) fell upon the Syrians in 
the narrow mountain passes and discomfited them. In 
various cities the Greeks rose against the Jews to avenge 
Judas' doings: and the whole of Palestine was in a ferment. 
Judas held the high hills, and established himself in the old 
fortress of Mizpah, a few miles north of Jerusalem. 

Antioch must take drastic steps. The king Antiochus 
was away warring in Armenia and in the East, and a certain 
Lysias was regent for him. He advanced on Palestine with 
a huge army, and avoiding the mountain passes struck from 
the south, where the land was more open. In open battle 
the rabble of Jewish patriots was no match for the Syrians: 
but suddenly Lysias made terms with the Jews and rushed 
off to Antioch. Trouble had arisen in Syria. 

The Jews were left at liberty to renew their old worship: 
the Law was no longer under a ban. With great rejoicings 
they cleansed the desecrated Temple, and erected a new 
altar; and the smoke of sacrifice to the Lord rose anew. 
Ever since that time this dedication has been commemor¬ 
ated annually by Jews. 

In the next year news came from the East that Antiochus 
Epiphanes was dead; and the hopes of the Jews rose the 
higher. 

But in the Gentile towns around, all was not well. Any 
little Jewish communities that existed in these towns were 
visited by the vengeance of the Gentiles. Things went from 
bad to worse; Judas in revenge ravaged far and wide, burn¬ 
ing and massacring, and rescuing the little communities of 
Jews he brought them back to concentrate and solidify the 
new Jewish state. Lysias had to intervene again. He came 
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with a vast army, again the attack was from the south, and 
again the Jews were no match for the Greek army in the 
open field. The Greeks had awe-inspiring auxiliaries from 
the East; the huge Indian elephants were new and dreadful 
adversaries for the Jews, and against them Eleazar the 
brother of Judas perished gloriously. 

“ And they showed the elephants the blood of grapes 
and mulberries, that they might prepare them for the battle. 
And they divided the beasts among the phalanxes, and they 
set by each elephant a thousand men armed with coats of 
mail, and helmets of brass on their heads; and for each beast 
were appointed five hundred chosen horsemen. . . . 

** And towers of wood were upon them, strong and 
covered, one upon each beast, girt fast upon him with 
cunning contrivances; and upon each beast were two and 
thirty valiant men that fought upon them, beside his Indian 
(i.e. the mahout).... 

Now when the sun shone upon the shields of gold and 
brass, the mountains shone therewith, and blazed like 
torches of fire. And a part of the king's army was spread 
upon the high mountains, and some on the low ground, and 
they went on firmly and in order. . . . 

'' And Judas and his army drew near for battle, and 
there fell of the king's army six hundred men. 

And Eleazar, who was called Avaran, saw one of the 
beasts armed with ro3^al breast plates, and he was higher 
than all the beasts, and the king seemed to be upon him; 
and he gave himself to deliver his people, and to get him. 
an everlasting name; and he ran upon him courageously 
into the midst of the phalanx, and slew on the right hand 
and on the left, and they parted asunder from him on this 
side and on that. And he crept under the elephant, and 
thrust him from beneath, and slew him; and the elephant 
fell to the earth upon him, and he died there. 

‘‘ And they saw the strength of the kingdom, and the 
fierce onset of the hosts, and turned away from them.” 
(i Macc. vi. 34-47.) 

Again, however, Lysias was unable to press home his 
advantage. News came of trouble in Antioch, and he made 
a pact with the Jews and hurried away; and soon afterwards 
he fell before his rivals. A stronger government arose at 
Antioch, and exf>editions were sent against Judas and in 
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support of the pro-Greek party in Jerusalem. Judas won 
a great victory over an expedition commanded by Nicanor; 
but soon a really overwhelming force was sent, and Judas 
himself fell in battle at Eleasa. 

The fortunes of the rebels were now at their lowest ebb. 
Jonathan, the brother of Judas, had to do his best to collect 
the remnants of their forces. Yet from this weakness the 
Hasmonaean house was soon to rise to a power greater than 
anything that it had attained hitherto; only now this was 
achieved more by astute statesmanship than by force of 
arms. For many years the Syrian Empire was to be the 
scene of civil war, and continual strife was to arise between 
claimants to the throne. Each side was ready to make con¬ 
cessions to the Jews for the sake of obtaining their help (for 
Jews were magnificent fighting men); and by taking advan¬ 
tage first of one side and then of the other, as the fortune of 
war swayed, Jonathan, and after his death his brother 
Simon, were able to advance the power and importance of 
their house far beyond anything yet attained, until at last 
{141 B.c.) the hated Syrian garrison in the citadel at Jeru¬ 
salem had to surrender, and the Jews entered " with praise 
and palm branches and with harps and with cymbals and 
with viols and with hymns and with songs.'' (z Macc. 
xiii. 51.) Simon became Ruler and High Priest, and many 
people thought the kingdom of the Messiah had begun. 
(Perhaps Psalm cx, which is an acrostic on the word 
Simeon," refers to this hope. 

Thou art an high priest for ever 

After the order of Melchizedek.”) 

It was not, however, a very noble example of an ideal 
kingdom. The Jews had travelled far from the temper of 
the old days when they were ready to die in their innocency 
rather than to break the Sabbath. Now the Hasmonaean 
house was all for advancing God's kingdom by the edge of 
the sword. They had nothing to learn from the Syrians in 
the way of atrocities and massacre, and they gloated over 
the orgy of killing which had been indulged in by soldiers 
that they had lent to one party in Antioch. The Hasmonaean 
house became more and more worldly and powerful. Its 
leaders called themselves high priests but were more like 
rough soldier-kings. 


u 
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For more than sixty years Antioch was so much en¬ 
grossed in its own troubles that the Jewish kingdom was 
free to expand as it wished. John Hyrcanus conquered the 
Samaritans and destroyed their temple on Mount Gerizim, 
the rival to the Temple at Jerusalem. On the east of Jordan 
he conquered in the land of Moab : and in the south country 
he not only conquered the Edomites but forced them to 
adopt the Jewish law and become Jews. This was to 
have great consequences in the future: the Herods were 
Edomites, Idumaeans. 

Aristobulus, the son of John Hyrcanus, conquered the 
people of Galilee. These were also forced to become 
Jews: and so in Galilee we have a people largely of Gentile 
stock, but Jewish in their belief. To such people Jesus of 
Nazareth was to preach. “ Of a truth thou also art one of 
them; for thy speech bewrayeth thee," said "they that 
stood by " to Peter. 

Although to many these successes would seem sure si^s 
of God's favour, yet the worldiness and cruelty of the high 
priests began to cause uneasiness. Moderate men turned 
away in disgust, and the strong party of the Chasidim, the 
" godly ones," who had been the backbone of Israel in the 
days of persecution, came at last into open opposition: 
there arose the sect of the Pharisees, zealous for the law, and 
holding to the idea of immortality, in opposition to the strong 
Sadducean or priestly party, intent on its position and 
revenues and the goods of this life, and scornful of a life 
to come. While the Syrian Empire itself struggled in the 
death pangs of civil war, this opposition between Pharisee 
and Sadducee, the common people and the well-to-do, was 
to lead to civil war in Judaea also; and the climax was 
reached when King Alexander Jannaeus, high priest in 
Jerusalem, feasted aloft with the women of his court, gazing 
down on the spectacle of eight hundred of his Pharisee 
enemies, crucified after their wives and children had been 
slain in their sight. 

And all the time, behind this welter of civil war in the 
East, there was rising in the West the tremendous power of 
Rome. The Seleucid power had now been destroyed by a 
long process of disintegration. Since the second century b.c. 
Rome had treated the lands round the eastern Mediterranean 
as within her sphere of influence, which she watched to see 
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that no Power arose in it that might be a serious menace to 
her. By 63 b.c. she had reason to fear that, if she did not 
occupy Syria, the Parthian monarchy, which had estab¬ 
lished itself in Persia and Mesopotamia at the expense of the 
Seleucids, would extend its influence to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Moreover, the occupation of Syria would 
facilitate the task of keeping down piracy in that sea. The 
Mediterranean was fast becoming a Roman lake. But the 
pirates had lately given trouble, and in 67 B.c. Rome had 
had to take vigorous measures, and in the space of three 
months Pompey the Great had swept them from the seas. 
After this lightning success Pompey had been commissioned 
to end the long war in which Rome was engaged with her 
vassal and persistent enemy Mithridates of Pontus and his 
ally, Tigranes of Armenia. Having finally defeated Mithri¬ 
dates and made Tigranes a vassal of Rome, Pompey in 
63 B.c. turned south into Syria, and undertook the organiza¬ 
tion of that country, making it a collection of small states 
and principalities under the higher administration or super¬ 
vision of a Roman governor. 

To him came deputations of the Jews, from the two 
brothers who were rival claimants to the high priesthood, 
and also from the common people themselves, who begged 
to be freed from the bloodshed of the quarrels of priest-kings 
and to go back to the old order of their fathers. Pompey 
gave no answer, but advanced on Jerusalem; he was 
admitted to the city by one of the parties, and besieged the 
other in the citadel. After three months it fell: the priests 
were slaughtered as they went quietly on with their service, 
and the Temple once more echoed to the tramp of the 
Gentiles. Pompey insisted on entering the Holy of Holies, 
and was amazed to find no image in it. 

Judaea became subject to the Romans, and formed part 
of the Roman province of Synsi. Henceforth its politics and 
its fortunes were swayed by the much greater events that 
were taking place in the Roman state. For years the world 
was tom with convulsions, the death-throes of the Republic: 
Caesar fought against the senatorial party and Pompey; 
Pompey was assassinated; Caesar was assassinated; Antony 
and Octavian crushed Brutus and Cassius; Antony tried 
to form an empire of the East; Octavian roused the anger 
of the West against him and against Cleopatra of Egypt; 
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and finally Octavian alone was left to settle the world into 
peace, to “ restore the Republicin 27 B.c. and to convert 
it quietly into an empire. 

This was the new "Golden Age" so much celebrated 
by Horace and Virgil, so necessary to the world after a 
hundred years of bloodshed; and it came in time to prepare 
the way for the spread of Christianity. 

In the years of confusion much of little importance was 
happening in Judaea: but throughout most of the time 
there was one man who kept his head, an outsider, Antipater 
of Idumaea, an Edomite and no real Jew, who was the 
power behind one of the factions at Jerusalem, and 
managed, by the most dexterous trimming, to make himself 
useful to each Roman who got the upper hand as the for¬ 
tunes of the Roman leaders swayed to and fro. As soon as 
Pompey was defeated, Antipater hastened to help Caesar, 
who became a notable friend of the Jews at Rome (Sue¬ 
tonius, DivKs Julius, LXXXIV, 5): and after the murder 
of Caesar Antipater helped Cassius the murderer. 

His son Herod was equally successful in adapting his 
policy to the direction of the wind; and after he had been 
temporarily driven from Jerusalem by an inroad of the 
Parthians, he returned from Rome with the title of King of 
the Jews. This is Herod the king whom we meet at the 
beginning of the New Testament. 

He was a passionate and ruthless man, and the story 
of his court is a fearful one, a web of intrigue, murder 
and execution. He was hated by the Jews as being an 
Idumaean; and though he conformed to Jewish customs 
and prejudices, he wished to emulate the old Hellenistic 
monarchs, and his court was Greek rather than Jewish. He 
encouraged Greek literature, and built temples and colon¬ 
nades far away in Athens, Rhodes and Antioch. The Jews 
were most suspicious, even when he rebuilt the Temple at 
Jerusalem for them on a scale of great magnificence. 

But in spite of their dislike, and the crushing taxes which 
he had to impose, his reign brought much good to Palestine. 
In the wars of the last hundred years cities had become 
heaps of ruins, cultivation had wasted away, and the land 
was a thronging nest of brigands. Herod restored order 
and peace, crushed the bandits, and there arose again in the 
land thriving Greek cities. He exerted his influence on 
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behalf of Jews of the Dispersion throughout the world, and 
this must have gone some way to winning the approval of 
the Jews at home. 

When he died, the Romans divided his kingdom among 
three sons who had survived the butchery of his house in 
his last years. Herod Antipas got Galilee, Philip became 
tetrarch of the part that lay to the north-east, and Archelaus 
ruled Judaea with the title of ethnarch. But in 6 a.d. 
Archelaus was deposed for misgovernment and Judaea was 
put under a Roman procurator. The fifth of these procura¬ 
tors was Pontius Pilate. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


ROME 

“O Jupiter Capitolinus, O Jupiter Stator! O Mars 
Gradivus, author of the Roman name! O Vesta, guardian 
of the eternal fire! O all ye deities who have exalted the 
present magnitude of the Roman Empire . . . guard, preserve, 
and protect . . . our present state, our present p^ce. . . 

—From the conclusion of Velleius Paterculus' 
Compendium vf Roman History. 

T he central theme of this book so far has been the 
meeting of the civilization of the East with that of the 
Greeks. We have traced the rise of Eastern kingdoms and 
have given a sketch of the development of Eastern thought: 
and over against it we have dealt with the progress of the 
Greek race in politics and in philosophy and art. We have 
seen the crisis of conflict in the fifth century which made 
possible the flowering of Hellenism, and the synthesis due to 
Alexander which gave Hellenism to the East. If we may 
seem at times to have given inordinate attention to the petty 
details of wars in Greece, we may nevertheless claim in 
justification that the Greek character was expressed fully as' 
much in the triviality and opportunism of its practical 
politics as in the shapeliness and order of its literature and 
its great philosophical systems. Not many Greeks were 
philosophers: the average Athenian was to be seen in the 
Assembly rather than the Academy, and was more con¬ 
cerned with the monstrous iniquity of the enemy than with 
the Problem of Evil. The Greek was too quick-witted to 
be stable. He could appreciate the value of Order in politics, 
and could long for conditions when cities would be free of 
party strife. But he admired more than he could practise; 
and so the Greeks brought to the East a new richness of 
civilization but no stability. In problems of Empire they 
learnt from the East; but even so there was wild disunion 
in the centuries after Alexander, and the Hellenistic civiliza¬ 
tion might have perished prematurely if it had not been 
given strength and stability by Rome. 

310 
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If this book were an exhaustive history of the Ancient 
World we should have spoken of Rome long ago; for 
according to tradition Rome was founded in the eighth 
century b.c. But for our purpose Rome is important only 
when, late in its career, it comes in as an imperial power 
to contribute its genius for practical organization and its 
magnificent conception of Law. Nevertheless it would be 
well to turn back and, with the help of the barest outline of 
the history of Rome, to try to indicate what there was in the 
Roman character and experience which made it possible for 
Rome to succeed where Greece failed, so that the Romans, 
for all the commonplace dullness of their nature, yet were 
able to make the great structure of ancient civilization safe 
for another four or five centuries. 

The rise of Rome to a position of predominance first in 
Italy and then in the whole Mediterranean world was so 
gradual and steady as almost to seem inevitable. There 
were indeed times when Rome came very near to disaster, 
but on the whole the fortune of history was kind, and Rome 
emerged from the crises with renewed prestige. The Romans 
had several advantages in the long struggle. Polybius, the 
Greek historian, thought that one of their greatest assets was 
their political constitution, which, he saM, was a most 
admirable example of a mixed constitution."' And it is 
true that, though later history was to show serious defects 
in it, this constitution brought Rome successfully and surely 
through the difficult early centuries; but in itself the con¬ 
stitution was an expression of Roman character, and it was 
the character of the Roman people that was the real strength 
of Rome. The Roman was practical, and in details an 
opportunist. He would not be fettered by logic, but knew 
how to compromise. Yet he was tenacious of his own rights, 
and there might be a bitter struggle before the compromise 
was effected. He had above all a strong sense of tradition : 
but the great thing was that it was a tradition of ordered 
change. The Roman developed a wonderful facility for 
explaining that all new changes and adaptations were in 
keeping with the spirit of old time. The emperor Claudius 
could claim that this was the secret of the success of the 
Roman Empire : and similarly Cato (see Cicero's De Repub¬ 
lican II, i) declared that the constitution of the Roman 
Republic was not made but grew. It was not made by any 
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one legislator, or even by a series of legislators coming at 
intervals, but was the work of many generations. The most 
powerful influence for the preservation of the old Roman 
steadiness was the typically Roman institution of the family, 
Rome was built up on family life. There was nothing like 
it in Greece, where the house was little more than a dormi¬ 
tory and storehouse, and men spent their days in the life of 
the city. At Rome the house was a home. The family was 
a rather larger unit than it is in modern days; it was the 
whole establishment, not only father, mother, children, but 
also slaves and their children who belonged to the house.^ 
It included also (and this is important for the understanding 
of the Roman character) the divine members of the family, 
the household gods who presided over the hearth and the 
store-cupboard and received their share in what pertained 
to the family. The worship of these rustic and homely gods 
was the most enduring thing in Roman religion: for such 
old unsophisticated beliefs which had come down from the 
consciousness of primitive peoples possessed a vitality which 
was denied to the official State divinities. The Roman child 
grew up in a fundamentally religious atmosphere. Almost 
every week one or other of the local gods had his ceremony 
or festival: there would be festivals at harvest, processions 
round the fields in the summer: and in the inner sanctity of 
the home there would be constant respect paid to the Lares 
and Penates, and to the Genius who gave strength to the 
head of the family, the father. 

The authority of the father of the family was absolute. 
He had power even to put his children to death. In 
practice he would probably seek the advice of a council of 
relations before doing anything so drastic: but still, wife 
and children were in his hand. Quite late in Roman 
history, in the days of Nero, we hear of a wife Pomponia 
being tried (and acquitted) by her husband and a council 
of relations for indulging in a new superstition, possibly 
Judaism or Christianity. 

The Roman father, in the old days at least, saw 
personally to the training of his son in manly pursuits. 

* Connected with the establishment of a great house there were also the 
clients, inferior dependants who lived elsewhere but to whom the head of 
the house was a responsible ^tron. This dependence of the poor on the 
rich was a strong element in Roman society. A patron had pietas towards 
his clients. 
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Little heed was given to the things of the mind: even quite 
late in Republican times many an old-fashioned Roman 
was fundamentally narrow-minded in this, and he had 
much reason on his side, for to him literature and art were 
the concern of slavish and broken-spirited Greeks, and he 
pointed out how the degeneracy of Rome set in when the 
old ways were abandoned and young men were delivered 
to the Greek tutors (who were slaves) and the teachers of 
flashy rhetoric, instead of being brought up soberly by 
their fathers in the traditions of old Rome. To Cato it was 
intolerable that his son's education should be entrusted to 
a slave, and so he taught him himself to ride, to box, to 
swim, and carefully copied out in large letters the stories 
of the heroes of old. The Romans recognized that the 
Greeks were their masters in culture, and as time went on 
they fell more and more under their spell: but it was the 
old rude training which had made Rome great. From it 
alone had come the strong reverence for such virtues as 
pietas, gravitas, and care for one's dignitas. 

The Roman was very proud of his gravitas. He took 
all the decisions of life, great and small, with becoming 
seriousness. He would not be rushed into a decision: the 
fickle enthusiasms of a Greek assembly were not for him. 
He liked everything to be a matter of mature reflection. 
Sometimes the result was an absurd heaviness and stolidity; 
but it was this gravitas which brought Rome safely through 
dangers which would have ruined other nations. The 
Greek comedians riddled their politicians with shafts of 
wit: Aristotle in his Ethics felt constrained to point out 
that immoderate laughter was undignified. The Roman 
was a man who joked with difficulty; and when he had 
made a joke he added a laborious explanation. The lighter 
side of the Roman character found its expression in satire 
and invective, and the Roman never lost sight of the high 
seriousness of life.^ 


1 VVe can see the typical Roman disgust at levity in Suetonius’ dis¬ 
approval of the very un-Roman failings of the Emperor Claudius, particu¬ 
larly in an unfortunate scene when the scholarly Claudius was reading from 
his works to an assembled audience. At the beginning of the lecture 
several benches were broken by the weight of a very fat man {obesitate 
cuiusdam), and for a very long time Claudius could not prevent himself 
from breaking into sniggering (cachinnos) at the remembrance, so that 
the effect of the lecture was ruined. (Suetonius, Divus Claudius, XLI.) 
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Even more important than gravitas was dignitas. The 
high-bom Roman felt that his actions should be worthy of 
himself, and furthermore that he should be treated with 
the respect due to his position. Julius Caesar said that his 
dignitas always came first with him, and was dearer to him 
than life. {Civil War, I, 9, 2.) The Roman was conscious 
of his own dignity and of the dignity of the state; and it 
was his business to see that nothing should be done by 
which that dignity might be lessened. Yet it would not be 
true to picture the noble Roman as a man always of 
forbidding aspect; affability was recognized as a virtue, 
that quality by which a man showed himself sympathetic 
to his inferiors and gave them a ready hearing when they 
. approached him. 

Pieias had a wider meaning than our English word 
“ piety." It meant the whole feeling of responsibility and 
obligation to family, to traditions, and above all to the 
state. For a Roman, at least ideally or in the good old 
days, the ruling consideration, especially in dealings with 
other peoples, was the good of the state. The Romans 
were utterly practical in war; there was hardly a trace of 
chivalry in their nature. After the battle of the Caudine 
Forks, when honour might have dictated the surrender of 
their beaten army, they refused to send back their men. 
The Samnites who had let the men go were fools to trust 
in promises. War was not a sport: the Romans fought to 
win. And further, they never knew when they were 
beaten, as Hannibal was to learn. In dealings with 
other nations there was often some subtlety of diplomacy; 
men had to recognize that the Roman was firmly set on 
his own advantage. Yet in general matters the word of a 
Roman could be trusted. 

The inflexibility of the Romans, however, had its own 
evils. It involved hardness and lack of humanity, and 
there was a deep strain of cruelty in the Roman character. 
When the Romans became masters of rich provinces over¬ 
seas, they showed little consideration for the feelings of the 
provincials, and profiteers fleeced them unmercifully. And, 
if we except the slaves in privileged positions in families, 
the treatment of slaves at Rome was atrocious. The taste 
for cruelly was steadily fostered; one of the surest ways 
for a politician to win the hearts of the Roman masses was 
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to give them the joyful sight of blood in contests in the 
amphitheatre. 

Whether the old Romans ever were as noble as Cato 
and Cicero liked to think is doubtful. Certainly in the 
days of Cicero, things were very different. But there must 
have been notable steadiness and solidarity to account for 
Rome's initial success in what was probably her most 
difficult task, the extension of her power over Italy. 

The most amazing thing about Rome was this capacity 
for expansion and inclusion: but it was in the Roman 
development from the start. Rome grew up not in an 
environment of exclusive city-states: from the beginning 
she was in a land of leagues and federations, with the 
principle established and taken for granted that a man of 
one community could have rights in another. The develop¬ 
ment of this idea lay at the root of Roman success. Rome 
was, as it were, a cell of the organism which was Latium. 
She grew disproportionately till she shattered the organism, 
and then collected the fragments into a unity under her 
domination. 

Geographically, Rome had the advantage of a rnost 
favourable situation, as regards both Italy and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. She was well in the centre of both. In the 
earliest days of all, her chief advantage lay in the fact that 
she was a northern outpost of the Latins against the alien 
race of the Etruscans who lived to the north of the River 
Tiber. Rome commanded the crossing; and moreover she 
was composed of several communities on seven hills, so 
that she was destined to be more than a village. The 
struggle with the Etruscans was long and dubious: there 
was a time when Etruscan kings ruled Rome: but in the 
end they were driven out, and Rome had found herself. 
She had another severe struggle with her kinsmen of the 
plain of Latium before she was able to force them to 
recognize her supremacy; and the result was a curious and 
very one-sided federation, by which Rome made treaties 
\vith the Latin cities separately so that they had rights in 
Rome but were isolated from each other, whilst Romans 
had rights throughout Latium. Moreover she then began 
to give some of the rights of her citizenship to Italian 
peoples whom she conquered beyond the borders of Latium. 
Thus she grew great enough to dominate Italy, and three 
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hundred years later Cicero {Pro Balbo, XIII, 31) could 
reckon it as a fundamental idea of Roman policy, that 
“ this body politic should grow by absorbing its enemies.'* 
The Romans were already showing their genius for adapt¬ 
ing themselves to circumstances. 

They showed it also in internal affairs. The name of 
King had hated memories at Rome, and power was now 
in the hands of annually elected consuls. It was typical, 
however, of the Roman mind that there should always be 
two consuls. Each had the imperium, full authority to 
give orders; but after he had made his decision it could 
be vetoed by his colleague. 

It was not usual, however, for consul to thwart consul; 
especially in later times other magistrates who also had 
this power of intercessio were called upon for the obstruc¬ 
tionist tactics: and there were other methods also.' But 
the principle that magistrates should be able to thwart 
each other was a well-established feature of Roman politics. 
In the old days it was an admirable safeguard against 
misuse of power, and was seldom applied, for the 
magistrates worked well together; but long afterwards it 
was mischievously perverted and became an instrument 
for political manoeuvres. 

The old kings had had an advisory council of elders, 
the heads of noble families. This became the Senate, and 
it was the Senate that gave continuity to the policy of 
Republican Rome. But the Senate was only an advisory 
body; the decisions rested with the consuls. In practice, 
however, the magistrates were much influenced by the 
wishes of the Senate: for the Senate was recruited from 
6x-magistrates, and therefore their interests tended to be 
similar to those of the consuls; and further these men who 
composed the Senate were men who had already had 
experience of wars or administration, and therefore they 
spoke with weight and authority. The most varied and 
far-reaching questions of policy came up before the Senate, 
and to a foreign envoy early in the third century it seemed 
indeed " a council of kings." 

* We may mention the occasion when Bibulus the consul came with two 
tribunes to get them to apply their intercessio to his colleague. He was so 
rudely and riotously received that he dropped the attempt and said he was 
going home to look at the skies. The mere watching of the skies for 
omens was enough to stop the proceedings for religious reasons. 
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There were other officials, besides the consuls, elected 
by the people, praetors for judicial duties, aediles for the 
internal administration of the city, quaestors for the public 
treasury; but the practical common sense of the Romans 
was shown especially in the institution of dictatorship. In 
a great emergency the checks and balances of the 
Republican machinery might be embarrassing, and there¬ 
fore they would elect a dictator who should be able to act 
with full powers, free from hindrances. 

There was, however, another institution at Rome which 
was an eloquent reminder of the Roman capacity for 
compromise. In early Rome there were Uyo opposing 
classes, the patricians of the old noble families, and the 
inferior people, the plehs. Neither could do without the 
other, for the plebs was the man-power of Rome, but 
there was serious friction between the classes. The plehs, 
however, succeeded in being granted officials of their own, 
the tribunes, who should look after their interests. The 
tribunes of the people played a large part in later con¬ 
stitutional issues, for they had great powers and privileges, 
for one thing, they could apply iniercessio and thwart 

other magistrates. 

Theoretically at Rome the People was sovereign, its 
will being expressed by the votes of unwieldy assemblies 
of different sorts; but these assemblies had no power of 
initiating measures; they could only accept or reject 
proposals put before them, and in practice the conduct of 
affairs rested with the consuls and the Senate. And well 
did they carry out their responsibilities: under their wise 
government Rome achieved two magnificent triumphs— 
the extension of her power over Italy, and the defeat of 

Hannibal. . . 

The invasion of Italy by the great Carthaginian was the 

greatest danger that Rome had yet had to face, far more 
terrible than the fleeting sack of Rome by the Gauls in the 
dim past, the remembrance of which was still a nightmare. 
Hannibal came south from the Alps with an army of motley 
races, and by supreme generalship won battle after battle, 
finally annihilating the Roman army at the battle of Cannae 
(in 216 B.C.). But the Romans were greatest in their hour 
of peril and refused to despair of the Republic. Hannibal 
did not risk an attack on the city, but for years he roamed 
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through Italy, hoping to raise the Italians against Rome. 
But the Roman p>ersistence wore him down, and the issue 
of the war was made certain when, at the decisive battle of 
the Metaurus, Claudius Nero killed the Carthaginian Has- 
drubal who was bringing long-desired reinforcements to his 
brother. 

The defeat and subsequent destruction of Carthage made 
Rome supreme in the Western Mediterranean. The city 
state found itself faced with the problems of Empire. At 
the beginning of the second century Rome had to turn to the 
East, and after a short war Macedonia became a vassal 
state of Rome. The cities of Greece itself were granted 
their freedom as allies of Rome, Farther east the great 
empires of the Seleucids and Ptolemies were being weakened 
by wars and dissensions, and now that Rome was started 
on her career of conquest her complete control of the 
Mediterranean was only a question of time. 

Now came the most interesting spectacle of all—the 
attempt of the city-state of Rome to organize a widespread 
empire. The result was a miserable failure, and its reper¬ 
cussions caused upheavals at Rome and a hundred years of 
civil conflict, in which the old Republic finally perished, to 
be replaced by the Principate of Augustus. It was only 
then that Rome began to fulfil her real mission to the 
world. 

The Romans were opportunists; and sometimes they 
were not very wise in taking things as they came. In their 
dealings with the various peoples of Italy they had shown 
some wisdom. The Italian communities which were left 
outside the Roman citizen-body were made the permanent 
allies of Rome, bound to furnish contingents for her armies, 
but allowed to enjoy local autonomy without being sub¬ 
ject to Roman taxes, and normally, until second-century 
senators forgot their sound traditions, without suffering 
from Roman officials. With the provinces overseas it was 
different. As more and more conquests accrued embarrass¬ 
ingly as the result of wars, the Romans, with little thought 
of a plan for the future, attempted to provide for their 
government in a makeshift way by means of such machinery 
as they had to hand. At first they merely appointed more 
praetors, or prolonged the command of a praetor or consul 
who was campaigning in the district in question. It was an 
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obvious thing to have a man of experience as governor; 
and for such posts ex-consuls were eminently suitable. It 
became a recognized practice for a consul, after his year of 
ofi&ce, to go out to a province to govern it for a period as 
proconsul. What he did in the province was his own con¬ 
cern; there was little possibility of interference by the home 
government. He had complete power in the province, and 
control of the exaction of taxes; and he had a strong 
Roman army behind him to enforce his wishes. The result 
was that the governor looked upon his office as a means 
of enriching himself. He had no consideration for the 
people whom he governed, and little respect for the good 
of Rome. A consulship came to be looked on as merely 
the preliminary to a lucrative governorship, and the profits 
would be so great that the governor would easily be able to 
settle the vast debts which he ran up in the expensive can¬ 
vassing of popular favour for his election. The only thing 
which he feared was a prosecution for extortion when he 
returned to Rome at the expiry of his office: but in the wild 
politics of the last century of the Republic there were ways 
and means of silencing the courts: a little of the ill-gotten 
wealth could well be devoted to bribery. The returning 
governor would have strong supporters at Rome; for a new 
class of moneyed men was growing up, and flourishing on 
the profits of the provinces. 

The actual details of the collection of taxes in a province 
were often entrusted to such business men; in fact it was 
the easiest way. Companies were formed by financiers for 
leasing the right to collect provincial taxes. The taxpayers 
often could not meet their demands; and at once accommo¬ 
dating Roman business men arrived, ready to lend money at 
high rates of interest: and the result was still greater misery 
for the provincials. Money-lenders and the tax-collectors with 
their satellites worked hand in hand; sometimes the same 
man dabbled in both ways of business. Rome was becom¬ 
ing a centre of finance. There was a Stock Exchange and 
heavy speculation in the shares of the companies which 
were formed for taking up contracts for the tax-collecting 
or the construction of roads and bridges and public worl«. 
This system of private enterprise was acceptable to the 
government as relieving them of their responsibilities. It 
was, in fact, the easiest way to get things done; but it led 
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to flagrant abuses. There was much shoddy work. For 
instance, land in Rome became valuable as the population 
increased, and profiteers drew large rents from great 
rickety blocks of tenements, far too high for safety. Many 
such buildings collapsed, and at last laws had to be passed 
limiting their height. 

Too late the old families who were the mainstay of the 
Senate began to recognize that their own position was being 
threatened by the new class of wealthy business men that 
was arising; but nothing could be done about it—there 
were far too many private interests involved; and the in¬ 
ternal politics of Rome came to be a confusion of conflicts 
and intrigues, with shifting and unnatural alliances, in 
which there were three parties: the old Senatorial party, 
the party of the business men and profiteers, and the 
Popular party which represented the masses. In the play¬ 
ing for position all made unscrupulous use of the old forms 
and safeguards of the constitution as rules of the game; and 
in the play the Republic was wrecked. 

The old senators were terribly afraid of the parvenu^ 
whether financier or successful general.. A new man had to 
overcome a strongly entrenched prejudice. Consulships 
and other offices had come to be looked on as the preserve 
of the old families, such as the great family of the Metelli, 
An old Metellus who had been consul was carried to his 
grave by four sons, each of whom was a consul at some 
time. But the days of such ideal blessedness were passing, 
and the Senate feared for the future. This fear caused 
paralysis in its foreign policy; it hesitated to advise new 
conquests, as a successful campaign would raise new diffi¬ 
culties of administration, and would mean the return of 
a triumphant general with a body of devoted troops. 

In Italy the policy of laisser-faire was causing widespread 
distress. Wealthy men found admirable opportunities for 
investment in land. The farms of small peasants could 
easily be bought up. A farmer who had to go away and 
fight in the wars of Rome had little chance of making a 
profit from his land. Moreover, country life now seemed 
dull to him, and he would long for the excitements of 
Rome. So he would go to swell the useless mob in the 
crowded dwellings of the capital, and a rich landowner 
would annex the farm. Italy was becoming a land of great 
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estates, run by slave labour with which the remaining small 
farmers could not compete: and worse still, some of these 
estates were mere unproductive pleasure grounds for the 
nobility. 

This Agricultural Crisis brought matters to a head in 
133 B.C., when Tiberius Gracchus, a man of noble birth, was 
elected tribune of the people and attempted to force a 
reform. He rallied the i>eople to stand up for its rights, 
and after a struggle a law was passed for a distribution 
of the public lands held by the State. But for the saving 
of his own life Gracchus had to secure re-election, and in 
this he came to grief on the old forms of the constitution. 
He acted with a high hand, claiming that the wishes of the 
sovereign people must not be flouted by quibbles; but the 
result was rioting and bloodshed, in which he met his death. 

Ten years later his brother Gains Gracchus resumed the 
attack, deliberately aiming at the Senate; but he too was 
killed in a riot. By these attempts, although their inten¬ 
tions were statesmanlike and just, the Gracchi did great 
harm to the Republic. The principle of riotirig and violence 
was brought into the politics of Rome, and it prevailed till 
the final collapse. 

Further, expressly to weaken the Senate, Gains Gracchus 
had caused the control of the courts to be transferred to the 
class of Equites or Knights, among whom were to be found 
most of the business men. This was playing into the hands 
of the financiers and encouraged them in the exploitation 
of the provinces. Henceforth an extortionate governor 

would have far less fear of prosecution. 

It was also unfortunate that Gains Gracchus stood for 
the great principle of giving all the Italian allies full citizen¬ 
ship, for his support put the Senate against it, so that the 
frustration of the hopes of the allies led later to war through¬ 
out Italy, in which Rome had a hard struggle and finally 
won only by skilfully making the desired concessions at the 

critical moment. _ v - 

The rest of the story of the Republic is that of the rise 
of great generals. The lukewarmness and incompetence of 
Senatorial foreign policy was vividly shown up in a war in 
North Africa. A great popular agitation ended by the pass¬ 
ing of a law of the people, giving the command to Manus. 
Marius was a rough and uncultured man of peasant stock 
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who had come to prominence as a soldier, and he soon made 
an end of the war. What the Senate most feared was 
coming to pass: a single individual, of the lowest origins, 
was winning power by military success; and they could not 
prevent his election by the people to a second term of 
consulship. But worse was to come: Marius was to be re¬ 
elected year after year, and was to be honoured as the 
saviour of Rome. 

For suddenly a new menace brought terror to the whole 
of Italy. The land was threatened with invasion by hordes 
of barbarians from the north, tribes of Germans, the Cimbri 
and Teutones. Great migrations were taking place in 
Europe beyond the Alps, and whole nations were on the 
march. It is an early instance of the terrible pressure which 
was to be a constant source of anxiety to the later Roman 
Empire, and which was finally to break down the civiliza¬ 
tion of the West. The fair-haired Teutones, taller and 
stronger than any Romans, men of uncouth and fierce 
customs but with a nobility and chivalry of their own, went 
aimlessly forward in long procession with wives and 
children, cattle and wagons. They were seeking for new 
homes, and tried to settle in the South of France, which was 
already a Roman province. Marius marched rapidly north¬ 
wards with his army. Meanwhile the great barbarian 
throng had swung away to the west, to seek better fortune 
there. When it surged helplessly back Marius caught it near 
Aix-en-Provence and almost entirely destroyed it. So ruth¬ 
less was the massacre that the village of Pourrieres is said 
to owe its name to the fields of corpses {Putridi Campi) 
which were thick with the bodies of the slain. Shortly 
afterwards Marius defeated the Cimbri equally crushingly 
in the plain to the south of the Alps. He returned to Rome 
in triumph, the saviour and darling of the Roman people. 

In raising the armies for his campaigns Marius made an 
innovation which had epoch-making results. Hitherto the 
Roman armies had been based on a property qualification: 
in the earliest days the old farmer, when need arose, took 
down his armour from the wall and went to fight for Rome; 
and the principle had persisted, though it came to mean 
that the armies were formed only of those who could pro¬ 
vide their own equipment. Marius, to get more men, said 
he would accept as soldiers any who would come, however 
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poor—in other words, he offered military service as a 
career. And this career had great attractions, for it offered 
an exciting life and prospects of rich booty. The soldier was 
now a professional', and the result was that tlie Roman 
armies, with their constant training, became vastly more 
efficient. Nevertheless the change was disastrous for the 
Republic; for these soldiers, cut off from all ties to the soil 
of Italy, came to depend entirely on their general and to 
own allegiance to nobody else. The strongest moral in¬ 
fluence to a soldier's mind was his sacramentum, his oath 
to his general; and in return the general was expected to 
have a strong feeling for the welfare of his men. When 
they were disbanded or past military service he felt bound 
to provide for them lands to settle in; and this anxiety and 
responsibility played its part in the struggles of the generals 
which ended the Republic. Sometimes even the enthusiasm 
of his men was an embarrassment to a general. In the first 
stages of his war against Pompey, Julius Caesar had to 
take the grave risk of transporting a depleted army across 
the Adriatic to take the offensive in Greece, though he had 
few ships and Pompey commanded the seas. But he had 
to go forward in spite of the risk, for his old veterans, who 
had been with him through the stress of the Gallic cam¬ 
paigns, were clamouring to stop. Caesar had to keep them 
in touch with the enemy; for only then would all grumbling 
vanish and they would fight for the honour of the legions. 
Yet Caesar had immense power over his men, as was shown 
when he quelled a meeting by addressing them simply with 
the word ** Quirites** (Citizens). They shouted at once 
that they were not citizens, but his soldiers. 

This was the ruin of the Republic, that the real power 
lay with the soldiers and not with the squabbling citizens of 
Rome. We cannot attempt to describe here the incredibly 
complex political manoeuvres of the century of conflict: we 
can only mention in succession the outstanding names. 

Marius was a child in politics, and the Senate took full 
advantage of this. Soon even his military successes were 
almost forgotten, for Sulla, a man of noble birth, who had 
been one of Marius' lieutenants in Africa, was winning 
victories for Rome in the war against the Italian allies: and 
when Rome at last took action against the cruel king 
Mithridates of Pontus who had over-run the East, it was 
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Sulla who led the Roman armies. He was the champion of 
the upper classes at Rome, and while he was away in the 
East, driving Mithridates out of Greece, the democratic 
Marian party at Rome seized their chance and massacred 
their political enemies by hundreds. But when Sulla 
returned his revenge was equally terrible: with the deliber¬ 
ate atrocities of a reign of terror he crushed all opposition, 
and proceeded as dictator to establish the Senate in full 
legal control of the government. Then, with a fine contempt 
for politics, he retired into private life, having, as he 
thought, settled things for the future.' He had no ambibons 
for permanent supremacy; he merely could not endure that 
anyone should score off'' him. He wrote his own epitaph, 
of which the sense was that no friend had ever done him a 
good turn, and no enemy a bad one, but either had been 
repaid in full. 

Then Pompey came to power. He had been a young 
officer under Sulla, and now he posed as a champion of the 
Senate, but yet they had a distrust of his pre-eminence. 
Pompey was a great general, but he lost his way in politics. 
He lacked the decision to take a bold step which might 
destroy the old order: but he loved to pose as the man called 
in at a crisis. Two grave crises arose, to give him his 
chance. The pirates were sweeping the Mediterranean and 
checking the com supplies which kept the mob at Rome 
from starvation: and the war in the East was unfinished and 
still serious, especially for trade.^ The Senate looked on 
helplessly while full power was given to Pompey to deal 
with these dangers. Never before had a single Roman 
wielded such power. But when the work had been brilliantly 
done by Pompey, and the crises were past, he did not know 
what to do with his power. To the immense relief of the 
Senate he disbanded his armies instead of attempting to 
strike for supreme control at Rome. 

Meanwhile, a young noble was watching Pompey's 
career with jealous eyes and calmly gaining influence for 
himself by coming forward as a leader of the popular party, 
and lauding the memory of Marius. 

Julius Caesar was not afraid to incur huge debts by his 

^ Actually his constitution was mostly destroyed in the ten years after 
his death. 

* About 80,000 Roman traders with their servants were massacred by 
Mithridates in Greece and Asia Minor. 
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lavish expenditure; he was gambling on his future success. 
He played his game well: the Senate were making things 
difficult for Pompey by refusing land for his veterans, and 
so Caesar came out as a supporter of Pompey. But in the 
background was the sinister figure of the millionaire Crassus, 
and when Caesar, Pompey and Crassus joined forces in a 
triumvirate it was more than the Senate could resist. The 
three settled matters as they pleased: but somehow it all 
turned out to the advantage of Caesar. Caesar had decided 
that he must make for himself a military renown as great 
as Pompey’s. Pompey had made his name in the East, and 
so Caesar turned to the West. He contrived that he should 
be given a command in Illyricum and Gaul; and he went 
off to Gaul in 58 b.c. to seek his fortune. Eight years of 
brilliant and hazardous warfare gave him his desire. All 
Gaul was conquered and pacified and the Roman power 
extended to the English Channel: and Caesar captured 
men's imagination by going even beyond Ocean and invad¬ 
ing Britain. 

Meanwhile Crassus, who had always longed for a chance 
of military glory, had met his end in a disastrous campaign 
far away in Parthia. His death broke the triumvirate, and 
a decision between Caesar and Pompey could not long be 
deferred. Caesar returned from Gaul to find that intrigues 
were putting him in danger of prosecution and condemna¬ 
tion by his enemies at Rome. His term of office was expir¬ 
ing and as a private citizen he could be impeached: his 
arrangements for re-election as consul were being broken 
down. The Senate called on Pompey to defend the 
Republic; and to save himself Caesar invaded Italy with 
his veteran troops. 

Of the whirlwind campaigns of Caesar against the 
Senatorial forces in Spain, Greece, Asia and Egypt we need 
not tell. At Pharsalus Pompey was utterly defeated, and 
on seeking refuge in Egypt he was murdered. By the spring 
of 45 B.c. Julius Caesar was in complete control of the whole 
Roman world. 

He was faced with the tremendous problem of settling 
and stabilizing the whole; and he had to work quickly, for 
tiiere were pressing dangers. The most urgent task seemed 
to be the securing of the Empire against foreign invasion. 
There were ominous movements in Central Europe and m 
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Dacia, and in the East the Parthians, flushed with their past 
victory over Crassus, were pushing forward into the Roman 
territories with plans for a new Persian Empire. Caesar 
determined on a campaign against Parthia, and armies were 
mustered in preparation. Meanwhile, he hurriedly arranged 
things in Rome as well as he might. Whether he intended 
to settle matters permanently on a radically different basis 
when he returned from Parthia we cannot say. He never 
started for Parthia. He was murdered in the Senate House 
by conspirators on the Ides of March, 44 B.c. 

The few months before his death were crowded with 
activity. He had vast plans for the future of the Empire, 
and the establishment of Roman civilization throughout the 
new provinces. Towns of Roman settlers, little colonies of 
veteran soldiers, were to be spread throughout the world, 
to be nuclei for the dissemination of Roman ideas, to give 
strength to the surrounding districts. The subject races were 
to be encouraged by the possibility of attaining Roman 
citizenship. Caesar did not wish the franchise to be restricted 
to Romans and Italians: citizenship was to be the reward 
of merit for deserving men throughout the Empire. His 
legions were not exclusively Roman; natives of Gaul, Spain 
and Asia served alongside the soldiers of Italian descent. 
But the full development of this policy was for the future: 
meanwhile, he was busy at Rome, planning the rebuilding 
of a new and more glorious city, laying out arterial roads, 
reforming the Calendar, He was king in all but name, and 
acted arbitrarily, basing his power on the dictatorship which 
the subservient Senate had granted him for life, and on the 
many other offices and titles which he accumulated easily 
by the votes of the people. To the rabble he was a hero, 
half divine; and even the Senate passed decrees which voted 
him honours as more than human. He had made the Senate 
a political nonentity by increasing its numbers and packing 
it with his partisans. To him it was obvious that the old 
ways were obsolete, and he would not compromise to give 
the semblance of life to a corpse. What was needed was a 
totally new regime. 

Whether he would finally have instituted a kind of 
Hellenistic monarchy, or, on the contrary, would have kept 
to Roman forms and titles, we cannot guess; but his enemies 
saw significance in the arrival in Rome of Queen Cleopatra 
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of Egypt. Though the Senate was weak, tliere were still 
many influential members of the old Senatorial party, strong 
in their resentment and angry at their degradation. Caesar 
was going too far, and the State was not ready for his 
reforms. Men feared that he would make himself king, and 
their fears hastened his death. 

The conspirators imagined that the murder of Caesar 
would mean the restoration of liberty. Instead it brought 
chaos and years of bloodshed, with massacres more terrible 
than those in the days of Marius and Sulla. The conspirators 
themselves had no plans for the future, but were utterly 
bewildered. Mark Antony, one of Caesar’s officers, seized 
control and gained the support of the masses. Then, to 
men’s amazement, Caesar's adopted heir, Octavian, a youth 
of eighteen, came boldly to Rome and claimed his inherit¬ 
ance, He soon won the support of Caesar’s veterans. Years 
of struggle ensued. The conspirators were defeated at the 
battle of Philippi, and soon the conflict became one between 
Antony and Octavian. Antony had behind him the forces 
of the East, and strengthened himself by the support of 
Cleopatra and the wealth of Egypt: but Octavian skilfully 
capitalized the Roman hatred of the Oriental, and the end 
came when Antony and Cleopatra fled from the lost battle 
of Actium to death by suicide in Egypt. Octavian was left 
supreme, with none to dispute his power. The world at last 
had found peace. 

Octavian took in hand the work of restoration. He was 
a man of cold and logical mind, but his logic impelled him 
not to making a complete severance with the old, in the spirit 
of Julius Caesar, but to a compromise between old forms 
and new conditions. His genius lay greatly in his ability 
to profit by experience, and he had learnt that there was 
still a strong feeling in Rome that the old Roman character 
was not yet dead, and that this old national spirit of the 
West could be roused to enthusiasm for a new regime that 
would recognize it. Probably Augustus (to give Octavian 
the name he assumed) shared in this feeling himself, and 
there was some sentiment behind his proclamation of the 
" Restoration of the Republic " in 27 B.c., little though that 
affected his practical control of affairs. He saw that Italian 
national feeling was outraged by Julius Caesar’s too precipi¬ 
tate policy of spreading Roman citizenship over the world: 
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and the assertion of the national consciousness of Rome had 
gone far to compass the defeat of Antony. And so, while 
Augustus was anxious to create a unified Empire, he never¬ 
theless sought to maintain the prestige of Italy itself, and, 
inside Rome, the prestige of the Senate. To the Senate he 
showed much respect. He increased its respectability by 
purging it of many of the unworthy members with whom 
Caesar had debased it, and the senator once more felt that 
in his busy days of earnest discussion he was doing valuable 
work for Rome. But yet men knew perfectly well that the 
real decisions on affairs of State rested with Augustus, 
though he scrupulously posed merely as prmceps, or “ first 
citizen.*' It is a sign of the true position of Augustus that 
in this word '' princeps," and the other word “ imperator," 
honoured with old associations, which he adopted as an 
extra name, the words ” Prince " and “Emperor*' had 
their origin. But Augustus was careful to avoid titles which 
would suggest monarchy; he kept to the old names of 
Republican institutions, and relied on the “ tribunician 
power" and the “proconsular imperium " with which he 
was readily invested. Augustus indeed laid stress on his 
auctoritas —on the general free recognition that what he 
thought to be for the good of the State should be done. But 
this auctoritas differed from that of Pompey, for example, 
in that Augustus was permanently equipped with sufficient 
powers to make his ‘ ‘ authority ’ ’ always and everywhere 
effective. 

There was a general feeling of goodwill towards Augus¬ 
tus, for men were longing for peace and prosperity, and 
Augustus was to bring a new Golden Age. He carefully 
conserved his popularity by establishing and making more 
definite the rights of the various classes at Rome. Among 
the class of Equites were to be found some of his strongest 
supporters, for these business men had profited greatly. 
Some of these men had origins which would hardly bear 
investigation, and Augustus won their staunch support by 
recognizing them officially as a second class in the State wiffi 
hereditary rights. And he kept the favour of the mob of 
Rome by a constant provision of free corn, from which about 
two hundred thousand benefited, and a copious supply of 
amusements. 

Augustus had two very great sources of power, his 
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colossal wealth, and his autocratic control of the army In 
the course of the Civil War he had amassed a fabulous 
fortune. The finances of the Republic were m a chaotic 
state, and again and again Augustus came to the rescue with 
ready grants from his private treasury. Rome came to 
depend increasingly on the Pnnceps: and this policy o 
Augustus was of a piece with his control of the army and 

his disposition of the provinces. i- r 

He departed from Julius Caesar s obnoxious policy of 

admitting non-Romans to the legions. The legions as such 
were confined to men of full Roman citizenship; but Augus¬ 
tus compromised with Caesar’s ideas by forming a second 
army, of inferior status, composed of allies. All control of 
military matters was taken out of the hands of the Senate. 
to the army Augustus was a supreme autocrat, me general 
to whom they owed allegiance. The forces of Rome were 
disposed along the frontiers of the Empire, to guard it 
against barbarians and other foes. The fronher provinces 
were kept by Augustus under his own personal control. 
Most of the rest of the Empire he restored to the old sena¬ 
torial form of government, but with a difference, there 
must be less extortion. The collection of taxes was reorgan¬ 
ized, and the gigantic task was begun of making a census 
and valuation of the whole Empire to determine what the 
provincials could afford to pay. The control of the central 
government over provincial administration was far stronger 
now than it had been under the Republic, though less strict 
and continuous for the senatorial provinces than for those 
administered by the legates of Augustus. Yet even in the 
senatorial provinces the Princeps might intervene to put an 
end to some form of oppression, and there was now a better 
prospect for the provincials of getting ]ustice at Rome 
against an extortionate governor. Governors knew that 
their actions were carefully scrutinized at Rome. Each 
province was encouraged to develop its own national con¬ 
sciousness, and to look upon itself as more than a subsidiary 
fragment of the Empire: but yet there was a strong sense 
of the unity and majesty of the whole Roman Empire, which 
found present expression in the religious cult for the worship 
of Rome and Augustus. Provincial councils would meet tor 
the official ceremonies of this cult, and so men throughout 

^ Except Africa, where no serious trouble was expected. 
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a province would be encouraged to look on the province as 
a real entity. And the general life of the provinces was 
becoming increasingly Romanized, the more so because 
there was little attempt to force Roman ideas on the natives. 
The general respect for Roman refinements was allowed to 
work its own way, and even barbarians began to desire to 
assimilate themselves to the new culture. There was little 
uniformity in the process, for almost every province had 
its own traditions and its own problems. In the eastern 
Mediterranean there was already a highly developed civic 
life, and the problem was one of accommodating the cities 
to the conceptions of imperialism. In the west there was 
much greater variety. Gallic and Spanish tribes, native 
cities of recent growth, settlements with nuclei of Roman 
veterans, Gallic institutions were Romanized. Native chief¬ 
tains or magistrates with uncouth names became officials 
with new titles, native counterparts of the officials of Rome. 
The Empire was becoming a true unity, the provinces not 
a danger but sources of new strength; and Rome was now 
ready for the arts of peace, and able to fulfil her gigantic 
mission of preserving the culture of the ancient world for 

four hundred years from assaults of the, barbarians of the 
north. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

ALL THINGS NEW 


"The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death." 

—i Corinthians xv. 25. 

" Take Mark, and bring him with thee: for he is profitable 
to me for the ministry ."—2 fitnothy iv. ii. 

W HEN the victory of Augustus brought peace to the 

Roman world men heaved a sigh of relief. 1 "^^ ^ 

hundred years they had lived in the terror of war. No one 

could remember a time when the world had been '^'^oly 

at peace. The oldest men would perhaps tell tales of the 

panic of Italy when threatened by the mvasion of the wild 

tribes from the north, the Cimbri and Teutones, and how 

they plunged blindly towards Spain and were destroyed by 

the ruthless Marius, the saviour of Rome. And this terror 

of invasion from outside had given place to something 

even more dreadful, civil strife at home, proscriptions and 

massacres as the rival leaders rose in succession, and 

ambitious generals marched through Italy ’'y^th armies 

devoted to themselves and to no one else. And in the midst 

of all this Italy had suffered economically. It was true 

that certain individuals made fortunes out of the oppression 

of the provinces, and it was a great age for the capitalist. 

everyone was out to make money, and the merchant claves 

and business men could sway the fate of nations. hut 

agriculture, the real mainstay of Italian prosperity, had 

gone to rack and ruin; the small farmer s task was hearL 

breaking: at the best of times he could not compete with 

the vast establishments run by slave labour, and in time 

of war no one who sowed corn could be sure that he would 

reap what he had sown. Above all, in the years after 

Caesar's death a newly consolidated professional military 

interest forced its leaders to confiscate civilians' lands for 

the benefit of discharged veterans. ‘ A brutal soldier will 

have these fields which I have tilled so carefully sighs the 

331 
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ejected countryman in an early poem of Virgirs. 

But now at last there was peace: Augustus himself 
would see to the guarding of the frontiers against barbarians, 
and within the Empire men could lay aside their quarrels 
and settle down to the rebuilding of the prosperity of the 
world. The old state of Rome, in the great days of old, 
had stood firm on the manly character and the piety of 
Romans {moribus antiquis stai res Romana virisque : 
Ennius), and Augustus made it his care to re-establish the 
prestige of the old religions and their ceremonies. He 
encouraged poets such as Virgil and Horace to sing the 
praise of the Roman people and the glorious future that 
was awaiting it; and Livy's historical work was to remind 
Romans also of the great achievements of their fathers. 

“The world's Great Age begins anew, 

The golden years return. 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn." 

The new hopes of the Romans could be well described 
by these words of Shelley: and to Tennyson Virgil is the 
poet of consolation and revival. 

“ Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 

tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd; 

All the charm of all the Muses 

often flowering in a lonely word;” 

“ Chanter of the Pollio, glorying 

in the blissful years again to be. 

Summers of the snakeless meadow, 

unlaborious earth and oarless sea . . ." 

Very soon, however, there came an undercurrent of 
strange discontent. Material prosperity indeed was slowly 
coming back: the land was once more ploughed and the 
corn reaped in safety: the Mediterranean harbours buzzed 
with commerce. The world had its long-desired peace: 
but it did not know what to do with it. There was a feel¬ 
ing of aimlessness and frustration in the air: in the terrible 
days of war the old comfortable beliefs had been tested and 
found useless. Morals had languished, and men could no 
longer trust each other. And over all there now hung the 
ever-present dread of death, which haunted the Ancient 
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World even in its sunniest years of peace. Man gathers 
wealth—for what purpose ? The little silver skeleton is 
placed on the banqueting table. Carpe diem ; gather ye 
rosebuds while ye may: a thriftless heir will take what 

you leave behind. 

‘' The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn ...” 

It may be so with Nature; but man is not like that. 

” Frigora mitescunt Zephyris, ver proterit aestas 
interitura simul 

pomifer Autumnus fruges effuderit, et mox 
bruma recurrit iners. 

damna tamen celeres reparant caelestia lunae: 
nos ubi decidimus 

quo pater Aeneas, quo Tullus dives et Ancus, 
pulvis et umbra sumus.” 

After the winter the face of nature may blossom again 
with the spring; but we, when we die, are turned again 
to our dust, and, with the kings and princes of the earth, 
we go down into silence. Men may philosophize about 
immortality; but even in this the note is one of hesitancy. 
Cicero, in the days of the decline of the Republic, declares 

{Pro Archia, XII (Loeb translation)): 

“ For my part, in the very enactment of my exploits, 
I felt that I was sowing broadcast to reap an und3ang 
memory throughout the whole world. It may be that after 
death I shall be insensible to it. It may be that, as 
philosophers have held, some part of my being shall yet 
be conscious of it. Be that as it rnay, now at any rate I 
find satisfaction in the thought and in the hope. 

And when it comes to the point, and decisions have to 
be made, philosophy has no comfort. Cicero, on his way 

to exile, writes to his wife: t i • u 

" If these miseries are to be permanent, I only wish, 

my dearest, to see you as soon as possible and to die in 

your arms, since neither gods, whom you have worshipped 

with such pure devotion, nor men, whom I have always 

served, have made us any return. 

And yet, when Cicero is inconsolable after the death 

of his beloved daughter Tullia, he has the strong desire to 

build a shrine to her memory, as if convinced that in some 
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way her soul is still alive: and he tries to persuade himself 
that his belief is well founded: 

'' There is then a peculiar essential character belonging 
to the soul, distinct from the common and well-known 
elements. Accordingly whatever it is that is conscious, that 
is wise, that lives, that is active, must be heavenly and 
divine and for that reason eternal." {Tusculan Disputa¬ 
tions, I, 27, 66.) 

Cicero did much to introduce the reasonings and the 
philosophical systems of the Greeks to the cultivated classes 
at Rome: he made the study of philosophy a respectable 
diversion for the practical noble Roman; and by the time 
of the early Empire many educated Romans were begin¬ 
ning not merely to treat their philosophical beliefs as a 
pleasant exercise, but to cling to them as the only guide 
through the dark and dangerous changes of their life in 
society. The noble systems of Stoicism and Epicureanism 
were a comfort and a refuge to those who despaired of 
justice at the court of Nero, and who lived in daily 
expectation of the emperor's request that they should open 
their veins. Among these men Seneca was the greatest 
figure. He was the typical Stoic, believing in the absolute 
worth of moral goodness, the irrelevance of prosperity and 
adversity except in so far as they hinder the pursuit of 
virtue, and the Sympathy of the Universe, a spirit of 
fellowship with man that permeates the whole of Nature. 
The good life means living to further the great Purpose of 
the Universe: the good man indeed does his best to avert 
the material disasters of the world, but if they do happen 
in spite of him, he must accept them' as part of the Will 
of Providence. 

Epicureanism taught another creed. It could be per¬ 
verted to mere pleasure-seeking, but at its best it was both 
grand and tragic. The best man could do was to rid him¬ 
self of Fear. The old superstitions were the bane of the 
good life. The many angry gods were bogeys: the 
perfectly good God must be remote from the world's chance 
and pain, and little could be expected of divine help 
against the evils of life. Man must live so as to increase 
the sum of happiness in a world which owed its origin to 
the vagaries of atoms. The good man should cause no 
pain to others, and should live and die imnoticed. 
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There were many other systems of thought running 
through the bewildered Western world at this time. Some 
men trusted to building up philosophical speculations; but 
there were many who found no comfort in this, and were 
content to fall back on the strange mystery religions that 
were flooding in from the East. The devotees of these 
cults claimed to have found a way of salvation. One must 
undergo strange and secret ceremonies, initiations and 
purifications, and then one would become a member of a 
band of brothers, linked and unified in some mystic way 
with a divine or half-divine being who had tasted death 
and brought a new life, even as the Moon of Heaven 
brought the Spring after the Winter. Thus man could 
escape the doom of death and renew himself like Nature 
in a fresh existence. The myths of Isis and the dead Osiris 
(from Egypt), of the Great Mother (from Phrygia and 
Syria), and of Mithras, the Unconquerable Sun (from 
Persia), all came and found a foothold in the West. 
Temples and Chapels were set up, and the priests of Isis 
offered an escape from the aimlessness of life and the 
horror of extinction. It was a new thing, and foreign: 
but everyone knew that the East was the ancient store¬ 
house of Wisdom and sacred mysteries, and might it not 
be worth trying? There were Jews, too, scattered here and 
there in the cities of the world, curious and exclusive 
people who preached of the reign of a God of righteousness. 
Many who dabbled in religion were fascinated by this idea, 
but the rules and regulations were difficult, and the mystery 
religions offered an easier path of salvation. 

And so, beside the official religion of the State gods, 
with the new worship of “ Rome and Augustus,'" and the 
less articulate but more real respect of the common man 
for his family gods and the local spirits of holy places, the 
Roman Empire, particularly in its underworld, was full of 
a bewildering variety of new ideas and strange cults. The 
prevailing atmosphere is one of confusion and a longing 
for certainty. It is in this underworld that we first hear 
of Christianity. 

Now in spite of the many fantastic ideas that had arisen 
in Jewish thought, or had possibly crept in from Persia 
or elsewhere, there was in the utterances of the best Jewish 
prophets and teachers a feeling of certainty that was entirely 
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lacking in the Western world. The Jew had had Ms tiines 
of tribulation ever since the days of the Kings. His world 
was continually crashing about his ears, but he did not 
wholly give way to despair. The great prophets merely 
enlarged their ideas to a wider hope, for they were con¬ 
vinced of the existence of their God, a God of righteousness 
and faithfulness. 

“ The Lord is on my side: how shall I fear 
What man shall do unto me? " 


The Jew did not discuss the existence of God: it did not 
occur to him to doubt it; the Jewish language and franie 
of mind are not adapted to logic; instead they are dogmatic 
and definite. 

“ Hear, 0 Israel: the Lord thy G»d is one Lord: and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength." 

The prophet does not argue: he states the fact, and at 
once passes on to the practical application. The great 
prophecies are messages of comfort and counsel as to what 
must be done in the situations that have arisen. Against 
such a frame of mind disaster has lost its power. Captivity 
merely makes the prophet see that the Lord's power is 
world-wide and not confined to the soil of Israel. 

" It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and 
the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers: that stretcheth 
out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them abroad as 
a tent to dwell in. . . {Isaiah xl. 22.) 

" Am I a God at hand, saith the Lord, and not a God 
afar off ? Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall 
not see him ? saith the Lord. Do not I fill heaven and earth? 
saith the Lord." {Jeremiah xxiii. 23, 24.) 

The prophets of Israel do not speak to propound a 
theory: they speak because they must. "I was no 
prophet," said Amos, " neither was I a prophet's son: but 
I was an herdman, and a dresser of sycomore trees: and the 
Lord took me from following the flock, and the Lord said 
unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel." {Amos vii. 


T4; T5-) 

Isaiah, " in the year King Uzziah died," sees the Lord 
" high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. Above 
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him stood the seraphim. . , . And I heard the voice of the 
Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? 
Then I said. Here am I; send me."' {Isaiah vi.) 

And when Jeremiah shrank from delivering his message, 
he felt in his heart as it were a burning fire shut up in his 
bones, forcing him to speak. 

Thus it was in the old days when Israel was a nation, 
and when she went captive to the East; and though in 
later days, under the i>ersecution of Antiochus and after¬ 
wards, the old type of prophecy had long ceased, yet in the 
new and fantastic ideas of Apocalyptic there was the same 
underlying feeling of certainty. The persecutions, the 
death of the righteous, cannot be the end. There must be 
some day a redressing of the balance. The world has become 
so evil that there is no hope in the present order of things: 
therefore there must be a coming cataclysm. The day will 
be the Day of the Lord. And so this deep certainty that 
God will not fail His people is decked out with elaborate 
imagery. Some writers think that the new Kingdom will be 
on earth, with Jerusalem in its rightful place as leader of 
the nations: others see no hope till earth and heaven 
vanish like a flaming scroll, and the Messiah, the Anointed 
One, comes on the clouds of heaven. The writers go ever 
deeper into details. They are convinced that God will 
eventually intervene, and they use all their imagination to 
describe the method, the time and the place. They attempt 
to pierce the veil to tell of hierarchies of angels and powers 
in heaven, their ranks and their stations, and the great 
protagonists who are the archangels. How much they felt 
they were describing spiritual realities, and how much was 
meant frankly as symbolism, it is difficult to say. In one 
of the prophecies that go to make up the Book of Enoch the 
history of Israel in the past and the future is depicted in a 
scene of war between animals, sheep, goats, white bulls, 
and so on. This is obviously symbolic. And in one of 
the earliest Apocalypses, the Book of Daniel, the “four 
kings, that shall arise out of the earth,in other words, the 
great heathen kingdoms, are symbolized as the Four Beasts, 
beings of brute force. But in contrast there comes in the 
clouds of heaven one like unto a man, and there is given 
him dominion, and glory, and power, that shall not pass 
away. This surely is meant to symbolize Israel, which will 
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rule not with brute force but with human kindness. 

This chapter of Daniel must have burnt deep into the 
consciousness of the Jews. The symbolic figure of the Son 
of Man in the clouds of heaven undergoes a strange trans¬ 
formation. From being symbolic it becomes personal. In 
the book of the Similitudes of Enoch, written probably in 
the time of the Roman domination, there is a fresh vision 
of the Son of Man: but this time he is a true person. God's 
Messiah, the Elect One. His name was named before the 
Lord of Spirits before the sun and the signs were created, 
and before the stars of the heaven were made. He has been 
chosen and hidden from before the creation of the world, 
and he has now been revealed to the righteous, and will 
come in glory to rescue the faithful dead from Sheol, and to 
found a new heaven and a new earth, with the elect as a 
glorious church around him. 

This kind of belief must have had a wide circulation 
and great influence among the Jews in the dark days when 
they were under the heel of Rome, at the mercy of the 
hated taxgatherers, and with their only champion an up¬ 
start prince from Edom, The Roman rule was not as yet 
really evil and overbearing: the Romans tried, up to a 
point, to follow their usual principle of respecting the wishes 
of their subject peoples: it was rather the pride of the Jews 
that revolted against foreign rule, and saw in the taxgatherer 
a symbol of servitude. And so the bright visions of 
Apocalyptic found a ready acceptance, for they expressed 
man’s certainty of the ultimate triumph of the righteous. 
Apocalyptic may be said to be the Hebrew substitute for 
philosophy. It kept alive the faith of the prophets of old, 
who saw the distresses of men and nations as part of God’s 
plan, and wrestled boldly with the problem of Evil. 

“ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

” For though the fig tree shall not blossom, 

Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 

The labour of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no meat; 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 

And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 

Yet will I rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

^Habakkuk iii. 17, 18. 
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Apocalyptic, wild and unearthly as its visions were, was 
yet a philosophy of history. The importance of time and 
temporal events, and the unfolding of the destiny of the 
world, were stressed as they never were in Greek philosophy. 
Plato had used historical parallels in working out the decay 
of states in the Republic,'* but his account of the changes 
of governments was theoretical rather than a transcript 
from history. We have to go to Jewish thought for the 
grand idea of the unfolding of a great purpose of God which 
begins with creation and works through the history of a 
chosen people to the final “ consummation of the ages." 
And as taken over by the Christian Church this is worked 
up by such writers as Orosius and Augustine into a grand 
Philosophy of History. This is one of the great and distinc¬ 
tive contributions of Hebrew and Christian thought to the 
ideas of mankind. The old Greeks had been interested in 
explaining the world as it was, and so they invented science 
and the way of reason: the Jews and Christians stressed 
history and the purpose of creation, and so produced a 
dogmatic philosophy of history: and this idea was to last 
through the great systems of the Middle Ages down to the 
present day. Augustine was the last of the ancients and the 
first of the modems. 

In Judaea, however, in the time of Christ there were 
some who had no use for the vague hopes of Apocalyptic 
prophecy. They were practical men: something must be 
done at once to free Judaea from the yoke. It was hopeless 
to wait for angels from heaven: heaven helped those who 
helped themselves. They pictured the Messiah as arising 
on earth, a divinely appointed leader who would vanquish 
the heathen on the hills of this earth. It was not impossible: 
all that was needed was a new Judas Maccabaeus, to be 
a Hammer of the Romans. All over Palestine, but especi¬ 
ally in Galilee, could be found groups of men, such as the 
Zealots, who believed in the power of the sword against 
the enemies of God. Nothing was easier for an ambitious 
Jew than to claim to be the Messiah, and to lead away 
an increasing band of desperate men. We hear of several 
such in the New Testament: and this tendency was to 
bear bitter fruit. It was to lead to the utter destruction 
of Jerusalem. “They that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword." Men had travelled far from the great 
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thought of Zechariah (viii. 23): 

“ In those days it shall come to pass, that ten men shall 
take hold, out of all the languages of the nations, shall 
even take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, 
We will go with you, for we have heard that God is with 
you. , . 

It was not by the sword that Jewry was to take the 
world captive. 

About half-way through the first century a.d., a new 
religion began to make converts in various centres through¬ 
out the Roman Empire. Little groups of men arose pro¬ 
fessing a belief in ‘'Jesus and the resurrection.'* They 
seemed at first to be just a fresh sect among many others 
that had arisen in the East. At Antioch they were nick¬ 
named “ Christians.*' At Rome the new religion must have 
appealed most strongly to the rabble, the slaves and the 
lower classes, and those miserable people who lived from 
hand to mouth, dependent on the state bounty. Tacitus, 
the superb and scornful historian, talks in a scathing sen¬ 
tence of the “detestable superstition** {exitiahilis super- 
stitio ). 

“ The source of the name was one Christus, who, in the 
reign of Tiberius, was punished with death by the pro¬ 
curator Pontius Pilatus. For the moment the detestable 
superstition was checked: but it began to break out again, 
not only in Judaea, where the mischief began, but also in 
Rome, where everything hideous and shameful from every 
quarter gathers and is welcome.** 

He tells how in a.d. 64 Nero threw on the Christians 
the blame for the great fire of Rome, but went so far in 
his persecution that men began to have pity for the 
victims. 

We are left to imagine how Christianity reached Rome. 
We can picture sailors and merchants coming from the 
East in the com ships to the busy harbour of Ostia, the port 
of Rome, and telling strange tales and rumours that they 
had heard in the harbours of Syria and Egypt. In the 
amazing medley of races that thronged the streets of the 
seaport an earnest man would find ready listeners: and there 
would be many who had drifted aimlessly in a futile exist¬ 
ence, feeling themselves merely specks in the flooding multi- 
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tudes of Rome, who would find a new dignity and a new 
confidence in themselves from the Christian doctrine of the 
worth of the individual soul. “ Are not five sparrows sold 
for two farthings? and not one of them is forgotten in the 
sight of God. . . . Fear not: ye are of more value than 
many sparrows,’' Christ had thought even the weakest and 
the most sinful worth saving, and it led Him to the sacrifice 
of His own life. If God is for us, who is against us ? He 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all. how shall He not also with Him freely give us all 
things? ” {Romans viii. 32.) 

And so many a perplexed soul found new hope and a 
new purpose in life. At first, however, few if any of the 
upper classes cared to soil themselves with the new religion. 
It was a wild and unreasonable enthusiasm from the East, 
the kind of thing that was fit for slaves. But as time went 
on the cultured Roman cannot have failed to notice that the 
slave with all his enthusiasm had a serenity that was not to 
be given by the philosophies of the learned: and we can 
surmise that several of the Roman great ladies, always 
ready to dabble in a new religion, came to be really attracted 
by Christianity; and through them their husbands might be 
drawn to an interest in it. 

For though it found a foothold among the mob, it was 
by no means a religion of the ignorant. We cannot but have 
a respect for the earnestness and the understanding of 
those to whom Paul saw fit to address his Epistle to the 
Romans, a tremendous and urgent treatise in the form of 
a letter, expressing his views on the position of Israel in 
history, and the purpose of God which became manifest in 
Christ. He argues with passionate interest that justification 
comes by faith, and that the Christians, even the most out¬ 
landish Gentile Christians, are the true inheritors of the 
promise of Abraham instead of the Jews. And yet the Jews 
have been called the chosen people, and to them was given 
the Law which was to prepare the world for Christ. Paul, 
the loyal Jew, is deeply sensitive to the glory and the failure 
of his people, and has long, heartfelt, and difficult argument 
on the question. But what gives the letter its power is his 
insistence on the universality of the purpose of God as given 
in the Christian message, and glowing passages in which 
he rises above argument to express his conviction of the 
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abounding efficacy of the death and resurrection of Christ 
and the grace of God. 

“ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or naked¬ 
ness, or peril, or sword? (Even as it is written, 

‘ For thy sake we are killed all the day long; 

We were accounted as sheep for the slaughter.’) 

Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us. For I am persuad^, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord." {Romans viii. 35-39.) 

Paul’s letters are the earliest Christian documents which 
we possess, and from them we can get a good idea of the 
questions which were perplexing the Christian converts at 
that time. We are not reading history written up after the 
event; throughout the letters there nms a strong sense of 
the urgency of the present moment. We are transported 
right back into the heart of the Christian communities at 
the very time when the religion set out to win its way into 
the Roman Empire, Paul writes answers to questions on 
matters of practice and ritual, on the proper control of the 
Communion feasts, on the right attitude which Christians 
should take up towards the customs of the Gentiles among 
whom they live: and he often answers minor questions by 
getting down to the fundamental principles involved, and 
reminding his hearers of the main tenets of their faith. 
There is no attempt to preach the gospel afresh: it is taken 
for granted that Christians have been instructed already in 
the main outlines of their creed. 

“ Now I praise you that ye remember me in all things, 
and hold fast the traditions, even as I delivered them to 
you ” is what Paul writes to the Corinthians (i Cor. xi. 2): 
and when he does put in a piece of the gospel story it is to 
lay a foundation for a practical argument on a question of 
the moment. 

For I received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you, how that the Lord Jesus in the night when he was 
betrayed took bread: and when he had given thanks, he 
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brake it, and said. This is my body, which is for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. In like manner also the cup 
after supper, saying. This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood: this do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. 

For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, 
ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.” (i Cor. xi. 23- 
26.) 

Further on, when Paul replies to questions about the 
resurrection of the dead, he begins with a reference to ” the 
gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye received, 
wherein also ye stand, by which also ye are saved,” and he 
goes on to mention the death of Christ and gives a rapid list 
of resurrection appearances. These excursions of Paul into 
gospel history are very valuable to us, as they are probably 
earlier than any account we have in the Gospels. At the 
time when Paul wrote, the need for written gospels was 
hardly felt. The preacher was intent only on getting on 
with his work: he was in a desperate race against time, to 
convert the world before the end of the age; for there was 
a strong idea among Christians that a second coming of the 
Lord was to be expected quickly. He would come as a thief 
in the night on an unsuspecting world. Paul himself had 
ideas of the end of the world, but they developed as time 
went on. In one of his early letters (r Thessalonians) he 
had to send words of comfort to some perplexed converts. 
They had expected the Lord to come in their lifetime, and 
now some of them had already died. Paul comforts them 
with the assurance that the dead will rise and will be caught 
up with die living to meet the Lord in the air. 

But by the time he writes one of his later letters, i Corin¬ 
thians, his ideas are less picturesque. There will indeed be 
an End, when God shall be ” all in all,” but it is foolish to 
ask, ” How are the dead raised? and with what manner of 
body do they come? ” 

” It is sown a natural body: it is raised a spiritual body. 

. . . We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump. . . . ” 
(i Cor. XV.) 

It is necessary to insist on this prevalent belief among 
the early Christians in an immediate Second Coming of 
Christ, because it probably gives us a clue to the circum¬ 
stances in which the Gospels came to be written. At the 
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same time we must remember that it was not the whole of 
the Christian point of view: the Christian commandment 
of love was not a makeshift valid only for the world’s brief 
respite before its flaming end: the core of the Christian 
message was that God was an Eternal Father. '‘Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.” 

But yet there was among many this definite expectancy 
of the end, no doubt to be in their own lifetime. And so 
for the story of the words and the deeds of their Lord 
they were content to rely on the actual words of those men 
who had walked with Him in Galilee, the "eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the Word.” 

But gradually it began to seem as if men were wrong in 
their hopes. The Day of the Lord did not come, and soon 
there were deaths among the old disciples of Jesus. The 
persecution by Nero must have brought matters to a crisis: 
there was every chance that such persecutions would strike 
at the recognized leaders of the Christians, and, if we may 
trust a strong tradition, Simon Peter himself had found his 
way to Rome and was killed in the time of Nero. Something 
must be done to put the Christian story on record, to safe¬ 
guard it against perversion when all those who had seen the 
Lord had passed away: and it was probably about this time 
that the Gospel of Mark was composed. It is the shortest of 
the Gospels, and most critics think it the earliest; and the 
fact that it has survived at all, when so much of it is repeated 
in Matthew and Luke, makes it likely that it was the gospel 
recognized in an important Christian centre, almost certainly 
the church of Rome itself. We can imagine Mark hastening 
to write down all that he could muster of the facts that he 
had heard in the preaching of Peter or of other trustworthy 
authorities. Indeed, tradition makes Mark a kind of inter¬ 
preter or secretary of Peter. 

Eusebius {Hist. Eccles., Ill, 3^) quotes the following 
tradition, related by Papias, who lived about A.D. 60-140. 

" And the Elder said this also: Mark, having become 
the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately everything 
that he remembered, without however recording in order 
what was either said or done by Christ. For neither did he 
hear the Lord, nor did he follow Him; but afterwards, as I 
said, (attended) Peter, who adapted his instructions to the 
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needs (of his hearers) but had no design of giving a con¬ 
nected account of the Lord’s oracles. 

‘*So then Mark made no mistake, while he thus wrote 
down some things as he remembered them: for he made it 
his one care not to omit anything that he heard, or to set 
down any false statement therein.” (Translation from 
Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, published by Macmillan & 

Co. Ltd.) ,, , 1 - r i. A 

In many places the Gospel of Mark does in fact read as 

if it were a collection of points and stories used to illustrate 
sermons Thus there are conflicts with the Pharisees, and 
questions of Sabbath-breaking, grouped together in Chap¬ 
ters ii and iii, and there is a little collection of parables in 
Chapter iv. We can imagine how such a story as that of the 
Walking in the Cornfield on the Sabbath would be brought 
forward by a Christian teacher as giving the Lord s own 
answer to the question of Sabbath-breaking, a quesbon 
about which the early Christians would be feeling uncom¬ 
fortable when pressed by the criticism of the Jews of Rome. 
And so such a story might be preserved for use in argument, 

and faithfully set down by Mark. 

But the Gospel of Mark is much more than a collection 

of instances for sermons. It is a history, written from a 
definite point of view. When we call it a history, we must 
not treat it as a mechanical catalogue of occurrences exactly 
described: Mark is writing some time after the event, in the 
atmosphere of early Christianity, which has already begun 
to find a meaning in the Life and Death of Christ far trans¬ 
cending the mere earthly sequence of events. Chnst is tor 
Mark the Son of Man who is soon to come again: and with 
this conception as a background to his thought he sets out 
to interpret for Christians the things which happened long 

ago in Galilee and on Olivet and Calvary. 

He begins with the baptism of Jesus by John, menhons 
the temptation in the wilderness, and goes on to the Galilean 
ministry. ” After that John was delivered up, Jesus c^e 
into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God, and sa;^ng, The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent 
ye, and believe in the gospel.” It is difficult to find 
indications of strict chronological order in the events as Mark 
proceeds to describe them, but gradually a framework or 
plan seems to show itself in the book. Perhaps the crisis or 
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climax is the affirmation by Peter near Caesarea Philippi, 

“ Thou art the Christ/' [Mark viii. 29.) Very soon after 
this Jesus turns His face towards Jerusalem, and goes on 
with fixed purpose, followed by the band of faltering and 
half-comprehending disciples; and now Mark is in the midst 
of his story, and carries it unhesitatingly to the end. 

There is comparatively little of the teaching of Jesus in 
the Gospel of Mark, For that we have to go to the Gospels 
of Luke and Matthew, which were probably written some 
ten years (or more) later. They must have been compiled 
from various sources, including the Gospel of Mark: and 
many passages in the teaching of Jesus are so similar in 
Matthew and Luke that it is thought that they have boffi 
used in particular a lost source Q," a collection chiefly of 
" Sayings of the Lord " which must have circulated in the 
early Church. From it come the beautiful poetic sayings to 
be found in the Sermon on the Mount and Luke, Chapter xii. 

Both Matthew and Luke improve Mark's rough-and- 
ready style, and in fact Luke is something of a literary artist. 
He begins with an elaborate preface: 

“ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up 
a narrative concerning those matters which have been ful¬ 
filled among us, even as they delivered them unto us, which 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word, it seemed good to me also, having traced the course 
of all things accurately from the first, to write unto thee in 
order, most excellent Theophilus; that thou mightest know 
the certainty concerning the things wherein thou wast 
instructed.” [Luke i. 1-4.) 

He then makes an effort to set his tale in a historical 
framework, and goes on to tell the story in a simple and 
beautiful way, and the result is one of the loveliest books 
ever written. 

Both Matthew and Luke write from definite points of 
view. Matthew, for example, is inclined to see in the life 
of Jesus countless fulfilments of old prophecy: and Luke 
carries on the story of the Gospel into the Acts, until he 
brings the spread of Christianity as far as PauFs journey 
to Rome. Matthew writes for those who know the Jewish 
scriptures, but it is almost certain that Luke is writing for 
Gentile readers. Both Paul and Luke are filled with the 
idea of the world-wide mission of the Church: and indeed 
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if it had not been for the stand made by Paul on this matter 
Christianity in the West might have dwindled away, and 
the Church might have become merely an offshoot of 
Judaism, still looking towards the Holy Land and the Holy 

Was the Gospel really a matter for Jews alone ? Did 
Jesus Himself ever visualize its expansion to the ends of the 
earth ? We can do little more than guess at the answer, and 
attempt with great hesitation to make allowances for the 
preconceived ideas of Mark, Matthew, and Luke, and, by 
reading their Gospels carefully, to make up for ourselves 
our own ideas of the sayings and doings of Jesus on earth. 
Any such reconstruction must at best be tentative, and must 
vary from individual to individual, and we must always in 
the end come back to the Gospels. No one can hope to have 
a true insight into the full life and thought of men who lived 
nineteen hundred years ago, and yet we must do what we 
can if the past is to seem real to us. But however involved 
be our theorizing and our attempts to adapt ourselves to old 
ways of thought, when we come back to the Gospels we find 
a voice that still speaks to us to-day. Except ye become 
as little children ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 

" What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose 
one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilder¬ 
ness, and go after that which is lost, until he find it? " 

— St. Luke XV. 4 . 

O NE of the most striking verses in the Gospel of Mark 
is the following {Mark x. 32): 

“ And they were in the way, going up to Jerusalem; and 
Jesus was going before them: and they were amazed; and 
they that followed were afraid/* 

The disciples know that Jesus is set on fulfilling a great 
mission: He has impressed them with the urgency of it: it 
is so urgent that He has sent them two by two round the 
country, to call people to repentance, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is upon them; and they cannot tell what is to be 
the end of it all, but they feel that it is to be great, and 
perhaps dangerous and a time of testing, for Jesus has 
thrown out dark hints. “ Grant that we may sit, one on 
thy right hand, and one on thy left, in thy glory,” say the 
Sons of Thunder; and Jesus asks them if they are ready to 
drink His cup and to be baptized with the baptism that He 
is baptized with. Any who follows Jesus must count the 
cost: no one who puts his hand to the plough and turns back 
is fit for the Kingdom of God. ” Whoso loveth father or 
mother or son or daughter more than me is not worthy of 
me.” 

But in spite of Jesus’ warnings of tribulation and death 
they hope that He is soon to show His glory, and they 
follow, bewildered but loyal. Jesus goes on with His face 
set towards Jerusalem: it is there that the crisis will come. 
He is deliberately striking at the heart of Judaea: He will 
make His appeal to the assembled multitudes, and put 
before them His way to the Kingdom of God, whatever the 
result. And through all the confused manoeuvres of the 
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priests and the Romans Jesus moves steadily, keeping the 
issues clear; for He is convinced that He is from God, and 
doing what He must. 

This certainty of Jesus' inner conviction is present 
throughout the Gospel story, at least if we are right in 
seeing in the Baptism one of the most significant moments 
in the life of Jesus. It is like the call of one of the old 
prophets. The keynote of the Book of Isaiah is struck in 
the chapter where Isaiah in a vision sees the Lord “ high 
and lifted up " and receives the command to speak to the 
people. Amos and Jeremiah,likewise heard the compelling 
call of God. And now Jesus of Nazareth hears a call richer 
in its effects than any of these. He must always have been 
sensible of the reality of God; but now at least, according to 
Mark, He receives the assurance Thou art my beloved 
Son, in thee I am well pleased and straightway He goes 
out into the wilderness to think it over. 

The story of the Temptation, unless it is mere conjecture, 
can only be based on Jesus' own account of the struggles 
of those days: and it is too much for us to attempt to 
analyse His inner conflict: and yet the main lines seem well 
defined, as they are vividly stated in the three Temptations. 
He feels Himself marked out by God to fulfil a great design: 
an authentic voice has come to Him. Can He trust it wholly ? 
Can He bring Himself to doubt it? "Command these 
stones that they become bread." That would be a crucial 
test: but the very appeal to it would show that He doubted. 

Is He to be the Messiah of popular expectation, to lead 
a new Jewish revolt and to strike for the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them? Is He to dazzle men into 
accepting His message by performing a great miracle ? The 
Scripture says that God will bear Him up, and signs and 
wonders are expected of a Messiah. 

Both these methods are rejected. The kingdom of God 
is not concerned with the i>omp of this world. It is to be 
found in the hearts of men, and to the hearts of men Jesus 
will make His appeal. He will not startle them into accepn 
tance. The Sower will sow His seed, and the seed will grow 
secretly. 

He comes preaching into Galilee with all the assurance 
of His mission. "Repent ye: the kingdom of God is at 
hand." He speaks "with authority, and not as the 
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scribes.” Those interpreters of the old Law spent their 
time as commentators. Jesus proclaims the spirit that is 
behind the Law. Where the children have full trust in 
their loving Father, they will wish all their actions to be 
pleasing to Him. 

“Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

“ Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time. 
Thou shalt not . . . but I say unto you ...” 

“ Yc have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you: 
that ye may be sons of your Father which is in heaven: 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. ... Be ye there¬ 
fore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” 

“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal: 

” For where your treasure is, there will your heart be 

also.” 

“ Thou knowest the commandments,” said Jesus to the 
rich young ruler. ...” And Jesus looking on him loved 
him, and said, ' One thing thou lackest: sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come, follow me.* *’ 

The mission of Jesus in Galilee was not wholly teaching. 
He practised what He preached. His life was summed up 
later in the words ” He went about doing good.” His works 
of healing loom large in the story of His ministry, and in 
Him the publicans and sinners, the outcast and rejected, 
find a friend. He soon comes into conflict with the narrow 
piety of the scribes and Pharisees, the spiritual descendants 
of the heroic souls of the Maccabean days. They have 
become so obsessed with the rigour of the Law that they 
bind heavy burdens grievous to be borne, and lay them 
upon men*s shoulders. 

” I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou didst hide these things from the wise and under- 
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standing, and didst reveal them unto babes/' Men must 
receive the Kingdom of God with the hearts of little 
children; the GospwBl is within the grasp of the poorest and 
humblest. The Kingdom of God cometh not with 
expectation; neither shall men say, Lo here, or Lo there; 
for behold, the Kingdom of God is within you." 

It is when Jesus is walking in the foreign district of 
Caesarea Philippi that a new development occurs. Hitherto, 
it would seem. He has said little about Himself; but now 
He asks the disciples for their candid opinion, and Peter 
blurts out, " Thou art the Christ." Whether this goes to 
strengthen or to awaken Jesus' own conviction of Messiah- 
ship it is impossible to say; but He at once proceeds to 
tell the disciples new and incredible things. The Son of 
Man must suffer. Jesus uses the famous old title of the 
heavenly deliverer who will come in the clouds; but the 
coming is not to be immediately glorious; the way lies 
through suffering. From various hints in the gospels we 
may guess that there is running through Jesus' thought 
another, and a very different, prophecy—the picture in 
Isaiah liii of the Suffering Servant, who bears the sin of 
many, and makes intercession for the transgressors, and 
sees of the travail of his soul and is satisfied. 

The sequel of Caesarea Philippi, for some of the dis¬ 
ciples at least, is a renewal of confidence, which is reflected 
in the story of the Transfiguration: and they are ready to 
follow Jesus when He sets His face to go towards Jerusalem. 
But there come fears and misgivings. Jesus Himself speaks 
as if He knows that He is going to His death. 

" I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and the day 
following: for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem. 

" O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent unto thee; how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, as a hen doth gather 
her brood under her wings, and ye would not! 

"Behold, your house is left unto you desolate: and 
verily I say unto you. Ye shall not see me, until the time 
come when ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord." 

When Jesus reaches Jerusalem, He makes a solemn and 
deliberately staged entry, recalling Zechariah's old prophecy 
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of the King who was to come, meek and lowly. He has 
a great following, and preaches for days to crowds in the 
Temple, where He throws down the challenge to the com¬ 
mercial interests of the priests. He is making the last great 
appeal for His vision of the Kingdom, hoping agamst hope 
that even now Israel will turn from its vain worldly stan¬ 
dards of self-assertion. He can see where the struggle for 
political freedom will lead: Jerusalem will be compassed 
with armies, and there shall not be left one stone upon 
another. “ If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in 
this thy day, the things which belong to thy peace—^but 
now they are hid from thine eyes." He stands for the way 
of life, and there can be no compromise: if Jerusalem will 
not receive Him, He will still stand for His ideal, and be 
ready to take the worst that men can do to Him. Surely 
God will be on His side and justify Him at the last. And 
so the dark agony in the Garden of Gethsemane ends in the 
decision to trust in God’s will; and in the trials which 
follow He disdains to reply to the charges of His opponpts, 
except when He is definitely asked about Himself. " Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? " says the high 
priest: and Jesus says, " l am: and ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming with the 
clouds of heaven." 

Can we say from this, as some have said, that Jesus was 
expecting, up to the very end, some intervention from 
heaven ? Did He think that His suffering was to lead directly 
to the divine catastrophe and the glorious renewal of the 
world? So difficult a question is beyond our answering: 
we can hardly dare to approach it. Yet at first sight the 
cry from the Cross, Eloi, eloi, lama sabachthani? ” (My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?) is the cry of 
utter disillusionment and despair. Those who follow in the 
way of suffering can feel that Jesus Himself has been to the 
very depths. 

But there is another side to the question. The psalm 
which begins with the cry " My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me? " ends in a song of triumph. It may 
even be that Jesus at some time thought of the triumph. 
Was it thus in Jesus’ mind, or must His words on the Cross 
bear the interpretation of despair and unfulfilled hopes? 

At least we know that for the early Christians the story 
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of the Cross did merge into a song of triumph: for some¬ 
thing happened which was to change the history of man¬ 
kind. The scattered and timid followers of a condemned 
leader found a new energ>^ and hope in the certainty which 
came to them of His continual presence, and a renewal of 
strength in their commemoration of His last meal with 
them before the Passion; and they went out to be more than 
conquerors. 


z 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 

THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 


“ For they shall come from the east, and from the west, 
and from the north, and from the south, and shall sit down 
in the Kingdom of God."—St. Luke xiii. 29. 


" For Christians are not distinguished from the rest of 
mankind either in locality or in speech or in customs. . . . 
They dwell in their own countries, but only as sojourners; they 
bear their share in all things as citizens, and they endure all 
hardships as strangers. Every foreign country is a fatherland 
to them, and every fatherland is foreign. . . . They love all 
men, and they are persecuted by all. They are ignored, and 
yet they are condemned. They are put to death, and yet they 
are endued with life. . . . 

" In a word, what the soul is in a body, this the Christians 
are in the world."—From the Epistle to Diognetus, an early 
Christian Apology. (Translation from Lighrioot’s Apostohc 
Fathers, published by Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) 


A lthough the ministry’ of Jesus took place almost 
wholly in a Galilean or Jewish environment, yet to Him 
Jew, Samaritan and Gentile were all equally children of the 
heavenly Father: but it may have been some time before 
any of the little Christian community in Jerusalem realized 
that their mission was to the Gentiles also and not merely 
to the " lost sheep of the house of Israel/' {Matt, x.) It 
seems that on the whole they remained loyal Jews, care¬ 
fully observing the Law; they were, in fact, a sect within 
Judaism, and the difference that marked ^em out from 
other sects was that, whereas many Jews still hoped for a 
Messiah, the Christians were convinced that tiiey alone 
knew who He was, and they were in' lively expectation.of 
His Second Coming. “ Let all the house of Israel there¬ 
fore know assuredly, that God hath made him botih Lord 
and Messiah, this Jesus whom ye crucified." {Acts ii. 36.) 

" Repent therefore . . . that he may send the Messiah 
who hath been appointed for you, even Jesus: whom the 
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heaven must receive until the times of restoration of all 
things. . , {Acts iii. 20, 21.) 

Probably many thought that the Second Coming would 
take place at least within their own lifetime. 

The little community had all things in common/' and 
constant distribution was made to the poor and needy 
among them. The organization became so difficult that 
special officials had to be appointed. 

At first the attitude of the priestly authorities was fairly 
tolerant: they merely tried to suppress the teaching of the 
apostles. But when Stephen, one of the ** deacons/' was 
accused of speaking against the Law, they became actively 
hostile, and the stoning of Stephen was the beginning of 
persecution. And now we find a real attempt of the 
Christians to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. The 
author of Acts evidently means the stories of Philip’s 
preaching to the Samaritans and the Ethiopian to be 
significant, and Peter's justification of his conversion of 
Cornelius the Roman centurion was something like a " test 
case." Further, we read They therefore that were 
scattered abroad upon the tribulation that arose about 
Stephen travelled as far as Phoenicia, and Cyprus, and 
Antioch, speaking the word to none save only to Jews. 
But there were some of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
who, when they were come to Antioch, spake unto the 
Greeks (or Grecian Jews) also, preaching the Lord Jesus.** 
{Acts ii. 19, 20.) 

And in the story of the death of Stephen we hear for 
the first time of a "young man named Saul," who was 
shortly to experience an amazing conversion and to become 
the Church's greatest missionary: one who thought him¬ 
self hardly meet to be called an apostle, because he had 
persecuted the Church of God—and yet he " laboured more 
abundantly than they all." {i Cor. xv. 9, 10.) 

We have in his letter to the Galatians his own passionate 
declaration that he did not merely derive his faith from the 
Christians at Jerusalem. "The Gospel which was preached 
by me ... is not after man. For neither did I receive 
it from man, nor was I taught it, but it came to me through 
revelation of Jesus Christ. . . . Immediately I conferred 
not with flesh and blood: neither went I up to Jerusalem 
to them which were apostles before me: but I went away 
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into Arabia: and again I returned unto Damascus. Then 
after three years I went up to Jerusalem to visit 


Cephas. ... . r .1 • • 

Whatever we may think of the stories of the vision on 

the road to Damascus, there is no doubt that Paul himself 
thought he had received an authentic revelation of Jesus 
Christ, and it completed the diversion of the zeal which 
Paul had shown for the traditions of the elders into a whole¬ 
hearted devotion to the spread of the gospel. Paul was 
by his upbringing a loyal Jew, who had studied at the feet 
of Gamaliel, and was marked out to be a Pharisee of 
Pharisees: and yet he came from a Gentile city. Tarsus in 
Cilicia—and when he came to spread the gospel his ideas 
were wider than those of any of the original Christians, 
and their very wideness caused conflict with some of the 
more conservative at Jerusalem, Some of these held that 
men must become Jews before they became Christians: 
but Paul knew the reluctance of the Gentiles to accept the 
terribly difficult ordinances of the Jewish law, and so he 
found himself logically forced to the position that the 
Jewish Law must be abandoned as a condition of entry to 
Christianity. 

He gained his point, and the restriction which might 
have kept Christianity a private national religion, with its 
roots in Judaea, was removed. Henceforth Christianity 
could be a religion for all men. 

And yet Paul himself was at heart a loyal Jew, with an 
intense pride in the past glory of his people. To them 
were committed the oracles of God in the days of old: they 
were the tutors " of the world, preparing it for Christ: 
and Paul is sore at heart for their present failure. As he 
goes on his missionary journeys, he and Barnabas always 
preach to the Jews first, but with little success. " It was 
necessary that the word of God should first be spoken to 
you. Seeing ye thrust it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 
{Acts xiii. 46.) 

We can understand why the Jews in the cities which 
Paul visited were ever ready to stir up riots against him, 
if we note how continually among those who gave heed to 
Paul we hear mention of the ” devout,” “ those who 
feared God.” ” God-fearers ” was probably a recognized 
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name for those of the Greeks who were hangers-on of the 
Jewish synagogues. The Jews compassed sea and land 
to make proselytes; and there must have been many Greeks 
who were interested in the noble teaching of the synagogues, 
so much better and stronger than the welter of Greek cults, 
and yet could not bring themselves to face full acceptance 
of Judaism and the hard precepts of the Law. The Jews 
had worked long and hard to bring in these people: and 
here was Paul saying that the Law did not matter, that 
faith in Christ was the one essential, and snatching the 
God-fearers from the very doors of the synagogue. There 
is little wonder that the hatred of the Jews pursued him 
wherever he went. 

And so finally, accused by the Jews, Paul appeals to 
Caesar, and goes to Rome, not in the way he had expected 
when he wrote his Epistle to the Romans, but as a 
prisoner under guard. 

Christianity at Rome was flourishing strongly, at least 
among the lower classes. It was a religio illicita, an 
unlicensed cult: which did not necessarily mean that it 
was actively opposed or persecuted, but that it was not 
recognized as a sect that could own property. It was 
indeed everywhere spoken against'* [Acts xxviii. 22) 
but we have no record of serious persecution until Nero 
found the Christians a good scapegoat for the blame of 
the great Are of Rome. Apart from this, Christianity was 
able to spread without much opposition. It was strong in 
the cities of Asia Minor and in some of the famous old 
cities of Greece. It was still fairly insignificant, but as the 
century wore on it began to become intellectually more 
respectable in the eyes of some of the upper classes. Those 
who had been interested in the ceremonies and the high 
promises of the various pagan ' * Mystery Religions '' would 
find Paul's presentation of Christianity as a religion of the 
spirit much more to their taste than the wild vapourings 
of many of the humbler Christians who gave lurid accounts 
of the approaching end of the world. The Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke were written in a more polished style 
than the original Mark: and the Christian communities 
kept in touch with each other by a constant flow of letters, 
sometimes crude, but sometimes majestic in their reasoning 
and their consolation, which made Christians everywhere 
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feel that they were members of a new commvmity, in the 
world but not of the world. 

The ideas of the Christians varied enormously. Some, 
like the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, thought that the 
Old Testament was full of hidden meanings and dark 
sayings which could be interpreted allegorically to give a 
clue to the events of the present age. And so there was 
much searching of texts, with prognostications of a Second 
Advent and of the End of the Age. 

Others, like the writer of the Fourth Gospel, thought 
that eternal life was not an affair of the future, to be 
ushered in with angels and trumpets. It could be lived 
here and now. “ This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 9 iou hast 
sent." (St. John xvii, 3.) Eternity is more than ever¬ 
lastingness: it is not measured in duration, but by the 
quality of the new life. It is the apprehension of God, 
and the evangelist believes that it is through Jesus Christ 
that men can come to know the Father. He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father." The actual life of Jesus 
Christ on earth is the revelation of God to the world. 

The Gospel of John is an attempt to interpret afresh the 
significance of the earthly life of Christ. It begins with a 
metaphysical prologue in which the doctrine of the Word 
(or Logos) is set forth. This would be thoroughly in keep¬ 
ing with much of the philosophy of the age, which sought 
to find in a pervading Reason or Wisdom an intermediary 
between the created world and a transcendent and change¬ 
less God. But John did not consider the Word a created 
being. "The Word was with God, and the Word was 
God " : but, above all, the Word became flesh. This is for 
John the keynote of the Gospel. He may have come into 
conflict with those people who made out the earthly life of 
Jesus to be an unreal appearance and His human form a 
phantom: at any rate he finds a supreme significance in the 
human life of Jesus as the divine living in and irradiating 
the form of common things. He does not, like St. Paul, 
think of the earthly life of Jesus as merely a prelude to a 
glory that shall be revealed: for John the glory is there from 
the start, and the presence of Christ is an abiding presence. 
The incidents of John^s Gospel all serve to illustrate the 
deeper truths involved in them. 
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On a very different plane of thought from this is the 
Apocalypse, the Book of Revelatiofi, which closes the New 
Testament. It was probably written in its present form at 
a time not very different from the date of St. John's Gospel, 
very hkely as a result of persecution (under Domitian?), 
and it bears the marks of the stress in which it was written. 
The Gospels, the Acts, and some of the Epistles are in many 
places favourable in tone towards the Roman Empire. 
“ The powers that be are ordained of God." But there are 
occasionally dark hints of an Antichrist, and in Revelation 
this feeling blazes up into a succession of glowing pictures 
in which the doom of the great heathen world is foretold. 
Calculation is made of the time of the End, and we hear 
of the "number of the beast" (perhaps Nero). Rome is 
no longer the guardian of the peace of the world: she is the 
enemy " drunk with the blood of the saints," and there is 
war in heaven between the Devil and the angels of light. We 
cannot but be amazed at the confidence of the Christians 
who dared to claim so boldly that their scattered and perse¬ 
cuted cause would live to see the downfall of the all-powerful 
Empire : and we can understand how writings like this would 
convince outsiders that Christians were full of a " hatred for 
the human race" {odium hujnani generis). 

From now on we hear more and more of martyrdoms, 
though it cannot be said that the persecutions were always 
systematic or persistent. There was perhaps a persecution 
under Domitian, and in particular it is possible that the 
Flavius Clemens, a man of very high rank, who was put to 
death, was a Christian: but we cannot be sure. Suetonius 
says he was a man " contemptissimae inertiae/' and this 
may refer to a Christian attitude of refusing to take thought 
for the morrow; for the end of the world was at hand. 

There was also a persecution in Asia; and not long after¬ 
wards, in the time of Trajan, we find Pliny the Younger 
perplexed by the problem of the Christians in Bithynia. 
They were a curious people, decent and law-abiding, but 
refusing to sacrifice to the Genius of the Emperor, for they 
considered that the blasphemy of blasphemies. To the 
Roman official, however, this refusal was fiat disloyalty to 
the Empire, and must be suppressed. In vain the Christians 
protested that they would willingly pray for the Emperor: 
they could always be convicted on their refusal to agree to 
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the official Emperor-worship. But Pliny has some sym¬ 
pathy for them; their chief vice is obstinacy: the scandals 
alleged against them are untrue: and he writes to the 
Emperor for advice, perhaps hoping that concessions may 
be made. Trajan replies that in clear cases the law must 
take its course: but •that no anonymous accusations are to 
be admitted: and we may conjecture that not many martyr¬ 
doms took place in Bithynia afterwards. 

In A.D. 115 St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch in Syria, was 
martyred at Rome, probably in the Colosseum. We possess 
seven letters which he wrote when on his way from Antioch 
to Rome under escort. He writes to the Ephesians, Mag- 
nesians, Trallians and Romans, and also to the churches at 
Philadelphia and Smyrna, with a personal letter to Poly¬ 
carp, bishop of Smyrna, who was himself later to suffer 
martyrdom. Ignatius has his heart set on being found 
worthy of martyrdom for his faith. “ Of my own free will 
I die for God," he writes to the Romans: and he begs them 
not to work for his release. " Let me be given to the wild 
beasts, for through them I can attain unto God. . . . Bear 
with me. I know what is expedient for me. Now am I 
beginning to be a disciple. . . . Only be it mine to attain 
unto Jesus Christ." 

Throughout Ignatius' letters runs a strong sense of the 
authority of bishops: and it is probable that his emphasis 
on this did much to strengthen the position of the bishopric 
in the future. Hitherto the officials of many churches seem 
to have been bodies of presbyters or elders. 

In the reign of the Emperor Hadrian the mere profession 
of the name of Christian became no longer a sufficient cause 
for execution: and in a letter to Minucius Fundanus, pro- 
consul of Asia, the emperor insists that the responsibility of 
proving the guilt of Christians shall be laid on their accusers. 
Christians were therefore fairly free to worship as they liked, 
though they were always liable to be accused of lack of 
patriotism by any spiteful neighbours. In the times of the 
next few emperors the persecutions in fact seem to have been 
rather spasmodic. There were a few notable examples, and 
Christians began to compile records of the "Acts of the 
martyrs," amc^g which one of the most famous was the 
description of the " Martyrdom of Polycarp." He suffered 
at Smyrna in a.d. 156. From it we can see how loath the 
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Roman officials often were to inflict the death penalty. The 
proconsul reasons with the old man Polycarp and begs him 
TO have respect for his age: various others, including the 
captain of police, have also tried to move him. “What 
harm is there in saying, Caesar is Lord, and offering 
incense? “ “ Swear the oath,“ says the proconsul, “ and 

I will release thee; revile the Christ." But Polycarp is Arm. 
“Fourscore and six years have I been His servant, and 
He hath done me no wrong. How then can I blaspheme 
my King who saved me? " 

So it is proclaimed by the herald that Polycarp has con¬ 
fessed himself a Christian, and the multitude cries out in 
fury that he shall be put to death. “ This is the teacher of 
Asia, the father of the Christians, the puller down of our 
gods, who teacheth numbers not to sacrifice nor worship." 
They rush to collect faggots, and Polycarp is burned at the 
stake. 

It was perhaps for the sake of pleasing a similar howling 
mob that the Roman official at Lyons in the West carried 
out a most fierce and brutal persecution in the time of the 
Stoic emperor Marcus Aurelius: so that we can hardly 
convict the emperor himself of a deliberate policy of severity 
towards the Christians. 

In fact the obstinate refusal of Christians to sacrifice must 
have given great trouble to the authorities, and we are 
perhaps right in supposing that they would prefer to leave 
them alone wherever possible. Some of the Christians actu¬ 
ally seemed to welcome martyrdom : many, of course, would 
be convinced that it was a safe passport to blessedness in the 
next life, and the longing for the joys of heaven was so vivid 
and strong that they were ready to face the extremity of 
what men could do to them. Arrius Antoninus, persecuting 
in Asia in the time of Commodus, declared that the Chris¬ 
tians were fools. If they wanted to commit suicide, there 
were ropes and precipices: why should they worry the 
patient officials ? 

But it was this obstinacy of the Christians that marked 
them out from the followers of the ordinary cults, and ulti¬ 
mately caused the triumph of their religion. Pagans saw 
no harm in recognizing and respecting various religions at 
once: gods were not very jealous, and had their special 
functions. . But for the Christian any other religion was 
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anathema. The strength of Christianity was the fact that 
the Christian felt he was advancing a Cause, for which it 
was worth while to live and to die. No pagan religion gave 
this strong sense of working for a cause. 

And so the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Church: and as long as the profession of Christian belief 
brought with it possible danger and death the weak and 
faint-hearted stayed outside, and the Church was a band 
of earnest and sincere men and women, with a unity of aim, 
a strong organization and solidarity, and a code of morals 
that put to shame the pagan world in which they lived. It 
was only after Christianity prevailed and became the recog¬ 
nized State religion under Constantine that the way was 
open for decadence and the entry of self-seekers. 

Meanwhile Christians were beginning the attempt to 
commend their religion to honest pagan inquirers. 

Apologies " began to be written. Some of them aimed 
at rebutting the scandals and evil tales widely spread by the 
enemies of the Christians, that the Christian assemblies were 
scenes of rioting and revelry and horrid and secret crimes. 
Others were bold attacks on the futilities of the herd of 
Greek and Roman gods. Still others were definite attempts 
to put the Christian philosophy and way of life in a form 
which would commend itself to cultured outsiders. A 
certain Quadratus addressed an Apology to the Emperor 
Hadrian. In the time of Antoninus Pius “ Apologies ** were 
written to the emperor by Aristides and Justin Martyr. 
Justin declared that the Christians did not deserve the odium 
from which they suffered, and Aristides compared the ideas 
of Barbarians, Greeks, Jews and Christians, ranking those 
of the Christians highest in the scale of value. 

We hear of other apologies, those of Apollinarius, 
Melito of Sardis, Athenagoras and Miltiades, and we have 
also the anonjunous Epistle to Diognetus, a most eloquent 
and splendid fragment, which is quoted at the head of this 
chapter. Melito of Sardis wrote a work in which he deve¬ 
loped the bold idea that the rise of the Roman Empire and 
that of the Church were parallel and complementary. Only 
the bad emperors, such as Nero, had been active per¬ 
secutors. The immeasurable majesty of Roman peace had 
prepared the way for the Gospel, and the Gospel was to 
further the true good of the Empire. 
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Very different from this was another apology, Tatian’s 
Discourse to the Greeks, a work of spite and contempt. 
Tatian was a Syrian, with only the slightest appreciation of 
Greek, and his work was a torrent of abuse of Greek ideas 
which he hardly understood. But there is one thing for 
which we have to be grateful to Tatian; he compiled the 
Diatessaron, the earliest attempt at a “Harmony of the 
Gospels." 

We are now entering on the age of the great Fathers of 
the Church. Besides making its missionary appeal to the 
heathen world around, Christianity had to set its own house 
in order, to consider its own foundations, and to build up 
a system of doctrine which should be proof against perver¬ 
sions and heresies. For the next two or three centuries the 
Church was struggling within itself, and becoming more and 
more definite in its dogmas as successive questions rose and 
had to be faced. For this much of the credit is due to the 
great heretics, such as Marcion, Sabellius, Paul of Samosata, 
and the Gnostics, Basilides and Valentinus, and later Arius, 
Marcellus, Nestorius, Apollinarius and Eutyches. It is true 
that their opinions were condemned by the Church: but 
if it had not been for these men there might have been little 
progress in the development of Christian doctrine, and the 
Church might have lapsed into a placid contentment with 
the unsystematic ideas of their fathers. The heretics roused 
them to reflect on their creed: and their efforts called forth 
in confutation great masses of controversial literature and 
constructive theology from equally brilliant orthodox 
teachers. It was the golden age of religious disputation; 
more especially after Constantine made Christianity the 
official religion. The background of the thought of the time 
was a detailed and precise interest in religion. People knew 
all the technical terms of metaphysical discussion, and 
showed as much interest in the stages of a religious contro¬ 
versy, as they show in the technicalities of machine^ and 
new inventions to-day. The barber might argue with his 
customers on the latest developments of a dispute about the 
Trinity. He might understand very little about it, but he at 
least knew all the jargon, and knew that there were hot wars 
among the theologians and exciting scandals repeated about 
the bishops. 

This was more especially true in the Eastern part of 
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the Empire. The Greek mind had always been given to 
subtlety, and delighted in a maze of metaphysics. At Rome, 
however, it was different. The Roman was pre-eminently 
legal: he could not follow a subtle argument, but when once 
a ruling was given he would do his utmost to stand by it. 
The great gift of Rome to the world was the magnificent 
structure of Roman Law. And it was the same in theology: 
Rome was always practical, and concerned with order and 
discipline: and in many cases the Roman had the last word 
in the disputes that came from the East. 

But we are anticipating. When the earliest heresies 
arose, Christianity and other religions were far from being 
questions of moment in the policy of emperors. Christians 
were still a small and despised minority: and yet even in 
persecution they felt that matters of doctrine were of tre¬ 
mendous urgency. When they began to think out their faith 
rigorously they came upon many difficulties. The heretic 
was usually an earnest and clear-thinking man, who had 
the acumen to seize upon some difficulty which was quietly 
slurred over by the comfortable and orthodox. He would 
run this difficulty for all it was worth, and develop it with 
pitiless logic; and the solution which he offered was almost 
certain to conflict with the common sense and the dearly 
prized traditions of those around him. Some great pro¬ 
tagonist would arise to confute him, perhaps in a master¬ 
piece that became a classic to later ages. But the credit for 
ever raising the question and stirring people’s thoughts must 
go to the heretic: and often his orthodox opponent would 
go so far and speak so rashly in his attempts at confutation 
that later thinkers felt that he had swung over to an opposite 
error, and his own doctrines in their turn were condemned 
in a later shape. 

And so in Christian literature there were found a vitality 
and a passion that were entirely lacking in the writings of 
Pagans. The Christian writer had something urgent to say, 
whereas the courtly poets and literary men were perfunctory 
copyists, vexing themselves over an intolerably polished 
style. Less and less of merit came from the literary circles: 
almost all the world’s greatest teachers, writers, and 
rhetoricians were to be found among the Fathers of the 
Church, 

One of the first systems of thought with which Christian- 
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ity had to reckon was Gnosticism. Its origins were not 
wholly Christian: there were non-Christian Gnostic sects: 
but the most elaborate of the Gnostic systems were full of 
Christian ideas, and indeed claimed to express the higher 
meaning of Christianity. The most characteristic idea of 
Gnosticism was that certain people were able to become 
possessed of a higher Gnosis or knowledge, which ensured 
their salvation. Of the rest of mankind, some might be 
irretrievably lost, being wholly material" and earthy, 
while others had some spark of divinity which raised them 
to a position half-way between the " material " and the 
"spiritual" so that they might win salvation by effort. 
But the true Gnostic was already predestined to salvation 
and nothing that he could do would cause him to forfeit his 
place. 

It has been said that it is wrong to discuss Gnosticism 
from a philosophical standpoint: that it was not a philo¬ 
sophy, but a mere medley of magical formulae and super¬ 
stitious observances. On the other hand the Gnostics have 
been called " the first Christian theologians " and they 
certainly had got hold of one of the great difficulties in 
religious thought, the problem of Evil, and were making 
a brave attempt to fit it into a systematic cosmology. Many 
of their systems appear wild and fantastic to us, but they 
were at least in earnest with the problem, which is more 
than can be said of the classical Greek philosophies. It was 
the Hebrew strain in Christianity that was responsible for 
this. To one who believed in the One all-p>owerful and 
righteous God, sin was a terrible thing, an offence against 
God's holiness. To the Greek, who tried to live a good life, 
taking nature as he found it, sin was merely folly and a 
mistake in tactics. But the Eastern thinker, really in 
earnest about the Evil in the world, tried to reconcile it with 
the goodness of God, and felt that God could not be in 
contact directly with the world without being contaminated 
by it. And so he invented intermediaries between God and 
the World, a whole series of angels, dominations, prin¬ 
cipalities and powers: and in so doing he merely shelved 
the problem, for if there was a gradation of beings, with 
God at one end of the scale and the evil Creation at the 
other, then somewhere in the scale there must be a place 
where pure divinity became tainted with earthiness. But 
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the Gnostic went on to elaborate his conceptions, and some 
of the Gnostic systems were magnificent structures of 
thought. Most of them made the distinction between a 
Pleroma or world of spiritual beings or “ aeons,” and a 
Kenoma which was an inferior order of things. In con¬ 
structing these systems they made great play with mystic 
numbers. Thus for Basilides of Alexandria there was a 
Supreme God, Who could only be described by negations. 
To know Him one must ascend through a long series of 
grades of spiritual beings that emanated from Him. At the 
top of the series were eight, the first Ogdoad, or first heaven, 
and from them proceeded all the rest, till there were 365 
in all. The lowest was the heaven of the angels who made 
cUid ruled the world known to man. To redeem man from 
his lower sphere there was need of help from above: and 
so God sent the first of the emanations, who is Christ, into 
the lower world, to take the body of the man Jesus, and to 
reascend to the heavens, showing man the way. 

Somewhat similar to the teaching of Basilides was that 
of Valentinus, only he arranged his numbers differently. 

The imagery of the Gnostic systems was most fantastic, 
and was obviously influenced by magical formulae, and it 
is difficult to disentangle from the array of strange names 
any philosophical idea that it may have contained. It was 
full of the idea of escape, and escape by magical means; 
for it was linked with the widespread dread which people 
felt of the wheeling systems of the heavens, and the terrible 
powers who swung over the world and ruled the destinies of 
men. One must escape by climbing upwards through the 
gates of the heavens: and each gate had its guardian denion 
or angel. If one knew his name one could slip past him. 
A name is the most potent thing in magic; and if one could 
say, “ I know thee for laldabaoth ” (or some such mystic 
name), one would be let through to the next of the heavens. 
Salvation was an affair of Gnosis or knowledge: one must 
learn the proper formulae. 

It was obvious that such wild perversions must be fought 
to the end by Christianity: and if Gnosticism had prevailed 
there would have been an end of the Church. And yet the 
great scholar, Clement of Alexandria, who lived about 
A.D. 200, felt that there were some attractive points in 
Gnosticism; and he had in mind a purified Christian 
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Gnosticism which would abandon all the man-made systems 
but by concentrating on attacking the philosophical prob¬ 
lems with the full force of the intellect would make 
Christianity more acceptable to the cultured thinkers of 
Alexandria, without forgetting that the Gospel was a gospel 
even for the weakest brethren. 

For most of the Gnostics matter was essentially evil, and 
this conflicted with the ordinary Christian tradition, that 
God " saw that it was good." About a.d. 140 Marcion, 
a wealthy Christian merchant, preached at Rome that the 
God of the Old Testament was an evil Creator, and in 
opposition to the good God revealed in the New Testament. 
This view was immediately condemned, but it shows the 
difficulty which the barbarous parts of the Old Testament 
caused for logical readers in the days before historical 
criticism. The other way by which men attempted to get 
round them was by saying that they were full of allegorical 
significance and hidden meanings. 

We find a sharp contrast to the Gnostic systems, with 
their plurality of divine beings, in the Monarchian heresies. 
The Monarchians insisted on the unity and absolute self- 
sufficiency of God. There was one God and only one: and 
hence the Monarchians immediately got into difficulties over 
the position of Christ. Two courses were open to them: 
they might deny the full divinity of Christ, reducing it 
perhaps to a quahty or force; or they might maintain it 
strongly, but deny it any separate existence apart from God 
the Father. This latter position was taken up by the famous 
Sabellius. For him Father, Son and Spirit were three modes 
of revelation of the one supreme God. The Trinity was one 
not of essence but of revelation. By three " persons " 
Sabellius meant -Trpoa-wTra, acted characters or manifestations. 

Sabellianism was for many years the bite noire ot the 
orthodox. It was argued that it involved that Christ had 
merely a transitory personality: when His part of the drama 
was fiinished there was no more Son. The orthodox Chris¬ 
tian could not agree to this: for him Christ was the eternal 
centre of humanity. And again, if Monarchians inade the 
Father and the Son merely modes of the same identical 
Person, it must follow that the Supreme God suffered. 
Hence these Monarchians were reproached under the nick¬ 
name of " Patripassians." 
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Other Monarchians, those who thought the divinity of 
Christ a mere power bestowed by God, looked on Jesus as 
gaining the status of Son of God rather than being divine 
by essential nature. One of the chief of these thinkers was 
Paul of Samosata, a most remarkable man, Bishop of 
Antioch and for a time Chancellor to Queen Zenobia of 
Palmyra, the wealthy trading centre in the desert on the 
route through Damascus to the Euphrates. Under Zenobia's 
rule Palmyra was a magnificent city, with wonderful arches 
and long colonnades, decorated with most sensitive artistic 
taste. Her power spread far and wide, but she was eventu¬ 
ally conquered by the Emperor Aurelian: and here we have 
an example of the way in which politics became mixed with 
the fate of doctrines in the Church. Paul of Samosata had 
been condemned for heresy by Church councils, but it was 
not until political motives caused the fall of his protectress 
Zenobia that he also fell and the views of the Roman Church 
prevailed. It was one of the earliest of the victories of 
“ Rome.'^ 

Meanwhile the orthodox point of view was producing 
great theologians. Irenaeus of Lyons wrote against the 
heresies, and did much positive constructive work in 
doctrine. The doctrine of the Logos or “ Word " of God 
was extended. Irenaeus stressed the eternal co-existence 
of the Logos with the Father. The Logos was not a created 
being or an emanation. He was the one organ of divine 
revelations. ** The Father is the invisible of the Son, while 
the Son is the visible of the Father.” ” On account of His 
infinite love He became what we are, in order that He might 
make us what He Himself is.” 

Clement of Alexandria made the Logos-doctrine the 
centre of his teaching. He wrote voluminously, and his 
books were full of quotations and classical learning, bound 
together with subtle metaphysics. 

More practical and decisive for the future doctrine of 
the Church of Rome were the writings of Tertullian, the 
great representative of the Church of North Africa. Ter¬ 
tullian was legally minded, and regarded such terms as 
” substance,” ” person ” and ” property ” not in the meta¬ 
physical Greek way but in the legal and matter-of-fact 
Roman way, so that his works appealed to the common- 
sense Roman thinker, unused to subtle distinctions, the 
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more so as they were written with real power and eloquence. 
His precise definitions passed over as standard into theology.^ 

We find the same contrast between East and West in 
the letters that passed between Bishop Dionysius of Rome 
and Bishop Dionysius of Alexandria. The Alexandrian 
wrote in Greek and the Roman wrote in Latin; and much of 
the controversy rose from the fact that they could not see 
each other's point of view, even after translation, for the 
strict linguistic equivalents in Greek of the Latin technical 
terms meant something quite different from what might 
have been expected. 

This difficulty which the people of the West had in 
understanding the language of those of the Eastern part 
of the Empire was in the future to have grave consequences : 
for it assisted in the splitting up of the Empire into two 
halves, and the Church into Roman Church and Greek 
Orthodox. It was the beginning of a distinction between 
West and East different from that which we have drawn 
hitherto: the distinction was now within the Roman Empire, 
and the cultured and metaphysical Greeks were in the 
Eastern part. 

As an example of one of the systematic Eastern 
theologians we can give Origen, the pupil of Clement of 
Alexandria. Some of his views were afterwards condemned, 
but he was nevertheless one of the great figures in the history 
of doctrine. His work Tre/ai Principiis) was a 

scholar’s attempt to construct a systematic philosophy out 
of Christianity. It was based fundamentally on the ethical 
doctrine that “ God is Love/' and therefore He must impart 
Himself. The Logos was God’s instrument for imparting 
Himself, and for this reason the Logos existed eternally, and 
was timelessly and eternally generated by the Father, as the 
brilliance from the light. Through the human soul the 
Divine Logos was united with the man Christ Jesus. The 
doctrine of the Eternal Generation of the Logos was Origen’s 
chief contribution to theology. 

In his exposition of scripture Origen relied on the 
allegorical method of interpretation, following the practice 

^ The view that Tertullian was a legalist has. however, been questioned, 
and it is argued that his thought is more Greek than that of the other Latin 
Fathers, and his doctrine of the Trinity is in the Greek philosophical tradi¬ 
tion and is not derived from “ the forensic abstractions of the Roman law." 
(See G. L. Prestige, D.D., God in Patristic Thought, p. 221.) 
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of Alexandria. This was in sharp conflict with the methods 
in favour at Antioch, where the Bible was interpreted 
absolutely literally in “ fundamentalist " fashion. 

It is time for us to leave the systems of the theologians. 
They are evidence for us of the brilliance of the outstanding 
thinkers of the age. and are wonderful structures of specula¬ 
tive genius, but how far they influenced the life of the 
common people of the day it is difficult to decide. Christians 
were still very much in the minority, and the world was 
not yet in a state when a dispute between bishops could 
cause riots to blaze up and endanger the peace of a city. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 

THE FALL OF ROME 


All is lost, cle Bracy, the castle Injrns. ... It is all of 
a light flame on the western side. 1 have striven in vain to 
extinguish it.”— Scott, Ivanhoe. 

T ill well on into the second century a.d, the main 
characteristic of the Roman Empire was its obvious 
prosperity. Men did not worry overmuch about their 
souls; dread of death was indeed always with them, but in 
material things the age of the good Antonine emperors was 
a Golden Age for the world. The whole Roman world 
then passed through such a period of well-being and good 
government as has seldom been approached on earth since 
that day. But it bore already within itself the seeds of 
decay. Long afterwards St. Gregory was to look back on 
the history of the days of Trajan, and to say that while 
the world was still flourishing in itself, in their hearts it 
had already withered."' Men had lost interest in the Empire 
to which they belonged: whether in prosperity or in 
adversity, they were becoming puppets in a vast play, and 
could do little to express themselves. 

The greatness of the Roman Empire had been built up 
on the successes of what was originally a city-state and a 
community of peasant-proprietors. The possession of 
empire brought with it a responsibility and a wideness 
of outlook in which these old characteristics were over¬ 
whelmed and vanished. Chaos ensued upon the attempts 
of the city-state to adapt itself and to expand itself to take 
things as they came: an Emperor was needed to set the 
world right. And the Empire brought new economic 
conditions that completed the degradation of the peasants, 
the old backbone of the community. The important man 
in Rome was now the business man, the moneyed magnate; 
but over against the rich men and their dependants was 

an ever-increasing mass of poverty and want. Peasants 
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were becoming little better than serfs. Many of 
found their way into the army: and soon the lemons whicn 
lined the frontiers, the sole protection of the Empire 
against the outer barbarians, were filled with fugitive 
peasants or even with the barbarians themselves. It was 
found that barbarians were quite willing to accept Roman 
pay and to fight Rome’s battles against other tribes less 
fortunate than themselves. The Empire was beginning to 
feel more and more the pressure of the hordes that were 
sweeping from east to west across Russia and Northern 
Europe: the Rhine and the Danube were the danger 
points, and gave Rome more trouble even than the 
Euphrates frontier. And the curious thing is that even 
when the centre of the Empire lost its stamina and vigour 
the majesty of the Roman civilization—"Romania” 
still made its deep impression on the rude and savage 
tribes. Goths, Vandals and the rest had immense respect 
for the structure which they were fated to destroy, and 
coveted the honour of inclusion among the allies of Rome. 
And so the muster roll of the army became more and more 
filled with strange and uncouth names, crudely Latinized; 
and by the time of the fall of Rome some of the ablest 
leaders of the Roman armies were of barbarian descent. 

In the third century the army discovered its own power, 
and there was civil war. Emperor after emperor rose and 
fell: any vigorous military leader might find himself able 
to strike for supreme power. But the army was merely 
destructive and revolutionary. It completed the ruin of 
the old order, and had nothing to offer in its place. The 
result was chaos. 

At last a kind of stability was restored, and the Emperor 
Diocletian was faced with the problem of reorganization. 
His plan was ruthlessly lo^cal. Everything must be 
settled so that it could not possibly go wrong; the confusion 
of the last century must never arise again. And so he 
made the empire like a vast machine, with every part 
rigidly restricted to doing its own piece of work. It was 
like a monstrous perversion of Plato’s Republic. 

The army must be kept in its place, and never allowed 
again to usurp the government; and therefore the civil and 
the military organizations were carefully separated. New 
officials were created with new duties. The army was 
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restricted to its task of guarding the Empire, like Plato’s 
“ watchdogs ”—but there must be no place for the upper 
class of Plato’s scheme, the “ philosophic guardians.” 
Their place was taken by the Emperor’s central organiza¬ 
tion. In the old days the Emperor had been the Princeps, 
the first citizen, living with his fellow-citizens of Rome. 
Soldier-emperors had eaten the common food of the 
soldiers. (Cf. Suetonius, Vitellius, VII, on that gluttonous 
Emperor’s affability.) But now the army was to have a 
wholesome dread of the Emperor. Diocletian hedged 
himself round with an immense ceremonial. The Emperor 
dwelt apart and retired in the midst of a luxurious court, 
and the approach to him was by way of a multitude of 
officials. He insisted on the Oriental custom of prostration 
in his presence. On the rare occasions when he showed 
himself at a great ceremony he wore a royal diadem and 
was clothed in gorgeous robes. It was as if the court of 
the Sassanids of Persia had found its way to Rome. The 
Persian idea of absolute sovereignty and the Divine Right 
of Kings had at last obtained full recognition in the West, 
and all the mediaeval and modern ideas of kingship and 
court ceremonial were to be influenced by it. 

But the consistorium sacri Palatii, the sacred and aloof 
establishment of the Emperor, was to be more than a centre 
of ceremonial. It was the mainspring of a bureaucracy, 
and from it a huge Civil Service managed the administration 
of the internal affairs of the whole of the Empire. Immense 
power was gathered in the hands of- the eunuchs and 
chamberlains of the imperial court: and on the whole they 
were exceedingly capable organizers. It is true that there 
were many instances of abuse of power; in spite of careful 
precautions and a special corps of inspectors, one could 
not be sure that officials in a province would not conspire 
with the landowners to collect taxes unfairly from others; 
and even the inspectors were not above corruption. But 
this centralizing of administration and sacredness of the 
imperial court seemed to be the best thing that could be 
done for the Empire. 

For administration the Empire was divided into pro¬ 
vinces, under Governors. The provinces were grouped 
together to form fourteen ” Dioceses,” controlled by 
“Vicars,” and these Dioceses in turn were combined into 
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four great Prefectures, those of the Gauls, of Italy, of 
Illyricum, and of the East. All the machinery was 
responsible only to the Emperor: and it meant that an 
almost impassable barrier had been erected between the 
Emperor and his subjects. The ordinary man had now to 
live and work at the beck and call of officials: and 
Diocletian deliberately arranged this, for it was necessary 
that it should be so. The Empire was terribly near the 
danger line in Economics: the land was not producing 
enough to keep it going. It was true that never had the 
great cities seemed so magnificent. Rome was a city of 
gold and marble: and the erection of immense buildings 
like the Baths of Diocletian must have been visible witness 
to the townsman that all was well. But this was a 
complete delusion: the cities were parasites upon the rest 
of the Empire, and on them was squandered what could 
ill be spared from the resources of the provinces. 

So Diocletian resolved that at all costs the food supply 
must be made secure, and provision must be made that 
the essential public services should be carried on, come 
what might. There were guilds of artisans and providers 
who had been trained from youth to supply the necessaries 
of life: and to these he rigorously applied the hereditary 
system. It was now to be impossible for anyone to desert 
the trade in which he had been brought up: if one’s father 
was a baker one had to be a baker also: there was no 
escape into some other class or profession. It was again 
a caricature of Plato's ideal of every specialist doing his 
own work: but it was without the saving grace of Plato’s 
slate, that a man might rise to be better than his parent, 
or might fall if he did not always give of his best. There 
was no keenness in the Roman Empire: the initiative of 
society disappeared, and life became merely a mechanical 
provision of its own fodder. 

Yet it had to be so if Roman civilization was to be pre¬ 
served against the dangers from without and from within. 

Further, the taxes had to be made secure; and this 
meant the ruin of a very important class of people, the 
Curiales, or members of the municipal curiae. In the old 
days they had held a fairly coveted position: they formed 
a kind of local copy of the Roman system of government, 
and were a sort of town council. But the custom had 
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arisen of making them responsible for the payment of the 
taxes: and costly public works had to be provided by 
them: and the result was that a seat in the curia might 
mean ruin to a man. They were chosen on a property 
qualification and could not escape from their fate: and so 
a position which should have been one of honour came to 
be a predicament to be avoided by the most desperate shifts. 

There was a third class that suffered by the rigidity of 
the new system—the coloni or agricultural labourers 
became more and more bound to their tasks. By the sixth 
century they were practically slaves of the soil. Through¬ 
out the provinces the estates of the larger landowners 
became more and more independent: the rich farmer 
could bribe the tax-collector and become a little lord on 
his own manor, whilst his labourers were depressed to the 
status of serfs. It was the beginning of feudalism. 

Society was passing through a great change. Once the 
regime had been one of individual initiative—now it was one 
of status. The people had become divided into two classes 
—the honestiores and the humiliores. There was one law 
for the rich and another for the poor. In the upper classes 
the old Senate was done for: there was a new classification 
of society—the '' clarissimate,” the respectables and the 
illustrious.'" Among the middle classes men struggled 
fiercely and often ineffectually to escape from their burdens 
—and very soon there was to be a providential way of 
escape. When Christianity obtained recognition the clergy 
were privileged; and so men flocked into the ranks of the 
Church, or even, disgusted with the world, fled to monas- 
ticism or desert solitude in the wilderness. When the bar¬ 
barians came to the provinces they seemed almost as 
deliverers. 

While the strong hand of Diocletian was at the helm it 
seemed as if his plans would work well: and indeed his 
rigid organization held the Empire together as nothing else 
would have done. In one thing, however, he was less 
successful. The great bane of the old imperial system had 
been uncertainty about the succession. Diocletian created 
a system by which there were to be two equal Augusti, and 
two recognized Caesars, marked out as their successors. 
After a time the Augusti would abdicate and the Caesars 
would be elevated to their position. He chose as a colleague 
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for himself his friend Maximian, and as Caesars the two 
younger officers, Galerius and Constantius. While he was 
in his prime the four worked admirably together: but the 
success of the system was entirely due to his own person¬ 
ality. In 305 he resigned and made Maximian retire also. 
Galerius and Constantius became August!, and two new 
Caesars were appointed. Almost at once the system was 
wrecked on the rivalries of these four, among whom the 
Empire had been partitioned. There was a war of succes¬ 
sion, the very thing which Diocletian had tried to avoid, and 
after stages of uneasy equilibrium it only ended when Con¬ 
stantine, the son of Constantius (who died in 306 at York) 
gained undisputed supremacy by beating his last rival 
Licinius. The course of the struggle was prophetic for the 
future of Rome: it became a duel between Constantine, 
ruling over the Western half of the Empire, and Licinius, 
who had all the East at his back. 

In the time of Diocletian the Christians suffered their last 
and fiercest persecution. They were attacked systematically 
and with terrible cruelty in the East, though in the West 
Constantius did little beyond closing their places of worship. 
But it became clear that even the fiercest persecution could 
do little against their determined resistance, and the numbers 
of Christians had vastly increased in the last fifty years. 
The Empire had made its final effort to beat down the 
Christians: the attempt was abandoned, and all that was 
left for it to do was to come to terms with them. 

Constantine, with insight unparalleled among the men 
of his day, decided that he would do this. The Church, in 
its long struggle, had evolved a magnificent organization and 
a universal outlook which could be of the greatest use to 
the Empire. In the Church was the vitality which the 
Empire lacked: Church and Empire would mutually support 
each other. There has been much discussion how far 
Constantine himself was a sincere Christian. It is true that 
he was not baptized till he was on his death-bed.—“ Let there 
now be no ambiguity.” But it was not unusual to defer 
baptism; and the famous story of his vision before the battle 
of the Milvian Bridge, and above all the evidence of coins, 
make it more likely that he was reasonably sincere in his 
faith. hoc vinces **—” By this sign thou shalt con¬ 

quer.” It may seem that Constantine was testing the sign 
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of the Cross against the powers of Mithras and the Uncon¬ 
quered Sun, but at least it is no worse than Jacob’s old 
conditional promise at Bethel. “If . . . then shall the 
Lord be my God. ...” 

Constantine, though adopting Christianity himself, was 
tolerant of the other religions: men could worship as they 
wished—but in Constantinople, the new city which he built, 
only Christian buildings were allowed. 

Constantine’s foundation of Constantinople can almost 
be regarded as the end of Ancient History. It was a recog¬ 
nition that the centre of interest had shifted eashvards. 
Rome was no longer the centre of trade; the exports of Italy 
had dwindled. Constantinople was in an unrivalled position 
commercially: and from a military point of view also it was 
a natural capital. Rome was too far from the dangerous 
Danube frontier: Constantinople was an excellent base, 
and itself could be made almost impregnable. 

In art and literature the East now far outshone Rome: 
the only real literary centres in the West were Gaul and 
Africa. Religion was becoming the predominant intellectual 
interest of the age, and in religion all new movements came 
from the East. Rome was the stronghold of the old pagan¬ 
ism, Constantinople was to be a new Christian city. 

Further, the imperial system was now modelled on 
the Oriental idea of despotism. Such a court was out of 
place at Rome: only an Eastern capital was suitable for it. 
And so the old town of Byzantium became the brilliant 
new “city of Constantine,” with magnificent buildings. 
Churches, Palace and Hippodrome: and while the Western 
Roman Empire went down before the invading hordes, 
Constantinople was to remain with its walls the bulwark of 
Eastern Roman civilization and of the Byzantine Empire till 
it fell to the Turks in 1453. 

In one thing Constantine must have been gravely dis¬ 
appointed. The Christian Church which he had deliberately 
sponsored proved to be racked by religious controversies. 
There were serious disputes which had arisen about the 
position of those who had fallen away in persecution, and 
wished to be reinstated: and above all there was the Anan 
Controversy, which split the Church to its foundations. A 
certain Arius, an old presbyter of Alexandria, arguing from 
selected texts with the stubborn logic of all good heretics, 
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had steadily preached that the Word was not equal to the 
Father, but was merely the first of created^ beings. The 
orthodox maintained that the Word was ofioov(Tio<; tw Har/)/, 
of the same substance as the Father: they stressed in fact 
the Divinity of Christ. The Arians maintained that the 
really important thing was to hold fast to the idea of One 
God: they were afraid of polytheism, and thought that un¬ 
less they attributed to the Logos only an inferior sort of 
Divinity they would be setting up two Gods. The issue had 
been raised before, and it now came out more clearly than 
ever: how was one to think of the Father as almighty and 
unchanging and still to leave room for the Christian con¬ 
ception of Christ as God ? It was a really pressing question 
when Arius brought it up, and if it had been settled by the 
easy solution of the Arians the way into Christianity would 
have been made much more comfortable and easy for the 
many cultured pagans who were ready to flock into the 
Church. But it would have meant the end of Christianity 
as a religious force: the strength of Christianity in these 
early centuries was greatly due to its refusal to compromise 
on its fundamental tenets: it was its tremendous emphasis 
on the power and work of Christ that made converts take 
refuge in it as a haven of certainty: and with the Arian 
solution it would have gained in facility but would have lost 
the confidence that marked it out from all other religions. 
A created Logos, even if the first-born of all creation, could 
not have the same power over men*s allegiance as a Divine 
Son of God. 

Very few people, however, realized at first how critical 
the situation was for the future of Christianity. It was left 
to one or two leaders of thought at Alexandria to make a 
firm stand against Arius and to reaffirm without compromise 
the often unexpressed principles which were the basis of 
ordinary Christian thought. Chief among these thinkers 
were the bishop Alexander and the deacon Athanasius, who 
was later to become bishop, 

Alexander was at first conciliatory: but when persuasion 
had no effect on Arius a synod was summoned in 321 and 
deposed Arius from his office. But this merely carried the 
controversy into wider fields: Arius was an expert in pub¬ 
licity, and for a long time Alexandria was to ring with the 
effects of the dispute. Arius composed the Thalia, popular 
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philosophical verses supporting his views: and soon sailors 
were bawling them in the streets; and the new powers of 
hymnody were turned to partisan uses. But Arius enlisted 
more than popular support: he turned to Eusebius, tlie 
rascally bishop of the Emperor's capital, Nicomedia, and 
won him over. Protests and recriminations followed, and 
the Emperor came to hear of the dispute. Attempts, first 
of conciliation and then of rebuke, failed, and the Emperor, 
grievously disappointed by the dissensions in the religion 
which he had recognized, summoned a Council of the whole 
Church to meet in 325 at Nicaea, in Bithynia. His adviser 
in this move was Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, one of the few 
Western bishops who took any interest in the dispute. 

It must have been an awe-inspiring moment for the three 
hundred and eighteen assembled bishops when the Council 
was officially opened. It seemed only yesterday that their 
religion had been under ban and they themselves fugitives 
from persecution : and now they were being received in state 
by the Emperor himself. Constantine encouraged them to 
find agreement, and showed interest in the progress of the 
debates, but left them to settle the issues for themselves. It 
soon became evident that the bishops fell into three groups; 
there was the little group of determined Arians, very much 
in a minority; the small but efficient group of resolute anti- 
Arians, chief among whom were Alexander, Athanasius, 
Hosius of Cordova, and Marcellus of Ancyra; and finally 
the large middle party of ''conservatives.” Most of the 
bishops were in this last camp, and many of them were 
remarkable more for piety than for learning, and had 
little appreciation of the vital point at issue. TEeir leader 
was another Eusebius, the immensely erudite Bishop of 
Caesarea, the "father” of Church historians. It was 
obvious that the cause would triumph which could gain 
the assent of the large block of " conservatives ” : and the 
matter was not long in doubt. A creed that Arius produced 
was tom to pieces amidst the angry cries of the bishops: 
and when Eusebius of Caesarea came forward with a con¬ 
trary creed it was hailed with approval, and accepted, with 
the vital addition of the word " oyuooi/o-to?.” It was a 
triumph for the energy and persistence of Athanasius' parly. 

Shortly afterwards Arius was banished by imperial 
decree. 
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But the controversy was far from being settled. Many 
of those who had been at Nicaea, when they came to calm 
reflection, felt that they had been rushed, and they began 
to have their doubts of the word “ 6 fj.oov(Xio^ " as unscrip- 
tural. The exiled Arius became an object of sympathy: 
and so very soon a vast amount of Arian intrigue took place, 
which resulted after some years in the recall of Arius. He, 
however, died soon afterwards; but the controversy still went 
on, and the Arians managed to bring about the exile of Mar- 
cellus and Athanasius, who was now Bishop of Alexandria. 

The reaction against Nicaea had gained a temporary 
triumph: but still all was not over. The dispute was to go 
on for another forty years, for it came to depend largely on 
the varying favour of the emperors. The Church began to 
appeal to the State for the use of force in settling its own 
doctrinal disputes: bishops did as much by intriguing at the 
imperial court as by debating in councils. The decisions 
taken at Nicaea could not yet be openly attacked, and so 
the attacks became personal. Charges were trumped up 
against the leaders of the extreme anti-Arians, and they were 
driven out by force. The matter was becoming more than 
doctrinal: national rivalries began to be aroused; Alex¬ 
andria, Antioch, and Constantinople began to take sides, 
with their bishops as their representatives. 

On the death of Constantine the Great all exiles were 
restored: but as his son Constantius was personally of 
extreme Arian views tlie Arians now had their great chance 
of victory. Council after council met, at which various 
creeds were put forward in the hope that they would sup¬ 
plant Nicaea. Some were very long and diffuse, many were 
quite reasonable and acceptable. The trouble was that they 
were vague and could be cheerfully accepted even by Arians 
as they slurred over the debatable points with ambiguous 
phrases. But the extreme Nicenes stuck to their guns and 
the Church rejected the way of compromise. 

Meanwhile Athanasius was in great danger. The Arians 
enjoyed official support, and could call on militaty force for 
the suppression of their opponents. The principal church 
at Alexandria was stormed, but Athanasius made his escape 
and disappeared into exile. (He was in exile five times in 
his career.) A certain George of Cappadocia arrived to take 
his place. There was a reign of terror; many bishops fled 
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rather than recognize his authority. Faithful clergy were 
condemned to the mines. Wild mobs swept through the 
streets, and soldiers scattered the conventicles of Athanasians 
who met in the suburbs. Athanasius was in the desert, 
taking refuge with sympathizers, who gave him ready hos¬ 
pitality: and he was not betrayed, though sought for 
zealously. (Once when he was in a boat on the Nile, he 
was hailed by an official galley. “ Have you seen Athan¬ 
asius ?'' Disguising his voice he replied that Athanasius was 
just ahead, and the galley swept past him in pursuit.) 

This exile of Athanasius was decisive for the Arian 
controversy. He had behind him the good-will of the 
majority of Egyptians, and the Arians by their reliance on 
force were defeating their own ends. 

A crucial moment in the dispute occurred when at the 

Synod of Sirmium a partisan of Marccllus of Ancyra was 

deposed and his views definitely condemned. M'arcellus 

had been so extreme as to-be a positive handicap to 

Athanasius' party: all the comfortable conservatives had 

dreaded a tinge of Sabellianism in his ideas. But now this 

fear was removed and they began to come round to more 

sjonpathy with Athanasius. And finally the Arians threw 

the conservatives into Athanasius' arms by going too far in 

their triumph. A creed that they produced at a second 

council of Sirmium was so extreme that it became known 

as the Blasphemy and forfeited the good-will of all 
moderate people. 

Meanwhile Constantinople had more to think of than 
doctnnal disputes There were ominous signs in the lands 

tL* threatening: and farther west 

the barbarians were giving trouble on the Rhine. It seemed 

as if Gaul might he open to invaders. But the young prince 

Julian was made Caesar in command of the army against 

the barbanans in the West: and the dreamy young scLlaf 

ull of enthusiasm for the oid Roman virtues and the beautv 

of Gre^ culture, nevertheless made a magnificent leader 

’"to efficiencfanSthusiasm 

So he has been called by the Church Und^r him 
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paganism made its last great effort against the religion 
which had overwhelmed it. Julian was filled with disgust 
at the rigid laws and the severe ascetic temper of such 
Christian leaders as he had met: he had a longing for all 
that was free, open, joyous and natural in the religions of 
old Hellenism. Man was not made to brood upon his sins. 
Morality should be an affair not of dread but of joy. 
Julian himself had a high code of honour: and he was burn¬ 
ing with a fiery zeal to give the old paganism a new moral 
power that would enable it to compete with Christianity. 
The Christians had won their way because they had been 
fighting for a Cause: paganism must borrow this idea from 
them and make itself a Cause worth fighting for: and it 
must win its way by its own merit. Julian refused to perse¬ 
cute: he might have been driven to it had he lived longer: 
but for the present he was content to recall all exiled bishops 
and to watch with glee the turmoil of bickering which broke 
out in the Church on their return. Athanasius, however, 
was still doomed to exile: but there was plenty of material 
for strife without him. Bishop Epiphanius of Salamis had 
made a hobby of collecting heresies: he had an extremely 
keen nose for scenting them out, and could point with pride 
to no fewer than eighty in his Panarium or ‘ ‘ medicine- 


chest.*' 

Against all this Julian wished to set up a purified and 
earnest pagan religion, with a Greek philosophical back¬ 
ground. There had been great Greek thinkers even in the 
Roman Empire: indeed with them from some points of 
view the philosophy of the Platonists had reached its high¬ 
est development. Plato, when reason could take him no 
further, had had recourse to symbolic myth. The neo- 
Platonists, and especially Plotinus, the greatest of them, 
held that though reason was limited, man could in ecstasy 
hold communion with the Divine. The Absolute, behind 
the universe, could only be described by negations. He was 
beyond all reach of change or decay, inaccessible to human 
wisdom, dwelling in the darkness of ineffable light. And 
yet all things must have their source in emanations from 
Him. Wisdom proceeding from Him must account for the 
pervading rationality of the universe. The human soul must 
be akin to the divine wisdom, and though the way of 
reasoned argument must be endless, and the soul must be 
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unable to storm the heights of heaven by its own construc¬ 
tions, yet at times it might be transported out of itself in 
ecstasy and hold direct communion with the Absolute. So 
neo-Platonism was the way of mysticism; and mysticism 
is proof against argument, for the mystic claims to see in¬ 
effable things, and if they are ineffable, no words can prove 
them or refute them. The mystic's claim must be either 
accepted or rejected outright. But the way of mysticism 
required effort. Plotinus himself claimed to have had the 
mystic experience only a few times. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, if Julian the Emperor 
had as lofty a faith as that of the greatest neo-Platonists. 
He seems to have been influenced overmuch by theurgy 
and magic. But none the less his idea of setting up a 
Catholic Pagan Church in opposition to Christianity was 
magnificent in its scope and daring. But the time was past 
for such experiments: Christianity was too firmly estab¬ 
lished. Platonism could not attack it from without with 
any hope of success: it was only from within that it could 
raise heresies and confusion by introducing complications 
into the doctrine of the Son of God. And ordinary pagan¬ 
ism had not the driving power which could make it compete 
with the Church: the preaching and litanies which Julian 
introduced were too obviously borrowed from Christianity. 
Paganism still lingered on in the hearts of many: the 
country districts in particular never lost it: witness the very 
name Pagani, "countrymen"; but the Church had had 
the great wisdom to absorb the old remnants of local 
worship: to let the old ceremonies and feast days continue, 
but to clothe them in Christian disguise. The new self- 
conscious paganism did not survive Julian. 

Julian had the further idea of being a second Alexander 

a new apostle of Hellenism: and this proved his undoing* 

He, too, had to fight the Persians, if only to keep the eastern 

frontier of the Empire intact: and less than two years after 

his accession, campaigning bravely in Persia, he received 

a fatal wound. All his plans fell with him. The soldiers 

hurnedly elected as Emperor Jovian, a man of atrocious 

morals, but a strong orthodox Nicene Christian: and there 

was ]oy m the ranks of the Church. Jovian, however, died 

a tew months later, and his place was taken by Valentinian 
an officer of his guard. 
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To face the enormous problems that confronted the 
Roman Empire, Valentinian decided on dual control. He 
associated with himself his brother Valens as colleague. 
Valens was to have charge of the entire Eastern half of the 
Empire, whilst Valentinian was to look after the West. 
Religious questions fell into the background. Valentinian 
was a rough and capable soldier, with no taste for religious 
controversy. The Church was left to settle its Arian dispute 
as best it might. Valentinian’s task was to keep the 
barbarians out of the West, and this duty he fulfilled 
admirably. 

The hordes of darkness were now gathering fast around 
the torpid power of Rome. For the moment the danger was 
greatest in the East. The Goths, feeling behind ^em the 
pressure of the Hunnish invasions that were sweeping wesT 
wards across Europe, swarmed down to the Danube lands. 
They were glad to be admitted into the Roman Empire and 
to live as tributaries inside its borders: but they were 
allowed to keep their weapons, and then Valens most un¬ 
wisely proceeded to oppress them by extortion. This roused 
them to fury, and the result was a great Gothic uprising. 
The Balkans were overrun, and the Roman army under 
Valens was annihilated at the battle of Hadrianople in 378. 
It was one of the greatest disasters in the history of the 
Empire, and the Emperor himself was among the slain. _ 

The news brought the young emperor Gratian hurrying 
from the West, where he had just repulsed a serious German 
invasion. Gratian, who was still not yet twenty years old, 
had succeeded to the power in the West a few years before, 
on the death of Valentinian. He decided that he could 
not hold both East and West single-handed, and he had 
the wisdom to appoint as his colleague Theodosius, one 
of the most capable of his generals. Theodosius was raised 
to the rank of Augustus, and put in command in the East. 
He showed his ability at once. He gathered together the 
remnants of Roman power, and after strenuous campaigns 
of which very little is known he succeeded in clearing the 
Goths out of Thrace. After a few years they were suing 
for peace; and Theodosius was willing to adopt conciliatory 
methods, and went so far as to receive with great honour 
their chieftain Athanaric. The Goths were peacefully settled 
in the waste-lands south of the Danube, and the deadly 
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danger of the Eastern Empire was past. 

Theodosius, whether from policy or from conviction, 
was a strong Nicene Christian, and he decided that tlie 
Arian controversy must be settled at once and the strength 
of the Church consolidated in support of the State. Ihe 
controversy had been kept alive in the East largely by the 
fact that the Emperor Valens had been an active Anan, and 
had forcibly repressed tlie anti-Arian party. The Arians kept 
down their opponents more by the aid of the police than by 
prevailing in argument. With the accession of Theodosius 
their short-lived ascendancy came to an end. Theodosius 
decided that there should be unity among Christians, and he 
came down definitely on the side of the Nicenes. He set 
up as the standard of orthodoxy the faith which was taught 
by the pontiff Damasus of Rome and the bishop Peter of 
Alexandria. Rome and Alexandria were thus recognized as 
the foci of Christian orthodoxy. At the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople in 381 the creed of Nicaea was reaffirmed in full. 

The battle was over. The aged Athanasius had died 
some years before, in the midst of riots and horrors due 
to Arian opp>osition to his successor Peter, but now at last 
triumph had come to the cause which he had so strenuously 
upheld. Arianism lingered on as a dying force, but such 
importance as it possessed in the future was mainly due to 
the fact that it was the popular form of Christianity among 
the Gothic invaders from the north of the Danube. Many 
of them were Christians, but of a very Arian tinge, for the 
missionaries who converted thern had been Arians, m 
particular the great bishop Ulphilas who translated the 
Bible into Gothic (leaving out, however, the more blood¬ 
thirsty parts of the Old Testament, for the Goths were war¬ 
like enough already). .. . , 

Emperors hitherto had been fairly tolerant of religions, 
there was still a certain amount of paganism throughout 
the Empire. Valentinian stuck to the principle of religion 
being free: every man was to have the liberty of worship¬ 
ping as he pleased. It is not for me to judge between 
bishops.'" (Ambrose, De Obitu Fa/., 55 -) . Valens m the 
East, though a supporter of Arian Christianity, had shown 
tolerance to pagan cults. But now Theodosius took steps 
for the active suppression of paganism. The wheel had 
come full circle. Christians now went about to destroy all 
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trace of the old religion. Everywhere splendid temples 
which were the shrines of the old gods were laid in rums. 
The most glorious creations of Greek and Roman art were 
shattered by infuriated monks. The monks of Greece were 
ready even to welcome the hordes of Alaric the Goth because 
he was known to be a mighty pillager of heathen temples. 

In Rome, the old centre of the state religion of Augustus, 
where the temples of Saturn, Jupiter Maximus, Venus and 
Roma still stood in their ancient majesty, paganism made its 
last despairing stand. For centuries the Altar of Victory 
had stood in the Senate House, a symbol of the continuity 
of the power of Rome; and now at last came the order for 
its removal. The descendants of the noble families of old 
Rome clung to the old sentiments: their spokesman Sym- 
machus made an eloquent speech pleading that the Altar 
might be allowed to remain: but he was answered by an 
equally strong speech of Bishop Ambrose of Milan, and the 
Altar was removed. 

Yet paganism was to lift its head once more. The last 
years of Theodosius were embittered by wars against 
usurpers. One of these, Eugenius, was set up by a powerful 
count, Arbogast, who murdered Valentinian II, the Western 
Emperor and protegd of Theodosius. Eugenius, though a 
Christian, made a bid for the support of the aristocracy of 
Rome, still pagan at heart. The Altar of Victory was restored. 
Nicomachus Flavianus, the praefecius praetorio Italiae, did 
his best to renew paganism. A solemn lustration of Rome 
took place, and the processions once more moved to the 
temples in full pomp. Arbogast and Eugenius went off to 
the north to turn the cathedral of Ambrose into stables: but 
Theodosius was too much for them. According to Augustine 
{De Civitate Dei, V, xxvi) the very winds fought against the 
enemies of Christianity, and hurled back their missiles on 
their own faces. Eugenius was beheaded and Arbogast 
committed suicide. Paganism had fought its last battle. 

In the meantime Ambrose of Milan was going from 
strength to strength. From his career we can see what 
enormous influence the bishops now possessed. It was 
symptomatic of the change which had come over society in 
the last hundred years. The old ideal of freedom of speech 
and initiative in a community of city states had gone: the 
Empire was becoming more and more a collection of 
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nations, of peasantry living on the soil, and producers all 
doing their appointed mechanical tasks. Only in the Church 
could man possess his own soul. There men met as equals, 
at least in theory (though the rich liked to make a certain 
display of wealth). As Christians men felt the worth of their 
own personalities; they could tliink of themselves as true 
actors in the great drama of the world's fate. In the Church 
they had some say in the election of their own leaders. The 
bishop became the true representative of the people. He 
took the place of the tribune " of old Rome. The powers 
of the bishop's court became ever wider. The main business 
perhaps might be ecclesiastical, but the bishop's court 
became competent to decide in the everyday disputes be¬ 
tween man and man. Redress of wrong could be obtained 
more speedily and effectively from the bishop than from 
laborious application to the money-loving imperial officials. 
The bishop was indeed the Father of his People. The letters 
of Augustine show how many-sided his interests had to be. 
He would take rapid action in any small business that 
might arise, and at the same time have his mind full with 
the next letter to be written about the decisions of a council 
on some far-reaching point of controversy. He must mar¬ 
shal the faithful against some warring sect, and yet all the 
while be referring the hurried actions of this present world 
to tlie eternal and fundamental doctrines of the philosophic 
faith by which he ruled his life. 

And in conflicts with authority the bishop would stand 
up for his people. [Cf. Flavian of Antioch and John 
Chrysostom.] The praetorian prefect was once highly 
offended by the brusqueness of St. Basil, and said that no 
one had ever spoken to him in such a way before. 
doubt," said St. Basil, " you have never met a bishop." 

St. Cyril of Alexandria, however bad or good his actions 
may have been (and he was very unscrupulous—it is difficult 
to acquit him of all responsibility for the events that led up 
to the murder of Hypatia, the queen of neo-Platonist 
philosophy in Alexandria, by a wild mob of fanatics) 
nevertheless was doing his utmost to uphold the power of 
the Christians in Egypt. Against him Orestes the Roman 
prefect seemed of smaU account. The Christian bishop, and 
not the Roman official, sat on the throne of the Pharaohs. 

And Ambrose, twenty years before Cyril became Bishop 
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of Alexandria, was bold enough to outface the Emperor 
Theodosius himself. 

Ambrose was a Roman official of high descent, the son 
of the prefect of the Gauls. He was marked out for steady 
promotion in the world of politics. In 373 became con¬ 
sular of Aemilia and Liguria. But in 374 event occurred 
which changed his life. He had to intervene ofhcially to 
restore order in the riots that took place between Nicenes 
and Arians over the election of a new bishop for Milan. A 
sudden excitement seized the people. Ambrose was known 
as a capable and earnest man: the cry rang out Ambrose 
bishop/' and in spite of his protests he was compelled to 
agree to take office, even though he was not a baptized 
Christian. (In those days no popular man was safe from 
being forced into a bishopric, as Augustine later was to find 
to his annoyance.) The Emperor would do nothing to release 
Ambrose, and he tlierefore gave himself to his new office, 
threw up his old career, and became a most devoted bishop, 
the strongest champion of the Church in the West. 

In 390 Theodosius the Great caused his soldiers to carry 
out a terrible massacre at Thessalonica: *‘the whole city 
was deluged with blood'' (Sozomen). Ambrose wrote to the 
Emperor, refusing to admit him to Communion till he had 
done penance. The Emperor submitted; probably nothing 
could have done more to enhance his own prestige and that 
of the Church. The time which Theodosius spent at Milan, 
with Ambrose in full favour, was decisive for the future of 
Christianity in the West. 

Among those who came to the audience-chamber of 
Ambrose in the days of his fame, to watch him quietly 
reading and to hope for a word from his lips, was a young 
African, Augustine of Tagaste. The two giants of me 
Western Church were meeting face to face, and little did 
Ambrose realize it. But the personality of Ambrose had 
an immense influence on Augustine. The passionate and 
alert young African, who had been brought up with a love 
for the poets and orators of old Rome, had come to Italy to 
make his way as a teacher of what he had learnt. He had 
been recommended to the post of professor of rhetoric at 
Milan, and there he found Ambrose, the brilliant prince of 
the Church, absorbed in high affairs of state and yet access¬ 
ible to his flock. Ambrose was a believer in making religion 
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truly popular, an affair of the people. He encouraged con¬ 
gregational singing and wrote some of the earliest of hymns. 
Long after, when Augustine in his Confessions wishes to 
illustrate verse, it is Ambrose's hymn “ Deus Creator 
Omnium" which springs to his mind: and the hymns of 
Ambrose are still sung to-day. But his sermons had^ more 
influence on Augustine than his hymns. His exposition of 
Scripture removed much of Augustine's prejudice against 
the barbarities and crudenesses in the Old Testament which 
made it seem so uncultured when compared with the beauti¬ 
ful style of Cicero. Gradually Augustine’s doubts were 
removed, but he could not bring himself to accept Christian¬ 
ity until he had had a terrific struggle with his will and his 
warring passions. But the crisis came and passed. Augus¬ 
tine was converted: and soon he announced that he was 
ready to be baptized. The struggle was over, and sorely 
tried and exhausted he had reached the haven of peace. He 
gave himself to meditation, and the writing of treatises to 
put his thoughts in order: and to this period belongs the 
story which he tells of the mystical ecstasy which set the seal 
on the happiness of himself and his mother Monica as they 
stood by a window in Ostia, the port of Rome. 

" We were saying then : If to any the tumult of the flesh 
were hushed, hushed tlie images of earth, and waters, and 
air, hushed also the poles of heaven, yea, the very soul be 
hushed to herself, and by not thinking on self surmount self, 
hushed all dreams and imaginary revelations, every tongue 
and every sign, and whatsoever exists only in transition, 
since if any could hear, all these say, ‘ We made not our¬ 
selves, but He made us that abideth for ever ’—If then 
having uttered this, they too should be hushed, having 
roused only our ears to Him who made them, and He alone 
speak, not by them, but by Himself, that we may hear His 
Word, not through any tongue of flesh, nor Angel’s voice, 
nor sound of thunder, nor in the dark riddle of a similitude, 
but might hear Whom in these things we love, might hear 
His Very Self without these (as we two now strained our¬ 
selves, and in swift thought touched on that Eternal Wis¬ 
dom, which abideth over all;)—could this be continued on, 
and other visions of kind far unlike be withdrawn, and this 
one ravish, and absorb, and wrap up its beholder amid these 
inward joys, so that life might be for ever like that one 
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moment of understanding which now we sighed after; were 
not this, Enter into thy Master's joy? (St. Augushne, Con- 
fessions, IX, 25. in Pusey's translation, published by Dent.) 

Shortly afterwards Monica fell ill and died, happy in the 
thought that her son was now a Catholic Chrisban, as Aug¬ 
ustine himself says in the beautiful pages in which he tells of 
her passing. Next year he returned to his native province 
of Africa, and shortly he was forced, very much against 
his will, to become bishop of the seaport town of Hippo 
Regius. The people just seized him and held him when he 
was on a visit, even though they had a bishop already. 
Hippo had to be allowed to have tivo bishops at once. 

From now on Augustine's career was setile^. in the 
course of his long life he became the acknovvledged leader 
of the African Church. His influence was felt all over the 
Empire; he was especially strong against heresy: against 
Donatists and Manichees, and later against Pelagius. the 
monk from Britain who taught that Man with his freewiU 
had no need of grace from God in the fight agamst evil. 
Around Augustine the Western Empire was crashing to its 
fall: and it may seem that he was vexing himself with 
trivialities of doctrine. Yet the event showed that he was 
right. It was through the influence of such as he on Western 
thought that some shreds of culture from old Rome persisted 
in Europe through the Dark Ages. Augustine was the last sur¬ 
vivor of the old world, and the first modem man. His intense 
interest in psychology was typical of the difference between 
him and earlier writers. He took the stately classical tongue 
of Rome, and was able to adapt it so that it quite 
became a medium for the revelation of his inmost thoughts 
and his own self-examination. The Confessions, his own 
autobiography, written in the form of a book of 
and prayer to God, remained as a classic example of the 
new and powerful use to which Latin could be put. Through 
them we can still feel in the presence of the authentic Augi^- 
tine. Greek was going out of use as the language 
West. Roman bishops needed translations before they 
could understand the questions of doctrine which came to 
them from the East for their decision. Latin was henceforth 
the tongue of the West, and Augustine did as much as any¬ 
one to make it so. He was the link between the mediaeval 
world and the old classical authors. Quotations from his 
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beloved Virgil abound in his works, and through Augustine 
the monasteries could catch a breath of the learning of a 
Varro or the eloquence of Cicero, whose book Horiensius 
had affected Augustine so powerfully in his youth. 

Of his many writings probably the greatest in its effects 
was his immense work The City of God. It began as a 
topical polemic, an answer to those who declared that the 
fall of Rome was due to the rejection of the old gods, but 
as Augustine wrote it his horizons became wider and wider, 
and in the course of the thirteen years which he took to com¬ 
plete it it became a vast philosophy of history, which ^vas to 
hold sway over the thoughts of the world for centuries. 

Theodosius the Great had now been dead for some years. 
On his death the Empire divided again into two, this time 
for ever. The East \vas ruled bv his son Arcadius, who was 
himself dominated by powerful officials: and in the u est 
the feeble Honorius was emperor. He shifted his court to 
the secure seaport town of Ravenna, where great churches 
still remain, guarded by trackless swamps: and there he 
stayed while the barbarians overran Italy. The leader of 
the Goths was Alaric, a chieftain who had once been recog¬ 
nized as a commander in the Roman army, and in one of 
his raids he captured Rome and sacked it. It w'as only a 
passing calamity: Alaric was to retire, and Rome 
suffer a much worse fate at the hands of Gaiseric and his 
Vandals in 455: but to the ancient world the news came as 
a thunderbolt. The mistress of the world had fallen. Away 
in his hermit's cell in Bethlehem Jerome, the transk'dor ot 
the Bible into Latin, was so staggered by the news that he 
could not go on with his work. He was an old man. and 
sorrowful at heart when he saw highly bom Romans coming 
as penniless pilgrims and fugitives to the Holy Land. He 

had no longer any taste for the bitter controversial letters 
which had once been his life-blood. ** The mind shudders, 
he now wrote, when dwelling on the ruin of our day. ror 
twenty years and more, Roman blood has been flo\ying cease¬ 
lessly over the broad countries between Constanhnople and 
the Julian Alps, where the Goths, the Huns and the Vandals 
spread ruin and death. ... On every side is 
every side lamentation, everywhere the image 
But the news of the Sack of Rome affected 
in quite a different way. Refugees were pouring into Ainc , 
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and ominous mutterings were heard, that as long as Rome 
had kept to her old gods she had been invulnerable: and 
now her fall had come as the direct result of their suppres¬ 
sion by Theodosius. Augustine took up his pen to defend 
Christianity. He persuaded his follower Orosius, a Spanish 
monk, to write a “ History against the Pagans''-;-a crude 
work, but one of the earliest of Christian " world-histories." 
It selected carefully the calamities and disasters of early 
Roman history, and contrasted them with happier events 
that had taken place in Christian times. 

Augustine himself followed with a nobler treatise. The 
first part of it indeed was largely destructive, pouring scorn 
on Pagan superstitions; but he passed on to a larger and 
wider theme, that of the City of God set in the midst of the 
universe. It was a spiritual city, a great community of 
the righteous. For the purpose of gaining the blessed peace 
of the eternal sabbath of God it made use of the imperfect 
transitory peace of earthly kingdoms. States were indeed 
founded on force, but their strong governments were 
necessary for the good of mankind. The essential to a 
good State was Justice. " Take Justice away, and what 
are kingdoms but great robberies? " As the pirate said 
to Alexander the Great, Because I do it with a little ship, 
I am a robber: thou doing it with a great navy, art called 
an emperor." Here in Augustine we catch an echo of 
Plato, and indeed his thought was full of Platonic ideas, 
Plato's Republic spoke of the pattern laid up in heaven, 
according to which the guardians would plan their State. 
Augustine Christianized the idea, and fitted it on to the 
practical conditions actually existing on earth. The worldly 
empires were not wholly bad. Many people were scattered 
throughout them who were nominally their citizeiA but in 
a more real sense citizens of the heavenly kingdom, 
enjoying the rules and regulations of the world for the sake 
of the City of God, Their conversation was in heaven, 
as St. Paul would say. The Church as organized on earth 
was not conterminous with this City, as there might be many 
unworthy members in the official flock: the City of God 
was the true spiritual Church of all faithful souls, here and 
in heaven, together with the angels of light. 

"Two loves, therefore, have given original to these 
two cities: self-love in contempt of God unto the earthly, 
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love of God in contempt of self to the heavenly: the first 
seeks the glory of men, and the latter desires God only as 
the testimony of the conscience, the greatest glory. The 
one glories in itself, and the other in God. The one exalts 
itself in self-glory: the other says to God: * My glory and 
the lifter up of my head.' The one boasts of the ambitious 
conquerors, led by the lust of sovereignty: in the other 
everyone serves other in charity, both the rulers in counsel¬ 
ling and the subjects in obeying. The one loves worldly 
virtue in the potentates: the other says unto God: ‘I will 
love Thee, O Lord, my strength.* 

" And the wise men of the one, follow either the good 
things of the body, or mind, or both: living according to 
the flesh: and such as might know God, honoured Him 
not as God, nor were thankful but became vain in their own 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. . . . 

** But in this other, this heavenly city, there is no 
wisdom of man, but onlv the piety that serves the true 
God and expects a reward in the society^ of the holy angels, 
and men, that God may be all in all.*' (St. Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei, XIV, xxviii, trans. Healey, published by Dent.) 

Four years after he had finished the City of God, 
Augustine lay on his death-bed in a convent in Hippo. In 
front of him, at his own reqiiest, the Penitential Psalms 
were spread across the wall of the room, written in large 
letters, for his eyes were dim. Outside the Vandals were 
thundering at the gates of Hippo: but Augustine's prayer 
was granted that, if they should take the city, at least he 
should not live to see its fall. He died: and the old world 
which he loved was dying also. A new world was coming 
from the north: new races with new vitality ^nd fresh 
ways df life were possessing the Roman Empire. The 
Vandals had pushed on victoriously from Spain into Africa, 
and soon the fleets of Gaiseric swept the Mediterranean. 
Soon Salvian, in his book De Guhernatione Dei, was to 
declare that the success of the barbarians was according to 
the will of God. Let not men think that God had 
abandoned the world. “ lust as the navigating steersman 
never looses the helm, so does God never remove His care 
from the world." The fall of the West was merely the 
due penalty for the wickedness and futility of the Romans 
themselves: and Salvian gave a sketch, probably grossly 
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exaggerated, of the vices of the time. The poor were 
thieves and runaways: the rich were worse. They con¬ 
trived to go free of taxes, whilst all the burdens were heaped 
on the needy. Little wonder was it that the poor ^cked 
to join the barbarians, or hailed them as deliverers. Towns 
were wholly given to the abominable excitements of the 
circus: even when the city of Treves was destroyed, its 
circus must be the first thing to be restored. Morals were 
hopelessly corrupt: and it was the will of God that the 
Vandals, Franks, Saxons and others, with their purer 
morality and fresher, though ruder, way of life should 
inherit as of right the lands of the degenerate Romans.^ 

Salvian wrote bitterly and with bias: but the vitality 
of the new races was what the Empire needed: and through 
all the dark years of confusion there was still something 
left of the old culture, in the Church. Christianity was 
able to make its appeal to the barbarians themselves: and 
the monasteries, with their lasting reverence for the precepts 
of Augustine, remained as lamps in the world, handing on 
to the middle ages the light of ancient metaphysics and the 

grand Roman tradition of Law. 

We need not follow what was happening meanwhile in 
the East, or tell how the Eastern Empire held out and kept 
invaders at bay for centuries to come. Patriarch still 
fought with patriarch, nominally on matters of doctrine, 
but really to gain supremacy for his patriarchate and 
nationality. The rivalries between Egypt, Syria, and 
Constantinople were expressed in the unscrupulous struggle 
of Cyril of Alexandria against Nestorius, and continued till 
at last the disputes over Apollinarianism and Eutychianism 
ended in the victorv of Constantinople. 

Far more significant than all this for the Western world 
was the career of Leo the Great, Pope of Rome. He 
claimed for Rome the right to *'intervene magisterially” 
in disputes of the Church, wherever they might be: the 
prestige he gained laid the foundations of the power of the 
Papacy. The Church was to endure, though the Empire 
should pass awav. The most striking picture of the end of 
the ancient world is that of Leo going forth to meet Attila, 
the terrible leader of the Huns, even though tradition niay 
have exaggerated the part that Leo played in persuading 
Atdla to abandon the intended attack on Rome. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

CONCLUSION 


" But now they desire a better country, that is. a 
heavenly ."—Hebrews xi. i6. 

" For he looked for the city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God ."—Hebrews xi. lo. 

O NE of the most notable signs of the sickness of the 
world in the third and fourth centuries was the growth 
of asceticism and monasticism. Men were in despair at a 
civilization which was little more than restriction, and 
therefore they sought to flee from it. Even religion, the 
one remaining leaven of life, was becoming a thing of rigid 
organization and dogma, and was beginning to stifle 
freedom of thought in the individual and to force men's 
ideas into a pattern. And so in increasing numbers earnest 
and determined men and women fled into solitude to save 
their souls alive. There were rich people of noble families 
who gave all their wealth to charity and devoted themselves 
to lives of privation. In the West the refugees from 
society tended to group themselves into communities, such 
as the famous monastery on the isle of Lerins, near Cannes. 
But it was in the East that the most striking developments 
of monasticism took place. The deserts of Egypt became 
thronged with solitaries, so much so that an epigram said 
it was foolish to call them solitary when they were so close- 
packed. There were two kinds of ascetics: those who, like 
the renowned Saint Anthony, lived apart by themselves 
and fought single-handed against the demons who haunted 
the desert: and those who, like Pachomius, believed that 
better results would be achieved by ordered community 
life. Pachomius was the founder of Eastern coenobitisrri^. 
About A.D. 320 he built at Tabennisi a range of buildings 
w'ith cells called coenobia, surrounded by an outer fence. 
Before he died eleven such monasteries were in existence^ 
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two being exclusively for women. In an old stronghold 
on a towering rock the abbot Schnoudi ruled despotically 
over the White Monastery, which still exists actively to-day. 
It was an impregnable fortress against the attacks of 
barbarians. Schnoudi died in 452 at the age of a hundred 
and eighteen. 

Incredible were the austerities in which the anchorites 
of Egypt sought to surpass each other. On one occasion a 
stranger visited a community and, to the intense annoyance 
of the brethren, proceeded to outdo them in endurance; 
but at the end he was thanked by the abbot for thus chasten¬ 
ing their spirit. But in spite of the extremes of fanaticism 
there was much solid worth and simple piety in these 
ascetics: and the whole movement was throughout an 
implied protest against the corruptions of the life of the 
world and organized religion. Strangely enough the 
leaders of ecclesiasticism were at first favourably disposed 
to their earnest critics, and they found their energy useful 
in the disputes and riots w^hich rent the Churches. Yet 
though monasticism had its contacts with such civilized life, 
and was only a small element in the scheme of things, 
nothing shows more clearly the weariness which was over¬ 
whelming men throughout the world. The world was mani¬ 
festly djdng. Perhaps the crisis for ancient civilization had 
come in the soldiers' revolution of the third century, with 
its succession of military emperors. The soldiers represented 
the lower class of society, and their success meant the 
crumbling of the old aristocratic foundations of the ancient 
world. For hundreds of years the upper classes had been 
the patrons of art, intelligence, and the refinements of life. 
The fact that the culture of the Roman Empire was a con¬ 
tinuation of Greek culture was entirely due to the educated 
and the rich. The masses benefited by it, but did nothing to 
promote it. It was therefore a tragedy when the aristocracy 
lost a sense of purpose in life. Benevolent aristocrats, con¬ 
scious of the duties which their position implied, had been 
a source of strength to both Greece and Rome. But now 
the concentration of power in the hands of the Emperor, 
with his own establishment of officials, freedmen and the 
like, had left the aristocracy with little to do. All sense of 
initiative departed from among them, and the decline was 
reflected in a barrenness of art and culture. Men were 
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stylists, and critics of past achievements, but could do 
nothing new for themselves. The roots had been cut, and 
the great plant was withering. But still the world was very 
turbulent: no decline in culture can stop the general rest¬ 
lessness of man. And when in the third century the upper 
classes went down before the new bourgeois regime the 
general effect was that standards were levelled down. The 
new classes could not rise to take the place of the old. The 
empire had to be fixed in a monotony of organization, and 
its penetration by the vigorous new life of the northern races 
from beyond “ Rhene and the Danaw " was only a matter 
of time. The third century was the beginning of the end 
of the Ancient World. The fate of a civilization is bound 
up with the thoughts of its people. When moral earnestness 
and pride of achievement disappear the civilization is 
doomed. Its structure and constitution may be so magnifi¬ 
cent that it takes a long time in the dying, and the final 
coup de grace may come by accident of sudden attack; 
but the end is certain. Over-organization meant that the 
Roman Empire died in a coma rather than in hot blood. 

Yet something persisted, and we have to inquire what 
it was. The magnificent achievements of the ancient world 
did not wholly perish, and their influence is still living 
to-day. It has come down to us in two ways, by natural 
evolution and by laborious rediscovery. From the very 
outset the barbarians were impressed by the Empire which 
they destroyed, and they tried proudly to look upon them¬ 
selves as its heirs; and so the tradition of the old world, 
though strangely transmuted, was not wholly lost; and in 
the preservation of the heritage, in forms adapted to the 
primitive minds of the newcomers, the Church played a 
noble part. But mediaevalism, though foreshadowed in 
the almost feudal conditions of parts of the later Roman 
Empire, had little kinship with the Classic spirit; and the 
rediscovery of the Classics at the time of the Renaissance 
came as a dazzling revelation. It was a laborious process, 
and at first it affected only the scholars. But soon its 
influence spread: a new spirit was alive in the world, a 
spirit of adventure, and the Elizabethan seamen were the 
counterpart of the old pirates of Cumae, the pioneers of the 
Greeks in the Mediterranean. The rise of the new unfettered 
science, from Galileo to Newton and on to the present day. 
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was a modern parallel to the rise of the Ionian speculation 
and rationalism. There was the same enterprise, the same 
trust in reason. It was no mere imitation: it was new lite 
in the world, existing in its own right. But ever since the 
Renaissance men have been able to gain an mcreasingly 
clear idea of the standards of Greece and Rome, and they 
have been able to use those standards to measure the 

achievements of modern civilization. 

Let us therefore try to discover what we mean by civiliza¬ 
tion, and see what aspects of it were exemplified in the 
various nations and empires of the ancient world. Civiliza¬ 
tion is extremely difficult to define; we can merely make, 
for a start, a rough list of the things we should expect to 
find in a civilized community, though it may be hard to say 
which are essential and which unessential. We might 
reasonably expect a certain amount of steadfastness or stay¬ 
ing power, efficiency, security against foreign interruptions, 
security and above all justice for the ordinary man in private 
life, careful organization, and respect for authority: and yet 
the organization must not fetter the spirit of man: there 
must be scope for new ideas, freedom, and spontaneity. We 
might require also a fair standard in the material comforts 
of life: the people must live in well-built houses, and there 
must be no ugliness in their surroundings. The health of 
the people must be cared for; there must be good hygiene, 
good sanitation and precautions for the banishment of the 
plagues that used to cripple whole nations and sap their 
strength. The many trivialities that make for comfort in 
living must be attended to: and there must be no risk that 
whole masses of people exist at starvation level. Above all, 
there must be something in the civilization that can capture 
the imagination of men: there must be an element of the 
“magnificence'’ of which Aristotle speaks as one of the 
moral virtues of a man; and nothing can achieve this so 
well as grandness of style in buildings, in engineering, and 
in literature and thought. People must not merely exist: 
they must be able to glimpse the nobility of life. 

Unfortunately when we begin to look at the actual 
examples in history of the great experiments in civilization, 
we find a bewildering confusion and lack of consistency. 
One nation is great because it is rigidly organized, another 
because it is not. One people may do a great work for 
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humanity by clinging passionately to its own way of life 
even in the face ot disaster: another may achieve greatness 
by its genius for compromise. A people which reaches 
supreme heights in art may entirely neglect public health. 
A people which prides itself on freedom may be cruelly in¬ 
tolerant towards its critics. Mere duration is no criterion: 
the Egyptians did less for the world in four thousand years 
than Greece did in four hundred. Efficiency is not essential: 
the Greeks were notoriously inefficient in crises, and the 
Assyrian civilization, a barren thing in comparison with 
that of Greece, had the most efficient army of its day. 
Strength in defence is a contribution to civilized life, but is 
not essential. The Roman Empire was able to develop the 
arts of peace because it was ringed with the legions which 
bristled on its frontiers: but the Greeks had none of this 
security, and yet were able to reach the heights of culture 
and to appreciate such an ideal as that expressed by Plato: 
“ Our youth will dwell in a land of health, amid fair sights 
and sounds, and receive the good in everything; and beauty, 
the effluence of fair works, shall flow into the eye and ear, 
like a health-giving breeze from a purer region, and insen¬ 
sibly draw the soul from earliest years into likeness and 
sympathy with the beauty of reason.'' (Republic, III, 
in Jowett’s translation.) 

When we read this we are driven to think of the com¬ 
placency with which the modern Englishman views the 
ugliness of his cities, and the recklessness with which many 
a town is destroying its beautiful old houses and its rural 
setting, and we are willing to forget the many barbar¬ 
isms of the splendid Greek civilization, its slums, its total 
lack of drainage, its neglect of the aged, its inhumanity 
to prisoners. It was quite a respectable thing in Greece to 
expose unwanted children, cast out to die crippled and 
neglected on the mountain-side. And though the Greeks 
were kind and humane to their slaves as a rule, yet the 
conditions under which the chain gangs worked in the silver 
mines of Laurium were too horrible to be mentioned by the 
polite gentlemen who owned them: and the torments of the 
Athenian prisoners in the quarries at Syracuse were as bad 
as anything in modern warfare. But then the Syracusans, 
like belligerents to-day, had lost their humanity in a struggle 
of life and death. 
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Modern civilization can legitimately pride itself on its 
social services and its medical science. The Greeks did not 
trouble very much about such things. Even Plato could say 
that doctors were an excrescence in a State: doctors throve 
on the luxurious valetudinarianism of the rich: the poor 
man could not afford a lengthy cure, and would therefore 
apply a homely remedy and either get well or else die. In 
either case the State would benefit, as a sick man was a 
useless mouth. In their care for the public health modern 
governments are an advance on anything previously seen 

in the world. ^ , , , . , • 

And if a civilization is to be estimated by its drams, ours 

would rank high. The scheme of sanitation has been the 
only commendable thing in many a post-war housing estate. 
But we could give the same high marks to the sanitary 
engineers of Cnossus in Crete, of Mohenjo-Daro in India 
about 3000 B.C., and of Ancient Rome—witness the superb 
aqueducts that gave Rome a better water supply than that 
ot many modern cities, and the elaborate drainage system 
of even a provincial town like Timgad, far away at the foot 
of the Aures in what is now an African desert. 

If we are to judge a people by its great buildings, few 
of the works of modern men can compare with the gigantic 
Thermae of Caracalla and of Diocletian at Rome. They 
were not merely baths, but great clubs for the people, with 
gymnasia, libraries and lecture-rooms, so large that a side 
chamber of a ruined bath can serve for a modern church. 
The Romans discovered how to roof vast areas with spaci¬ 
ous concrete vaults, and how to group the parts of an 
elaborate building to form a symmetrical plan. The grand 
style in architecture comes to us from Rome, and it is part 
of the Roman legacy of law and order. 

But how barbaric was the life lived by the multitudes 
that thronged these palaces I The lowest classes at Rome 
existed on the corn, wine and bacon doled out to them by 
the government. Their interests were the factions of the 
horse-races and the prospects of gladiators and boxers. Of 
intellectual life there was very little, until the days when 
people began to argue about religion. The whole basis of 

* Perhaps this is the place to mention the Babylonian custom (attested 
by Herodotus) of putting the sick in the street, for all passers-by to give 
them the benefit oi their advice. 
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society was materialistic, and an apt expression of it was 
the Colosseum, a masterpiece of engineering built to satisfy 
the craving of tlie populace for excitement and the sight of 
blood. " When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall." 
Things had been far different in Greece, where although 
tliere was a large proportion of rabble and " tag-rag people " 
in a city, yet the citizens would sit for whole days in their 
thousands taking the liveliest interest in the comp)etitions 
which gave mankind the first masterpieces of drama, when 
Aeschylus spoke with majestic power of the issues of Fate, 
the wrath of gods, and the Nemesis of evil, or Euripides 
struggled with the tragedy, pity and terror of human life. 

So on the whole we tend to judge a people by its 
interests. As good a definition as any is that of Saint 
Augustine: "A People is a multitude of rational creatures 
associated in a common agreement as to the things which it 
loves/* {pe Civitate Dei, XIX, xxiv.) If we are to make 
comparisons, they will ultimately be in respect of the things 
which different peoples have loved; for in any society mere 
agreement is not the final test. If opposition is sufficiently 
put down, and a desired state of mind sedulously fostered, 
there can be the most impressive agreement in an unworthy 
aim. 

The important thing, therefore, is the quality of the 
aim. Now among the peoples of the ancient world various 
different preoccupations are clearly distinguishable, how¬ 
ever far men fell short in the practical working out of their 
ideas. Each great people emphasized the partial glimpse 
which it had caught of the meaning of civilization. The 
differences were often due to fundamental differences of 
character and racial outlook: but in civilization race is not 
the whole story. No race has a monopoly of culture, and 
pride of race may be valuable up to a point,^ but it is likely 
to have a blinding effect and to close the path to future 
progress. It is of little use to be a good Vandal if Vandals 
do nothing worthy of commendation. The Roman Empire 
gave the world the great ideals of Law and Order,- and 
of an all-inclusiveness which used and transcended race. 
To Greece we owe the ideals of Freedom and Reliance on 

* It may, for instance, give us the sublime audacity of Uie twenty-fourth' 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus, where the Lord takes up His residence in Israel 
Israel’s dehance to the overpowering Gentile nations around her. 
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Reason which arc vital in modern civilization and trac¬ 
tion of the patient philosophic search for ultimate realty. 

To the East; and especially Palestine, we owe the emphasis 
on a spiritual ideal, which is founded m eternity and yet 
thoroughly penetrates the life of the world and mfluences 
the dealings of man with man. Into the social consciousness 
of mankind Christianity drove the pnnciple of humanitanan- 
ism, which had been, on the whole, so grievously neglected. 
Christianity stressed the dignity and supreme value of the 
soul of every man. “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” It had the great advantage that its message could 

be understood by the very humblest. , , , . 

Ideals are of liftle immediate use if they do not capture 

the imagination of the ordinary rnan. The great thinker 
is often impotent in practical affairs. He can see lurmer 
than the mass of men, but he forgets that while he is 
ing the work of the world must go on. In his search tor 
ideals for humanity nothing is valid which does not take 
account of the whole nature of man; and of this nature the 
longing to be up and doing is a part that must be reckoned 
with. Peace seems tame. Men demand excitement; they 
drill themselves and endure hardships of military trainmg 
because they feel that it is getting them somphere. No 
amount of reasoning about the futility of war will stop them. 
Often in history we have the pitiful spectacle of the idealist 
lagging behind the march of men, vainly begging them to 
consider their folly. Or, as Plato says, the philosopher is 
like a navigator shut away down in the cabin of a ship, the 
only man who really has knowledge to guide it; but he is 
disregarded by the crew on deck who are struggling among 
themselves for control of the helm, though he who seizes it 
has no idea of the direction in which to steer. ^ The tragedy 
is that the philosopher has to let things go their own way. 
To borrow another simile of Plato*s, he is like a man cowl¬ 
ing behind a wall in a shower of hail and sleet. Or, if he 
has the spirit of a prophet or a martyr, he will expend him¬ 
self in protests, which may eventually touch the heart oi 
mankind but are for the present useless or even deerned 
subversive. It is only by finding contact with everyday 
affairs, and by working in and through them, that an ideal- 

1 This is part of Plato’s attack on democracy. 
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ism can make its way. It was thus that in the decline of the 
ancient world Christianity managed to hold together so 
much that was valuable. Yet there were times when Chris¬ 
tianity was thought to be subversive, a canker in the body 
politic. In the days of persecution the Christian martyrs 
were holding out to the death, but it was all in protest at the 
existing regime. It was in such undaunted courage that the 
Church found strength to prevail; but the attitude of many 
Christians if carried to its logical conclusion, would have 
meant the collapse of civilization. The Christian entliusiasts 
who were refusing to marry or to serve in the army were 
striking at the heart of ancient society. They claimed that 
the end of the material world was imminent and that their 
true concern was with the world to come; and their pagan 
critics could well insist that by thus ileeing from their 
responsibilities they were the enemies of the state. The 
work of the world must go on; and it would be well if they 
recognized this. 

Some Christians, however, had the broader vision which 
was to win the world. The little story of Paphnutius is 
significant. Paphnutius, one of the hermits of E^pt, after 
spending many years in a life of asceticism, decided, it is 
said, to ask God what progress he had made. The answer 
was that he had got just about as far in merit as a certain 
flute-player in a neighbouring village. On visiting him 
Paphnutius found that he had been a brigand, but had had 
occasion to save the life of a nun. Paphnutius took him 
back as a convert to the desert. The ex-brigand was a great 
success as a monk, and after his death Paphnutius lived an 
even more rigorous life. Then, years later, he inquired 
again about his progress. This time he was as good as a 
certain village mayor, who was upright in his office and a 
good father to his family. Paphnutius tried again, and was 
referred to an Alexandrian business man, full of good works, 
who would occasionally send gifts of dried vegetables to the 

hermits in the desert. ^ ... 

So Paphnutius learnt that in every station of life it is 
possible to please God, and he returned strengthened in 
spirit to the desert, his peculiar province, to the great 
edification and stablishment of the people of all that district. 

Most of the great creative epochs in the life of humanity 
have been times when the masses have freely appropriated 
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and have put into practice something of the ideals of the 
leaders of thought. It was so in the Christian Roman 
Empire, and it was so pre-eminently in the Athens of 
Pericles. The important and powerful thing is the popular 
appreciation of ideals which are worth while. It is this 
which is the justification of democracy and the condemna¬ 
tion of tyrannical imposition. 

There has been a marked tendency throughout tms book 
to crash from large statements of high elevation into the 
bathos of trivial illustrations. Let us now do so for the last 
time. Imagine a class of schoolboys preparing for an 
examination. A good class has many of the attributes of 
an ideal democracy. Theoretically, I suppose, it is a 
despotism, for the master is invested with despotic power. 
Nevertheless if he failed to capture the sympathies of the 
class, even two or three rebellious spirits could make his 
position most difficult. In practice, if a class is going well 
it is a democracy of the first water. It has a personality, 
and there is a strong feeling of solidarity. If the master has 
to call up his reserves of strictness, he will find the tacit 
opinion of the main body strong in his support against the 
offenders. But if all is well he will never have to exert his 
power; and the fundamental reason is that the pupils know 
that they and he are working towards a common aim. The 
better the class the more freedom and individuality there 
will be among its members: they will feel that the master 
will give them a hearing even when they criticize him if they 
think he is leading them astray. And so they will willingly 
put up with his tirades. He will make allowances for them, 
and not press them unmercifully with work, for he knows 
that they are keen to get it done eventually; and perhaps 
they will make allowances for him. But the important thing, 
which gives vitality, is the joint consciousness of the well- 
defined aim; and it is such an aim as schoolboys can under¬ 
stand. This training in strict collective effort and responsi¬ 
bility is one of the most valuable features of the school 
examination system. 

Returning from the microscopic to world affairs we may 
say that the purpose of this short excursion has been to str^s 
that if success is to be attained in any common enterprise 
there must be something in the aim which can be “ imder- 
standed of the people.” The strength of Periclean Athens 
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was due to the fact that the democracy realized that their 
own advantage was bound up with the great ideal of 
Athenian Empire. Left to themselves the common citizens 
might not have achieved much, but the genius of Pericles 
was able to show them the way and to point them to an ideal 
the full glory of which was beyond their conception, though 
they felt that so much of it as they could see was worth the 
effort. Men were free to scorn and to criticize his pre¬ 
occupation with fine buildings, art, and culture, but they 
were content to trust him, and so he realized an Athens that 
was beyond their dreams. 

Yet when we look deeper we see that the ideal of Pericles 
was only a fragmentary ideal, a step towards something 
better. It was concerned with temporal glory^ and the 
advance of intelligence and artistic culture: it dealt only 
with the artistic, the intellectual, and the magnificent in 
man's nature, and was not an ideal for the Whole Man. 
The discovery of the greater ideal was the work of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle; and it was an ideal above the compre¬ 
hension of the common man. But in later ages humanity 
has come at times to a dim recognition that this unrealized 
ideal is one of the most characteristic and potent legacies of 
Greek thought. We speak of a good horse, a good weapon, 
a good cobbler, said these philosophers, if each does its own 
work well—in virtue of what, then, do we call a man a good 
man? Surely it must be a matter for the whole nature of 
man. And so Plato was led on, through the foundation of 
his Ideal City, to an Ultimate Good which explains the 
nature of man, his affinities with earth and heaven, and 
guarantees his destiny: and Aristotle, in a more realistic and 
disillusioned age, recognized the ideal of an Ultimate End 
for man, but admitted that in striving for it he must make 
the best of such temporal advantages^ as lie ready to his 
hand. Man's business is e/c xw /caXX/xra 

•wpaTT^iv —always to do the best with what chances in his 

way.^ 

It is well to remember that the Greek ideal for man, the 
crowning achievement of the Western mind, was the out¬ 
come of years which were full of a spiritual unrest like that 
which is prevalent to-day. Many men felt that their old 
comfortable beliefs of religion had been shattered and had 

* Aristotle. Nicotnachean Ethics, iioiA. 
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failed to stand against the stress of war, the fierce competi¬ 
tion of daily life, and the corrosive effect of scientific 
criticism. The great philosophers deliberately set them¬ 
selves the task of examining the foundations of realty ot 
inquiring into the nature of man and his ideals, into beauty, 
Justice, and Truth, and seeing whether the intuiti^ stnvmg 
of man imphed the existence of something greater than man; . 
and they held that there was still hope, and pointed out the 

way of conscious self-improvement. i ij 

Very different was the ideal which came from Palestin^ 
the ideal of the attainment of communion with God, with 
the assurance that the way lies open even to the humblest. 
The Greek way sets a premium upon mtelhgence; the 
masses must do their best, but they cannot hope for much, 
and most of them are fated to remain in the outer darkness. 
The message of Christianity states boldly that the love ot 
God is shed abroad over the whole of humanity: God is a 
Father pitying His children, and all men are therefore 
brothers. Each soul is infinitely precious in the sight ot 
God: all men are sinners, and for all of them Christ has 
been willing to die. It was this message which was peeded 
to complete, and to transform entirely, the thought of the 
ancient world; and without it that world would have 
perished in dark failure. It is a message which strikes home 
to the hearts of individual men, for men are fundamentally 
kindly and reasonable; but it is slower in affecting the deal¬ 
ings of communities, for nations are large and unwieldy and 
are ruled by the duty of self-preservation in the competitive 
strife of the world: but still the ideal persists. 

And so the influences of Greece, of Rome, and of the 
East still remain to-day. They still flow as a living stream 
through modern civilization. To Greece we owe the scientific 
temper of thought, the desire of man to use his reason to the 
uttermost to search out the problems of the world around 
him, the problems of his own being, and of the meaning and 
purpose of the universe in which he is set. It is a quest 
which he cannot avoid, but it is endless and hopeless: all 
any man can achieve is to advance a little farther on the 
way: there is always a point where pure reason can do no 
more, and the Truth lies beyond its reach. But it is to 

1 Cf. the Scottish Shorter Catechism. " Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God, and to enjoy Him for ever.” 
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Greece that we owe this search for Truth; and meanwhile 
the influence of Rome is with us to provide a practically 
of life: the law, the politics, even the architecture and the 
constructive engineering works of modern life, all borrow 
something from the practical genius of Rome. 

And finally, through and through the systems on which 
modern civilization has been built up, there has persisted 
the tradition of Palestine and the East, that there is a 
spiritual reality to be grasped by faith, and that Love is 
more powerful than reason or than practical genius tor the 
transformation of the world. New inventions and new 
difficulties may mould society to differpt forms. but the 
ideals of Greece, of Rome and of Palestine remain to make 
their appeal to the fundamental desires of the human heart: 
and the crown of all is the Palestinian ideal of the brother¬ 
hood of man and the majesty of human kindliness. 

“ They told me. Heraclitus, they told me you were dead. 

They brought me bitter news to hear, and bitter tears to shed. 

I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking, and sent him down the sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest. 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake: 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 
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Demosthenes (orator), 251, 277 
Deuteronomy. Book of, 96 
Dialogues of Plato, 129, 252 fi. 
Dictatorship, 317, 326 
Dioceses. 373 
Diodes, 290 
Diocletian, 372-6, 400 
Diognetus, Epistle to, 354, 362 
Dionysii, letters of, 369 
Dionysus, cult of, 114, 136 
Diophantus (algebraist), 26, 130 
Dodecahedron, 141 
Doles at Rome, 328, 401 
Domitian, 359 
Donatists, 390 
" Dorian invasion,** 81 
Doric style, 189-90 
Drama, 114, 187-9, 283, ^01 

Earth, circumference of, 289 
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Ecclesiastxcus. Book of, 401 n. 
Eclipses, 128-9, 134. 199. 238 
Edomites, 306, 308. 338 
Education, Plato on, 264, 268 
Education, Roman, 313 
Egypt, 36 76, 143, 167, 180, 182, 

278. 281, 287, 293-5. 381 
Elea, 195 
Eleasa, 305 
Eleazar (martyr), 298 
Eleazar (Hasmonaean), 300, 304 
Elephants, 279, 304 
Elijah, 69 
Elis, 230 

" Eloquent Peasant." 104 

Empedocles, 127, 198-9 

Engineering, i20-i, 401, 407 

Ennius (poet), 25, 332 

Enoch. Book of. 337*8 

Epaminondas, 247, 277 

Ephesus, 87, 194, 360 

Ephialtes, 177 

Ephors, 116 

Epicureanism, 291, 334 

Epidamnus, 210 

Epiphanius, Bp., 382 

Epitaphs, 193, 324 

Equites. 321, 328 

Eratosthenes, 289 

Erechtheum, 191 

Eretria, 100, 162-3 

Esarhaddon, 48, 76 

Esdraelon, Plain of, 62 

Ethics of Aristotle, 268, 273-4. 3^3 

405 

Ethiopians, 48, 142, 144 
Ethiopians, long-lived, 204 
Etna, Mt., 89, 199 
Etruscans. 90, 315 
Euboea, 89, 162, 185, 242 
Euclid, 140, 290 
Eudoxus, 140, 271 
Eugenius. 386 

Euphrates, River, 54 £f., 372 
Euripides, 189, 232, 401 
Eurymedon, battle of, 176, 240 
Eurymedon (commander), 225, 237 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 344, 379 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, 379 
Eutyches, 363, 394 
Evil, problem of, 98, 101, 365 
Evolution, 134 
Exile of Jews, 93 ff. 

Ezekiel, 94 
Ezra, 146, 284 

Family, at Rome, 312 
Federation, 288, 315 
Fire of Rome, 340, 357 


Fish and ring story, 121 

Flavius Clemens, 359 

Four Beasts, the, 280, 296, 299, 300, 

337 , . , 

Four Hundred, revolubon of, 241-2 

Frieze of Parthenon, 190-1, 283 

Frontiers. 329. 372. 399 

"Funeral speech” of Pericles, 216, 

274 

G.^iseric. 391. 393 
Galatia, 25 

Galatians. Epistle to, 355 

Galilee. 66. 306. 309. 345, 349 - 50 - 

Galileo, 125, 397 

Gaugamela, 279 

Gaul, Caesar in. 325 

Gauls, 24, 25. 317 

Gauls, prefecture of the, 374, 388 

Gaza, 278 

Generals at Athens. 156-7, 225, 227 

Genesis, Book of, 58, 60 

Gentiles, 302. 354-6 

Geometry. 130-1, 139 ff-, 269 n.. 290 

Gilboa, battle of, 62, 63 

Gilganiesh, Epic of. 77 

Gnosticism, 269. 365-7 

" God-fearers," 356 

Gold-gathering, 202 

Good. Idea of the. 267, 270. 405 

Gorgias at Olympia, 251 

Gospels. 344 ff., 358 

Goths. 48. 372. 381. 384-5 

Gracchi. 276, 321 

Grammar of Dionysius, 291 

Granicus. River. 276. 278 

Gratian, Emperor, 384 

Gregory, St., 371 

Gryphons, 202 

Guardians (in Republic), 264-6, 373 

Gylippus, 236-8 

Gyzantes (monkey-eaters), 204 

Habakkuk. Book of, 33 ® 

Hadrian, Emperor, 360, 362 
Hadrianople, battle of, 384 
Haggai, 145 

Halicarnassus. 87. 171, 292 
Hammurabi, 58, 59. 128 
Hanging Gardens (Babylon), 92 
Hannibal, 317 
Haran, 58. 61 
Hasmonaeans, 300, 305 
Hatshepsut. Queen. 45 
Hebrews, Epistle to, 245, 298, 395 
Hebron, 63 

Hecataeus on his ancestry, 114 
Hellespont. i 59 . 168. 172, 239. 243 
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Helots. 117. 119. 177. 181-2. 226 
Heraclitus (philosopher), I 94',5 
Heraclitus (poet, addressed in poem 
by Callimachus). 407 
Heretics, 363 ff., 382 
Hermae. mutilation of the. 234 
Hermocrates. 225. 233 
Herod the Great. 308 
Herod Antipas, 309 
Herodotus, 36, 39. 102, 121. 127, 145- 
149, if)i, 167 ff.. 187. 202 ff.. 289. 
400 

Hezekiah, 93, 121 
Himera, battle of. 90. 169 
Hippalus and Monsoon. 288 
Hippasus drowned, 140 
Hipparchus (mathematician), 272, 290 
Hippias (sophist), 200, 272 
Hippias (tyrant), 83. 115, 148, iCo, 
164 

Hippo. 390. 393 

Hippocrates (mathematician). 24. 200 
Hippocrates (physician), 200 
Hittites, 43, 48, 74 
Homeric poems, 22, 115. 277 
Honorius, 391 

Horace. 123. 308, 332: quoted. 333 
Horse, introduction of, 42, 60, 73 
Hortensius of Cicero, 391 
Horus, 38 
Hosea, 95 

Hosius of Cordova. 379 
Hume about Berkeley, 255 
Huns. 384. 391. 394 
Hyksos, 42 
Hymn-singing, 389 
Hypatia, murder of. 387 
Hyperbolus, ostracized. 231 

Ictinus, architect, 190 
Ideas. Plato's Theory of, 260, 266-70 
Ignatius. St., 360 
Ikhnaton, 47 
Illyricum. 325, 374 

Immortality. 258, 265, 267, 299. 343 
Incommensurables, 140 
India, 145. 202, 279. 288-9, 400 
Intercessio, 316-17 
Ionia, 87, 99. 124 fl. 

Ionian revolt, 159 
Ionic style, 190-1 
Irenaeus, 368 
Iron, intrcduction of, 74 
Isagoras, 148-9 

Isaiah. Book of. 67. 95-100. 336 . 349. 

351 

Isis. 52. 335 
Isocrates, 251 
Israel, 65-76 


Issus. battle of, 278 

Italians and Rome, 315, 318, 321, 

327-8 

Jason and Argonauts, 291 
Jason, high priest, 297 
eremiah, 94. 96, 257, 336-7 
Jeroboam I, 66 
Jeroboam II, 67, 71 
Jerome, St., 391 

Jerusalem, 63 ff., 93, 100, 283-4, 

297-8. 307, 337. 339. 346-8, 351-6 

Jesus Christ, 98, 342 £f. 

Jews. 93 ff., 284-5. 308. 335. 341, 

354-7 

Jezebel, 70 
Job, Book of, loi 
John, Gospel of St.. 358 
_ onathan (Hasmonaean), 300, 305 
osiah, reformation of, 96 
I ovian, 383 
udaea, 339-40. 34® 
udah, tribe of, 62, 64 
Judaism. 94, 283-4. 297 S- 
Judas Maccabaeus, 300-5, 339 
Judges, Book of, 61 
Julian the Apostate, 381-3 
Julius Caesar, 249, 275-6, 307-8, 314, 
823-9 

urors, payment for, 183. 249 
Justinian, 290 
ustin Martyr, 362 

Kandahar, 279 
Karnak, Temple, 44 
Kassites, 60 
Kepler, 125 
Khefren, 39 

Khorsabad, palace at, 76 
Kings, in early Greece, 84; at Sparta, 

116; worship of, 287, 296 
“ King’s Eye,” 146 
Krophi and Mophi, 203 

Lacedaemonians (Spartans), 102, 148 
Lake-dwellings, 202 
Lamachus, 233-7 

Lampsacus, school children at, 200 
Land-empire of Athens, 182, 185 
Laocoon, statue of, 292 
Lares and Penates, 312 
Latium, 315 

Laurium, silver mines, 166, 399 
Law, of Hammurabi, 59; Jewish, 94, 
350, 355-6; Roman. 311, 394 
Lawcourts at Athens, 112, 249 
Lebanon, 74 

Leo the Great, Pope, 394 
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Leonidas, 170 

Lerins, monastery at, 395 

Lesbos, 87, 123 

Leucippus (Atomic Theory), 252 
Leuctra, 247-8 
Libya, 37, 143 
Licinius, 376 
Light, speed of, 199 
Logos doctrine, 295 (Philo), 358 (St. 
John), 368-9. 37^ 

“Long Walls," 181, 215, 243-4, 247 
Luke. St., 344 ff. 

Lydians, 86, 98, 129 
Lyons, 361, 368 
Lysander, 243-4 
Lysias, 302-4 
Lysippus (sculptor). 292 

Maccabees. Books of, 298-9. 301, 

3 ^ 4-5 

Macedonia, 147, 160, 247. 277. 281. 

318 

Macrobius' Saturnalia, 292 
Manetho, 40 
Mantinea, 230-1, 247-8 
Mapmaking, 289 
Marathon, 159, 162-3 
Marcellus, 363, 379, 381 
Marcion, 363, 367 
Marcus Aurelius, 361 
Mardonius, 159. 160, 172 
Marius, 275, 321-4 
Mark. St., 344 ff. 

Massagctae, 143 
Massilia founded, 88 
Mathematics, (Mesopotamian) 128: 
(Egyptian) 129-131: (Greek) 131. 
138-41, 192, 200, 269-72, 289-90 
Mattathias, 300-2 
Matthew. St., 344, 346 
Mausoleum, 292 
Maximian, 376 
Medes. 98-9. 129. 144 
Megara, 180-1, 209, 211 
Megiddo, 62 
Meleager. 283, 286 
Melissa, shade of, 108 
Melito of Sardis (on the Roman 
Empire and Christianity), 362 
Melos. 208, 232. 243, 293 
Menaechmus, 271-2 
Mcnes, 40 

Mengoli (on Logarithm), 271 n. 
Messiah. 338-9. 349 . 354 
Messina, Straits of, 89, 90 
Metapontum, 136, 140 
Metaurus, battle at River, 3^8 
Metelli, the, 320 
Micah, 95 


Miletus, 87. 91. 109, 129. 132-3. 159. 

160, 206, 234 
Miltiades (elder). 113 
Miltiades (younger). 159. 163-4 
Miltiades (apologist). 362 
Minoans, 43, 81 
Minucius Fundanus. 360 
Mitanni, 73 
Mithraism. 335. 377 
Mithridates (Mithradates). 307. 323-4 
Mitylene, 123. 220-2 
Moab, 67, 306 
Moabite Stone, 67 
Models in tombs, 57 n. 

Moeris. reservoir. 42 
Mohenjo-Daro, 401 
Moloch, 68 

Monarchian heresies. 3 ^ 7-8 
Monica. St.. 389. 390 
Monks. 375. 386. 395 -<^ 

Moon. 134. }99. 290 
Mummification, 38. 204 
Museum of Alexandria. 289 
Music, Pythagoras on. 141 
Mycale. battle of. 172. 240 
Mycenae, 82 

Mystery religions, 136, 335, 357 
Mysticism, 382-3 

Nabonidus, 98 
Nabopolassar, 77 
Naboth, 69 

Nahash the Ammonite. 63 
Nahum on Nineveh, 77-8 
" Natural Selection." i 99 
Naupactus. 182, 185. 207. 219, 226 
Naval tactics, Athenian, 218 
Naxos, 89, 145. ^74., ^ 7 ^ 

Nebuchadrezzar (Nebuchadnezzar), 

92. 123. 299 

Nehemiah, Book of, 146 
Neo-Platonism, 269, 382-3 
Nero. 86, 312. 340. 344. 359. 302 
Nestorius, 363, 394 
Newton, 125, 397 
Nicaea. Council of. 379-8o. 385 
Nicias, 217, 219. 227-38 

Nicomachus Flavianus, 386 
Nicomedes. 290 

Nile. River. 36 ff-- 129. 203. 280. 289 
Nineveh, 72-8 
Nomes, 38 
Nubia. 29. 37. 44 


Oasis of Ammon. 278 

Octavian (Augustus), 275-6, 307, 327* 

332 

Oedipus Tyrannus. 188 
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Phoenician fleet, 160, 241 
Phormio, sea captain, 217-19 
Pigmies, 204 

Piracy. 121 n., 176. 184, 276.. 307, 

324. 392 

Piraeus, 166. 175. 181, 192. 215. 244 
Plague, at Athens, 215, 217 
Plague in second century, 26 
Plataea, 148, 162, 172, 213, 219 
Plato, 116, 118. 137-8, 259 ff., 382, 

399-405 

Platonism, 198, 255 ff. 

Platonism and Christianity, 268, 383, 

392 

Plebs. 317 

Pliny (younger), 359-60 
Plotinus, 382-3 
Poetry, Greek, 122 
Politics of Aristotle, 268, 274 
Polybius, 311 

Polycarp, Bp. of Smyrna, 360-1 
Polycleitus (sculptor), 192 
Polycrates, 83 n., 120, 121, 135 
Pompey, 275, 307, 324-5, 328 
Pomponia acquitted, 312 
Pontius Pilate, 309, 340 
Popes, 385, 394 

Potidaea, 211-12, 217, 229, 252, 258 
Prefectures, 374 
Princeps, 328, 373 
Prometheus Bound, 187 
Prophets, 68 ff., 94 ff., 336 
Propylaea, 191 

Provinces, 318-19, 321, 326-30, 373 
Psalms, 46, 60, 70, 284, 305, 352 
Psammetichus, 29 
Ptolemies, 280-1, 284-5, 293-4 
Punjab, 279 
Punt, expedition to, 45 
Pylos, 226-7 
Pyramids, 39, 130-1 
I^thagoras, 91, 135 ff. 

Pythagoras. Theorem of, 131, 139. 
140 


Old Testament, 283-4. 367. 385. 389 
Oligarchs, 108, 206, 220, 222, 241, 
245. 248 

Olive groves. 81, 114 
Olympia. 22, 191-2, 251 
Ophir, 65 

Oracles (Delphi), 88; (Ammon). 278. 
287 

Oresteia of Aeschylus, 188 
Orestes, bones of, 114 n. 

Orestes, prefect of Egypt, 387 
Origen. 369 

Origin of creatures, 134, 199 
Orosius, 339, 392 
Orphism, 136 
Ostia. Vision at, 389 
Ostracism. 155. 165. 174-7, 186. 231 

Pachomius, 395 
Paganism. 382-3. 386 
Palmyra, 368 

Panathenaea (festival), 115, 191 
Panium, 283, 285 
Paphnutius, hermit, 403 
Pappus, 27 
Parmenides, 195 ff. 

Paros, 164 

Parthenon, 186, 190-3 

Partisans, 307-8, 326 

Paul of Samosata, 3O3, 368 

Paul, St., 33, loi, 288, 292, 341-3. 

346. 355-7 
Peisistratus. 113-15 

Pelagius, 390 

Peloponnesian League, 212, 228-9 
Pergamum, 287, 293 
Periander’s bonfire, 108 
Pericles, 107, 177 ff., 206-17, 249, 

404-5 

Persecutions, 298-9. 340, 355, 359-62, 

376. 403 

Persia, 99 ff.. 143 ff.. 373, 383 

Persians of Aeschylus, 188 

Peter, Bp. of Alexandria, 385 

Peter, St.. 344 

Phalanx, 247, 277 

Pharisees, 306, 345, 350 

Pharsahis, battle of, 325 

Pheidias, 186. 190, 192, 292 

Phi,lae, temples of, 293 

Philip of Macedon, 208, 247, 273, 277 

Philip, St., and the Ethiopian, 98, 

355 

Philippi, battle of, 327 
Philippides’ run, 162 
Philistines, 62-4 
Phocaeans, 87-90 
Phocis, 170, 181-2, 185 
Phoenicia, 74, 203, 278 


" Q," Gospel source, 346 
Quarries at Syracuse, 238, 399 

Rainbow, 135 
Ramses II, 29, 46, 48 
Ravenna, 391 

Religion in Greece, 82, 124, 136, 187, 

256-7. 267 

Renaissance, 397 

Republic of Plato, 259-70, 372, 392, 

399 ‘ • 

Revelation, Book of, 359 
Rhetoric, 200, 251, 290-1, 313 
Rhine, River, 372, 381, 397 
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Rhodes, 289. 308 

Riots in Alexandria, 294. 381-7 

Roman character, 311-14 

Romans, Epistle to. 341-2 

Romans. Ignatius to, 360 

Rome, 296 n.. 306 ff., 377* 385. 39 i ‘4 

Rome and Augustus, worship. 329, 

335 

Rome, Church of, 344. 368, 385 
“ Royal Road," 145 
Russia, 113. 372 

Sabbath. 301-2, 345 
Sabellius. 363. 3 ^ 7 , 381 ^ 

Sack of Rome, (by Gauls) 24, 3 * 7 J (oy 
Alaric) 391-2 
Sadducees, 306 

Salamis, battle of. 90, 170-1, 188 
Salamis in Cyprus, 382 
Salvian, 393'4 
Samaria, 72, 76 
Samaritans. 354‘5 
Samnites. 24, 314 

Samos, 83 n.. 87, 147. 174 - 206. 241-2, 

Samos, tunnel at, 120 
Samuel, Book of. 63. 64, 234 
Sappho, 123 
Saraanapalus’ pyre, 77 
Sardinia. 90 n. 

Sardis. 99. 158-9. 168 

Sargon, 58 

Sargon II, 72, 76 

Sassanids. 373 

Satraps, 145-6. 240. 279 

Saul, 63, 69 

Schnoudi, Abbot, 396 

Science, (Eastern) 128; (Greek) 124 ft.. 

194-200, 271-2, 290 
Scopas, 292 

Sculpture. Greek. 191-3, 292-3 
Scythians. 147. 250 
" Second Coming,” 354*5 
" Secret Police " at Sparta. 119 
Segesta, 233 
Seleucids, 285, 306, 318 

Seleucus, 281 , , . o 

Selinus, 233; cleared of malaria. 190 

Semites. 58 ff-. 90 
Senate. 316-17. 320-9 
Seneca, 334 

Sennacherib, 76, 95, 121 
Senusret, 42 
Septuagint, 294 

Sermon on the Mount, 340, 35 ® 

" Servant of ^e Ixird, 97 * 8 * 35 * 

Seti I, 48 
Shadufs, 37 


Shalmaneser V. 72. 76 

Sheep, fat-tailed, 203 

Sicily. 89, 90, 169, 208-9. 224-5. 231-8 

Sicyon, 109, 148 

Siege-warfare, 73 

Simon, High Priest, 305 

Simonides. 193 

Sinbad the Sailor. 203 

Sirmium, 381 

Slavery. 105-6. 238, 3 i 3 -* 4 . 32 i, 399 
Socrates, 229, 245, 252 ff. 

"Soldiers’ revolution." 372. 390 
Solid geometry. 271 
Solomon, 65-6 
Solon, 110 ff. 

" Son of Man," 338. 345 . 35 i -2 
Sophists, 200, 262 
Sophocles, 33, 188 
Sozomen (church histonan), 300 
Spain, 88. 325. 330-1 
Sparta. 115 ff- 209 ff-. 265 

Sphacteria. 2.26 

Stephen, St., 355 

Stoicism, 275, 291. 295. 334 . 3 <>i 

Suetonius, 308, 313, 359. 373 

Sulla. 275, 323-4 

Sumerians, 56 ff. 

Susa. 83 n.. 145. 279 

Sybaris. 91, 207 

Sybota, battle of. 210. 222 

Syennesis of Cilicia, 121, 146 

Symmachus, 386 

Sympathy of the Universe, 334 

Syracuse, 89, 169, 209, 225, 231-0, 

1 ■^99 _ 

Syria, 71, 281-3, 296 ff-. 307. 335 - 

363. 394 

Tacitus, 64. 340 
" Tanks." Assyrian, 73 
Taras (Tarentum), 22, 83 n. 

Tarshish, ships of, 65, 88, 89 
Tarsus, 356 

Tatian's Diatessaron, 363 

Tattooed message, 145 

Taxation, 287. 3 * 9 . 329 . 373-5 

Tel-el-Amarna, 43. 47 

Tempe. Vale of, 82. 169 , - a 

Temple at Jerusalem, 66, 100, i 45 -o» 

284. 302. 307-8. 352 
Ten Thousand. March of. 78. 246, 

278 

Teos, 80, 90 n., 129 

Tertullian, 368 
Tetraktys of ten. 139 
Teutones, 322, 331 
Thales, 90 n- 122, 129 n. 

Thasos, revolt of, 176 

Thebes (Boeotia), 108, 214, 247, 277 
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